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Preface 


he present volume carries the study of the war through 

the phase which marked the developing power of the 

Allies to the threshold of their great offensive which 
brought the enemy to final defeat. It opens with the failure of the 
Germans to forestall, or check, the tremendous Russian recoil 
and follows this offensive across the Ukraine into pre-war 
Poland and Rumania. It. also marches with Montgomery and 
Clark into the ‘Festung Europa’ and moves across the Pacific on 
the first great stage of the return journey to the Philippines. 

Each of these campaigns is made up of a multiplicity of en- 
thralling detail; and only the broader lines can be sketched in 
here. Moreover some part of these movements could not be made 
intelligible unless they were considered, so to say, under the 
microscope. This is characteristic of the Italian campaign, for the 
most part, where great issues hung on the possession of a mile or 
so of hill country. In other operations the natural unit comes to 
seem about twenty-five to thirty miles. It is the sweep and speed 
on which the battle turned. 

Yet each of these campaigns played its part in the overture to 
the great offensive. It is more fact than fancy that sees in the 
operations in Italy and Russia a unity of grand strategy and a 
rough similarity of general design. In Russia it was a matter of 
taking back what had been surrendered in the first two years, in 
Italy it was the capture of the territory of one of the enemy; in 
each it was, in effect, a sapping towards the glacis of the inner 
fortress. 

It was in this period that political questions hepa to intervene 
more clearly. In total war politics cannot be excluded; but while 
Hitler was in the ascendant. military considerations were the 
deciding factor, though’ they were mediated through his intui- 
tions. In the period covered by the preceding volume, however, 
Hitler and Mussolini affected to discover the urgency of political 
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problems, though it was much too late to convince the world that 
liberty or respect for the individual had any real influence with 
them. Now, the political structure of Italy gave way; and, after 
the capitulation of her government, Hitler had to devise a new 
makeshift to support the fagade of Axis solidarity. But politics 
played a larger part on the Allied side also. Until the days of the 
redemption of France and Poland drew near the question of the 
form of government in those countries was mainly academic. 
With the occupation of northern Africa and the entry into Poland 
the ‘question gathered an immediacy that called for realist dis- 
cussion. 

« On the military side it would not be an unjust penemiiation 
that this phase marked the growing dominance of the internal 
combustion engine. Air Power began to take an increasingly 
important share in the operations not only as integrated in the 
ground-sea-air complex but also as an independent arm. It deve- 
loped not only in range and power but also in precision; and, 
even if its contribution could not be accurately verified on the 
target as yet, the cumulative effect could no longer be ignored. 
The unity of the European campaign began to appear first in the 
air, though at the end of the phase the Germans were rightly 
coming to be apprehensive of invasion in the West. But in the 
air strategic mobility enabled transference from east to west to 
be more easily carried out; and the air offensive attracted an 
increasingly great proportion of the Luftwaffe towards the West. 
The battle for air supremacy in Russia was fought and won in the 
West, though no adequate recognition was made of the fact. 

Air Power decided the pattern of the Pacific campaign. It.had 
already turned back the Japanese tide in the Coral Sea and Mid- 
way battles; but in the present phase the forward leaps were con- 
ditioned by bomber range; and, this being in its turn restricted 
to land-based fi ghter cover, fighter airstrips were the chief tacti- 
cal objective. But it was not only land operations that were 
governed by aircraft. Sea movements were ne on land-based 
cover or on the possession of carriers. 

Mobility on the ground was also governed by the internal 
combustion engine. Despite the versatility of the Russians in 
devising makeshift expedients for transport it is very hard to 
think that movements could have been carried out with such 
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speed that surprise seemed always to be at the Russians’ dis- 
posal if the United States had not sent them thousands of lorries. 
And, apart from the needs of transport, the swift transference of 
powerful thrusts from one point to another many miles distant 
required the use of armoured divisions and the self-propelled 
gun. The Russians had received about 10,000 tanks from the 
Allies before this phase closed arn, perhaps, five times as many 
lorries. 

In this phase, too, the Germans showed no less discipline and 
skill in tactics. Indeed, these qualities showed up all the more in 
this the beginning of the full tide of the German decline. They 
were so Clearly outmatched by the Russians that it seems more 
wonderful they survived as they did in a hundred encounters that 
threatened to trap and destroy them. — 

In Italy, and to a less extent in Russia, the infantry showed 
their mettle in the most exacting tests. They did so under very 
different, though not less trying, conditions in Burma and the 
Pacific islands. If the campaign in New Guinea seems at times to 
go into slow motion, in spite of extraordinary skill and versa- 
tility, this gives the measure of the Japanese tenacity. They 
fought literally to the end; and an enemy. who does that is very 
formidable indeed. 

The delay in producing this volume is mainly due to the grow- 
ing difficulty in verifying the detail. Much that is accepted as 
accurate at the time it is first reported proves unreliable or in- 
accurate in the light of further evidence. But this appears to grow 
more difficult to secure; and, without first establishing an im- 
mense amount of detail, it is impossible to establish the sequence 
of events. A perhaps unfortunate desire to assure accuracy has 
made the writing of the present volume more difficult even than 
the last; but at least every care has been devoted to making it as 
reliable as is possible at present. 

May 1945 
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CHAPTER 1 


Scene Shifting 


fter the stirring events in Tunisia the curtain fell on the 
great war drama, and a sensation of flatness began to 
affect everyone. It was inevitable. Mass surrenders are 
not of daily occurrence. The completely rounded-off campaign 
is a rarity; but l’appétit vient en mangeant. The public had been 
given the diet it wanted, and its standards had grown. It was, 
therefore, wholly natural that it should yield to a sense of anti- 
climax in the period that ensued, and manifest its impatience 
with the necessary interval that must elapse before the next 
campaign could be launched. The scene was given over to the 
scene-shifters; but the preparations that are concealed behind 
the drop curtain in the theatre are at least heard, and those 
which launch a fresh campaign must be carried out in the pro- 
foundest secrecy. There began the phase of lulls which became 
the more irksome as the Allies approached superiority in the 
field. | | 
The impatience was not unjustified, and it was impossible to 
inform the mass of the people that the real cause of the delay 
was the fact that so considerable a proportion of Americans 
thought the war against Japan more important than the war 
against Germany that the Allies were committed to the strategic 
error of carrying on two major campaigns at the same time. The 
Americans were about to open the campaign against New 
Guinea and the Solomons area; and this entailed the use of 
masses of shipping, landing-craft and aircraft. It may be urged 
that it was quite natural for the Americans to take that view of 
the war, but since shipping was in short supply, there were 
delays on the European front which certainly lengthened the war 
in the western hemisphere. The Pacific campaign went ahead 
brilliantly and steadily; but the crucial campaign against the 
“European fortress’ seemed to become comatose. None appar- 
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ently had the courage to tell the Americans that they must pay 
for their preferences in increased casualties. Waging a war on 
emotional promptingss can never be anything but a costly blunder. 

Yet the European stage was not wholly devoid of action, 
though it failed to carry the impression of the magnitude to 
which the public had become accustomed. The air operations 
never died down, and though their effect and design had to wait 
for the interpretation of later events, everyone could gather 
some idea of the growing power of the offensive. It was not 
enough. Neither did the movements on. the Russian front satisfy 
the impatience of those who, being most reluctant to make pro- 
vision for military operations, were naturally most exigent in 
their demands for major developments, and impatient at the 
mere suggestion that they were still impracticable. 

In Russia the ground fighting never wholly died down. The 
afterrrath of the great recoil from Stalingrad left an uneven 
fringe of territory over which an unstable equilibrium presided. 
Each side attempted to stabilize these areas; but since each side 
wished to organize the position to its own advantage, no com- 
plete stabilization could be achieved. There were movements in 
the centre, in the Ukraine, and in the south. The Russians 
pressed through Dorogobuzh towards Smolensk. Throughout 
March and April the Germans challenged the Russian positions 
on the Donetz, particularly about Izium; and, though no more 
than local readjustments were effected, they compelled a Russian 
concentration south of Kharkov. In the south, the fighting was 
more continuous. Neither the Germans nor the Russians could - 
be content with the bridgehead across the Kerch Strait, and the 
fighting. in the Kuban developed on more definite lines. Without 
staging. a major operation for the purpose, the Russians were 
bent on redeeming the base of Novorossisk, and to that end set 
themselves first to isolate it. 

The German foothold across the Kerch Strait had a natural 
role in their strategy. As a bastion of the Crimea, or a sally port, 
it provided some satisfaction to the Germans and a correspond- 
ing threat and irritation to the Russians. A territory of lakes, 
lagoons, and marshes, it is difficult campaigning country under 
the best conditions. It contained few towns of sufficient size to 
constitute a base. Anapa, Novorossisk; and Krimskaya are the 
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only settlements which fulfilled the requisite conditions; and thé 
two former lie on the Black Sea. All three have good roads, but 
only the two last railway communications, and the line from 
Krasnodar; which runs: through ‘Krimskaya, pursues a south- 
westerly course before turning sharply south-east to reach 
Novorossisk. The capture of Krimskaya would cut off Novoros- 
sisk from the north and east, and confine it to its immediate 
resources. In a word, the isolation of the naval base would be 
complete, except from the west. The Germans had no mind to 
abandon the pivots of their bridgehead in the Kuban, and they 
were able to reiriforce from the Crimea. The Russians were at 
least as reluctant to reconcile themselves to this constant threat; 
and, even if they could overlook the threat, they could not 
ignore its value as a road-block in the way: of advance. 

Here, as in many places, over and over again during the war, 
what strikes the observer most is the astonishing power of the 
German defensive; a phenomenon that dominated the later 
stages of the European war. Formidable on the offensive, the 
Germans seemed almost invincible on the defensive; and few 
episodes better illustrate this generalization than the fact that, 
although the Russians set. themselves to recover the Taman 
Peninsula and Novorossisk in the early spring, it was not until 
they had gone over to the general offensive and begun to redeem 
vast areas of the homeland that, on September the 16th, Novo- 
rossisk eventually reverted to its rightful owners. When List 
had recognized that he could not maintain his positions south of 
the Don, and that he would find insuperable difficulties in with- 
drawing his material, he made a virtue of necessity, and left his 
guns—perhaps as many as 200—with ample ammunition, in the 
naval base. The decision was Justified by the result. The Rus- 
sians succeeded in holding the repeated counter-attacks, by which 
alone the Germans maintained ‘themselves in the Kuban; but 
they were unable to recapture Krimskaya, in spite of continued 
pressure, throughout April. Novorossisk was made a sort of 
No-man’s-land. Persistent air and artillery bombardment made 
it useless to the Germans, but they could not prevent it being 
denied also to the Russians. Versatile, daring, and numerically 
superior, the Russians had all the material factors of success; 
but they could not break down the German defence. They suc- 
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ceeded in landing troops below Novorossisk. They landed even 
at Temryuk, which lies but 46 miles to the north-west, on one 
of the deep lagoons which the Sea of Azov pushes into the Taman 
Peninsula. They had an overall air superiority in this area; but 
they. were unable to forestall the German attempts from the air 
to break up the concentration at Krasnodar for the attack on 
Krimskaya. On this occasion, as on others, the Germans were 
able to achieve a temporary and local air superiority le the 
strategic mobility of the Luftwaffe. 

‘Towards the end of April, the area west of Krasnodar was 
the scene of a series of violent German attacks. They were 
brought to a standstill on May the 2nd, and three days later the 
Russians broke through the enemy defences and captured Krims- 
kaya. The success was swiftly followed up, and a cincture was 
cast about. the naval base. In the air and: on the ground the 
Germaas strained every effort to prevent, and afterwards break, 
it; but it was completed and maintained. 


THE COMINTERN DISBANDED 


These operations were on the minor plane, and did not even 
serve to distract attention from the non-military aspects a 
Russian action. 

On May the 2nd it was stated the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International had, a week before, decided to disband 
the Comintern ‘as a directing centre of the International 
Workers’ Movements’ and urging its members to work with all 
their strength to defeat ‘the most cruel enemy of the Workers—. 
German Fascism, its allies and vassals”. If this were to be taken 
as a bona fide, and not merely a tactical manoeuvre, it was a 
momentous change; and Russia appeared to emphasize this inter- 
pretation by the restoration of the Holy Synod and the installa- 
tion, in. Moscow Cathedral, of the Metropolitan Sergius, as the 
Patriarch of all the Russias. But when Stalin, in a statement for 
the British press, declared that the dissolution exposed the 
Hitlerite lie that Moscow intended to intervene in the life of 
other nations, none could fail to note that his treatment of 
Poland formed a most inapt commentary on his words. Later in 
the year, the Archbishop ef York visited Moscow, and presented 
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Scene Shifting 
a letter to the Patriarch signed by himself and the Archbishop of . 
Canterbury. On his return to England he bore witness to the 
freedom of worship enjoyed in Russia; ‘Worship within the 
churches is fully allowed. . . . The ridiculing of religion is 
increasingly regarded as bad form. . . . There is no freedom of 
religious propaganda such as we have in this country ;- but then, 
in Russia, all publications are controlled by the State. .. . The 
State itself is definitely non-religious.’ | 

These gestures, seen against the background of the frequent 
denials that the Comintern interfered in the internal affairs of 
other nations, do not look as convincing as they might. In the 
broad context of history it has frequently seemed that the Rus- 
sian State might develop into a bourgeotsze, like the French after 
the turbulent days of the Revolution. If that should be its fate, 
we may be witnessing the first symptoms of the change. But it is 
the fact that no British Minister or British Official has found 
that Russia either gave him full confidence or admitted him to 
the sources of information he was entitled to expect. 

Further, until there had been a complaint, Russia did not 
acknowledge the assistance given to her by the Allies, or recog- 
nize the plain fact that their contribution—even that of Britain 
alone in the earlier part of the Russian campaign—saved her 
from defeat. Instead it was made to appear almost as if Russia 
had nobly come to the aid of stricken Britain, instead of being 
pitch-forked into the war by a treacherous German attack. But 
the Allies’ help was vital for Russia. Later on, Dittmar openly 
complained that if Germany had no other distraction, she could 
settle affairs with Russia; and that was always true, though not 
so true, of course, as when the United States was forced into the 
war, and her men and material began to flow into Europe. 

_ The Allies, on the other hand, were never grudging in their 
public recognition of Russia’s achievement. When Mr. Churchill 
reminded Congress on May the 19th that the main burden of the 
land war was still being borne by the Russians, who were hold- 
ing 190:German and 28 satellite divisions on their front, in 
comparison with the 15 German divisions destroyed in Tunisia, 
it was not his first nor his last, but only his latest tribute. 

_.The real point of this speech, however, was the reassurance 
to the United States that Britain was at least as much interested 
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in the war against Japan, .and that the. British Forces would 
engage in that war, side by side with the Americans ‘while there 
is breath in our bodies,: and while blood flows in our veins’. 
But he warned his hearers. that, while the defeat of Japan would 
not. mean the defeat of Germany, the defeat of Germany would 

‘infallibly mean the ruin of Japan’. There was a further warning 
that ‘the U-boat is still the greatest danger,’ and the suggestion 
that, while opinion was divided as to whether. the use of air- 
power could alone bring about a collapse in Germany and Italy, 
it was an experiment worth trying, provided other measures 
were not excluded. | 


THE FRENCH CAULDRON 


It seemed indeed that, no sooner did the Allies feel : a little 
more confident about the outcome of the war, than they began 
to indulge in the mutual criticism which is one of the most 
cherished blessings of peace. In default of allies to attack, they 
could.at least give themselves the pleasure of treating their 
fellow-countrymen as enemies. Such a mood for a long time 
overshadowed the destinies of France. Much of this was logically 
inevitable. In the issues involving Generals de. Gaulle and 
Giraud, the personal element could not be excluded. Something 
has already been said of this matter, and the trouble did not 
come to a climax until the end of the period covered by the 
present volume. Other issues, were traceable to deeper sources, 
and seemed for a moment to threaten France with civil war 
when the armies in the field had liberated her. Here, as in the 
other matters raised in this chapter, it became increasingly 
obvious that little justice was being done to Hitler’s achieve- 
ment. He waged ‘total war’. If his military achievements were 
already on the down-grade, his successes in creating, or exag- 
gerating,. political tensions in every country which he occupied, 
or could reach by his diplomacy, steadily. grew. 

_ The French cauldron at present only simmered. The actions 
of Giraud, as far as one can discover, were always. beyond 
reproach. It is quite possible that he was a little inclined to 
favour authoritarian rule. An officer at the Staff College, Cam- 
berley, once said to the present writer—‘ You train us to com- 
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mand. What do. you expect? Isn’t it natural we should expect to 
dominate ?’ I had no answer to that question; and I see no objec- 
tion that can reasonably be made against General Giraud if, by 
any chance, he. favoured a more. conservative and less radical 
government than that with which France entered the war. There 
is not the slightest evidence that he was not a completely loyal 
servant of his government. That ‘some foreign writers should 
term him ‘Fascist’ is only evidence of the proneness to resort to 
the current term of abuse for anyone: who did not think on 
exactly the same political lines. Giraud said he was not a politi- 
cian; and there is the amplest evidence that he spoke correctly. 
It was, in fact, his person and prestige that made him undesirable 
in a collection of men who could not accurately claim to be 
representative, and were, for the most part, undistinguished. 
When M. Pucheu, a former Minister of the Interior in the 
Vichy Government, arrived in North Africa, in May, Giraud 
placed him under police supervision. The National Committee, 
in August, arrested him, placed him on trial and executed him. 
It was Giraud who abolished the laws, imposed by Vichy, for the 
arbitrary internment without appeal. 

During May, General. Catroux had the onerous duty of 
mediating between General de Gaulle in London and General 
Giraud who was installed in French territory. There should not 
have been much difficulty, for Giraud made no pretensions to the 
understanding of politics; nor was he an egoist. At the end of 
May he issued a decree forbidding the display of his photograph 
or that of any other person, and ordering that the Tricolour 
alone should be exhibited as the national emblem in public and 
official places; and he restored the freedom of the press. 

_. Mr. Churchill, with General Sir Alan Brooke and General 
Marshall and Mr. Eden, were in Algiers at the time, and General 
de Gaulle arrived with MM. Philip and Massigli. It was natural 
that the friends.of France should desire that her representatives 
should show a united front to the world; and both the Generals 
were found stating that their one aim was unity. General de 
Gaulle, however, said that the National Committee could -not 
agree that the same man should be commander in the field and 
a member of the central authority, though this did not exclude 
the hope that the great military experience of General Giraud 
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would be at the service of the executive for matters relating to 
strategy. The two Generals went into conference? and General 
Georges arrived in Algiers to complicate still further the issue 
of the Generals. At times the personal tensions were pierced by 
a shaft of humour, as, for example, when on June the Ist, 

M. Peyrouton resigned his office as Governor-General of 
Algeria, and notified General de Gaulle and General Giraud at 
the same time. The former accepted the resignation and ordered 
him to hand over his control, while the latter asked him to retain 
control for the time being! 

This ambiguous position was not clarified when the French 
Committee for National Liberation was formed on June the 3rd; 
for it was decided that the two Generals should both be Chair- 
men, alternately. General de Gaulle thanked the representatives 
of Britain and the United States for their assistance in bringing 
about unity, and both Generals broadcast from Algiers. But it 
is evident that unity from the first meant very different things 
for the two men. Almost immediately there was a clash of 
opinion over the reorganization of the ground forces, and the 
allied representatives had once more to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. It was decided to fuse the three services in a single army, 
and Generals Giraud and de Gaulle were appointed respectively 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the North and West 
Africa, and the Army in other territories. This was an absurd 
compromise, but it was a purely temporary expedient. 

Giraud left for Washington on July the Srd to ask for more 
equipment for the North African Army as quickly as possible; 
and, after completing his mission, he returned via London. 
,Chere, on July the 21st, he was heard over the wireless ‘from 
London where General de Gaulle rallied the heroic vanguard of 
liberation’; and apparently the National Committee, for the 
moment at least, appreciated his services, for he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the armed forces. At the same time 
General de Gaulle was made President of the newly formed 
Committee of National Defence, which was to decide the general 
distribution of French forces in the various theatres. As Giraud 
was in future to preside only over the military discussions, 
while de Gaulle would preside over civil and political discus- 
sions (and also over the Committee of National Defence), 
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the manceuvres to side-track Giraud had reached another. 
stage... oF a ee ee ieee, eo sae ue As, F 

| fe was about this time that the National Committee decided 
to remove from office all who, holding responsible positions, had 
acted in such a way as to assist the enemy, by means of the 
Committee of Epuration. The purge had to be applied to the 
Army. Politics had seized the reins; but some more definite 
cause had to be adduced for the sake of the Allies, who had some 
misgivings about heresy-hunts at any time, but particularly 
during war. On August the 17th, General de Gaulle announced 
that 430 Army, Navy, and Air Force officers, including 40 
Generals, had been relieved of their command on the ground of 
age, a singular ground of offence when the most distinguished 
enemy General, Rundstedt, was the oldest General in the field 
anywhere. It was he who, later on, was charged with the defence 
of the Western Front when Hitler had faded into the ‘twilight of 
the gods’. But there can be no doubt that the action taken was 
thoroughly popular among people who could boast of little 
knowledge and less reflection. 

The French cause made heavy weather during the subsequent 
months, while the National Committee gained in confidence to 
such an extent that on November the 5th a statement was issued, 
apropos of the Moscow Conference, that the settlement of the 
fate of Germany and her allies could not be undertaken, or 
successfully conducted, without the participation of France. 
Irreproachable in ordinary times, it rang a little oddly when the 
National Committee was still only feeling its feet. Four days 
later, indeed, Generals Giraud, Georges, and Legentilhomme, and 
two other members, resigned from the Committee of National 
Liberation, which was then reconstituted. It was found necessary, 
the next day, for General de Gaulle to inform the press that the 
decision to reorganize the National Committee was taken on 
November the 6th with the complete assent of all the fifteen 
members, including Giraud. It was still a few months before the 
reconstituted Committee decided to remove Giraud from his 
post as Commander-in-Chief, and place him au reserve de com- 
mandement in view of his refusal of the post of Inspector- 
General. This post is customarily the polite way to retire a 
General; and so Giraud, who had had so much to do with the 
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operations which resulted in the final expulsion of the Germans 
from North Africa, disappeared quietly from the scene. To the 
end he remained a wholly loyal servant of the State, and it 
cannot be said that this episode in the teething troubles of the 
reborn France reassuted anyone as to the outlook for her 
future. | 7 | 
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CHAPTER 2 | 


The Battle of Kursk-Orel 


hen major operations were resumed in Europe no- 

one could complain that they lacked in violence or 

interest. Indeed, in some of its aspects, the: battle 

which began on July the 5th on the Russian front was one of the 

most interesting of the whole war; and the complete episode 

served, as did no other for almost a ya to illuminate the 
question of Germany’s strength. 

The counter-attack of the preceding March had left the Rus- 
sian front in a challenging state. Kharkov had been captured by 
Golikov on February the 16th, but almost exactly a month later 
the Russians had to evacuate the city under a skilful and violent 
counter-attack. The Germans had indeed pinched a large slice of 
territory out of the Russian gains, and the broad effect was to 
place the great centre of Kursk in a salient. If the Germans had 
not regained Kharkov, they would have been in a hopeless posi- 
tion about Orel. By the. recapture of Kharkov, however, the 
Russians were left with Kursk in as challenging a position as 
Orel. Each of the salients offered hostages to the attack. The 
general situation left no-one in any doubt about Russia’s plahs. 
Clearly she would attack and reduce the Orel salient at the 
earliest feasible moment. There could be no secret about that; 
and, in fact, her dispositions disclosed what prudence wished to 
conceal. But the German intentions were equally clear. If they 
had the power, they would certainly attack the salient about 
Kursk..A success would shorten their front as significantly as it 
would strengthen their general position.. ene regarded 
these as: minima. 

_ At the beginning of July, therefore, the Susser summer offen- 

sive was known to be imminent, and the direction of the main 

thrust was known. It was against all German tradition merely to 

await attack; but the objective of gaia ae action | ed her 
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troops was not as evident then as events were to disclose. It was 
far from generally recognized that German power had declined 
to such an extent that she could no longer launch a counter- 
offensive with any hope of success. The Russians, indeed, were 
buoyant and full of confidence about the offensive which they 
were about to resume. They had learned much from their spring 
successes, and even more from the subsequent check. But neither 
they nor any other of the Allies could be certain of the extent of 
the German decline; and the long-drawn-out struggle that hy 
still to take place before the war was won shows the limits to ‘all 
sanguine views on that question. If she had not the power to 
launch an offensive, as she had done in the two preceding sum- 
mers, what was Germany to do? It was still open to her to 
institute a spoiling attack; and this, it seems, was her decision. 
Salierits invite attack. Static they are like sitting birds. It is only 
in action that salients are dangerous. Then they become 
wedges, which may be driven home to split the front which they 
penetrate. 

As both sides knew what was afoot, surprise was ruled out, to 
a great extent.. What must be unknown was who would strike 
first, and precisely where and when; and there is evidence that it 
was Russian second thoughts that counselled waiting for the 
Germans to attack. No-one could be in any doubt about the very 
formidable power of the German blitzkrieg ; but when the impetus 
was broken there would come an admirable opportunity for 
revenge. Russia had been caught in a state of exhaustion after 
het offensive in the spring; she had come to realize that a dead 
period such as this is a general characteristic of all offensives. 
It is not only that the supply question tends to take control; but 
even more that an offensive met by a thoroughgoing active 
defence inevitably tends to.a phase in which its strength is spent, 
and if the defence has not similarly exhausted itself, then comes 
the time to react. On the other hand, the Russians knew full well 
that if they launched their offensive against an enemy concen- 
trated for attack, any lapse would provide the opportunity for a 
counter-thrust that might have fatal consequences for them. 
Their summer offensive might be delayed for months. There was 
never a time until the end of the war when the Allies dare permit 
themselves the luxury of a false move. There were some other 
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reasons that, in the end, led Russia to wait for the German attack. 
They had an abundant supply of artillery that was strong and 
efficient. Tanks attacking against that concentration had suffered 
before; and they would suffer heavy losses again. Further, they 
were a little better off for aircraft, owing to some increase in. 
supply and to the massive consequences. of the diversion caused 
by the Allies’ air offensive in the west. 

The salient about Kursk was, at this time, like a great 
parallelogram with its western face covered mainly by the 
Svapa and Seym, and its eastern face roughly drawn. by the 
section of the. Orel-Kursk—Byelgorod road in Russian hands. 
This parallelogram was inclined slightly towards the south- 
west; and the length of the eastern face was about 120 miles and 
the shorter side about 60. Within it, if the Russians were pre- 
paring for an offensive, there should be considerable forces; and 
the Germans had evidence that there was a concentration in the 
are a Kursk—-Lgov—Fatezh so disposed that it could move against 
the southern side of the Orel salient when the attack developed 
on the northern side. Rokossovsky was in charge of the western 
sector of the salient, with Vatutin on his left, holding the 
southern angle and the Donetz region, and Popov the northern 
angle. The western face of the salient did not invite attack. 
Attack there must be frontal, and promised to be slow and 
unproductive. But if wedges could be driven home in the 
northern and southern angles, it might be possible to cut off the 
whole salient with the forces it held. Here was the possibility of 
a double envelopment after the classic German tradition; and 
with characteristic thoroughness, the High Command prepared 
to repeat about Kursk what the Russians had effected at Stalin- 
grad—a ‘Cannae’. 

Examination shows that the German concentration was as 
heavy, for its purposes, as most of the preceding offensives. 
Including the operational reserves which were actually drawn 
into the battle, the striking force on the northern part of the 
salient was about 20 divisions, 7 of them Panzer and 11 Infantry 
divisions, and on the southern part it was about 18 divisions, 
10 of them Panzer divisions (3 of these S.S.) and 7 Infantry. On 
each sector there were motor divisions. The force immediately 
engaged was greater on the southern sector; and-it was there 
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that the S.S, divisions were flung in. There was one other 
difference; the northern. force was as much stronger in infantry 
as was the, southern in armour. The employment of 38 divisions 
on a comparatively limited operation suggests that the German 
High Command still held faithfully to the principle of concen- 
tration. It was a select force, a very powerful and numerous 
force; and its dispositions were suited to the nature of the tasks 
before it. The forward.zone was. shallower in the north, and 
deeper in the south; the armour was accommodated to these 
conditions. The striking force was also provided with numbers 
of self-propelled guns; and among the tanks were many of the 
latest heavy types. 

The northern thrust was directed towards the rear of Kursk, 
down the Zmievka—Maloarchangelsk—Shigri road. On the flanks 
of this, the main northern thrust, were columns operating to- 
wards Fatezh. Although the Germans had concentrated on this 
sector a smaller force of armour, it was proportioned to the 
resistance they expected to encounter from the. depth of the 
defences. The main attack in the south was aimed at Korocha. 
This town, like Shigri, lies far to the rear of Aursk; and the 
thrust was covered on the left by a powerful column directed on 
Oboyan. 

Viewing the outlook on the eve of the attack, would anyone 
have cared to indulge in unlimited optimism? The difference 
between this and the offensives of the preceding years was that 
on this occasion the Russians had tasted the exhilarating tonic of 
resounding successes against the Germans. Defeat passes, but 
having been defeated does not pass; if the Russians tended to 
exaggerate that effect, they were, in any case, warned .and 
immeasurably better prepared than ever before. 

The attack opened at dawn on July the 5th, and it appeared to 
engulf the whole of the salient, though on the western face there 
were only holding attacks. Nothing was to be gained by a 
frontal drive of that sort, and Kluge, who was in charge of the 
offensive, was too shrewd to waste his force upon it. It can be 
assumed that every attack which entails the use of quantities of 
armour will secure an initial penetration. The defence, while 
endeavouring to break the force of the assault. before it achieves 
even that, is generally content to limit the penetration and stop 
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it before any vital centre is reached. Such wedges were, in fact 
driven into the ‘northern defences, where the fortified positions 
were not deep; but the Russians retorted by sending their air- 
craft to raid all the junctions which supplied the attack; and, 
beyond that, used their artillery with telling effect. The positions 
had all been carefully sited, and the Russian artillery was in 
strong concentration. Considerable numbers of tanks were 
knocked out, and the Russian tanks even attacked the German 
‘Tigers’ with success. After several days of blztzkrieg attack, the 
northern flank of the salient had been penetrated between two and 
six miles, the forward zone had been overrun on a narrow front, 
and a wedge had been driven in towards Maloarchangelsk. But 
the wedge was held in a vice; and the estimate of German tanks 
destroyed for once did not err so extravagantly. In the south, 
where the defence belt was deeper, the initial success was even 
less significant. The enemy succeeded in making some progress 
towards Oboyan and a little more in the direction of Novy 
Oskol, after pushing up the Donetz towards Rzhava. But here 
the advance was not appreciable; and the overall picture after 
the first few days’ attack was not discouraging. As a blitzkrieg 
the Russians considered the German assault had failed. It had 
disclosed no new tactics; it had revealed strength, but not 
unexpected strength; and the Russians felt they could cope with 
it. The German commentators, on the other hand, announced 
that the attack was only in its initial stage, though it had 
achieved successes of a surprising magnitude and a new phase 
had begun. 

This at least appears to have been true. The German Com- 
mand found themselves with the task, not so much of exploiting 
their success as with the necessity to achieve one commen- 
surate with the expenditure. As early as the second day of the 
offensive, broadcasts from Berlin and also from Rome had been 
employed in denying that the Germans were engaged in a major 
offensive; and the German News Agency had been emphasizing 
the fierceness of the Russian attacks in the Byelgorod area. It 
was even stated by Berlin that their counter-attacks were so 
heavy that reserves, especially tanks, had been thrown in. The 
next day the Germans were openly maintaining that the Rus- 
sians had begun the attack but insisted that they had then the 
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initiative and had taken a number of vital centres. That poms 
was not lost on the Russian Staff. | 

The shape of the battle had now begun to assume definition. 
Midway through the first week it was clear that in the north, 
although the defences were shallower and the penetration had 
reached the main position, no break-through had been attained 
or was any longer probable. In the south the outlook was not so 
encouraging. The line of approach to Oboyan was blocked, but 
the advance was being resumed towards Rzhava and Korocha. 
Here a wedge had been driven; and, with its axis pointed to- 
wards the north-east, there was at least some colour for the 
German claim that they were moving towards ‘the rear of the 
Russian system’. Fresh tanks were brought in both north and 
south, and in the latter direction furious aces were made to 
broaden the wedge. 

Positions here changed hands several times. Every sivarce 
had to face heavy counter-attacks. The Germans, however, 
continued to make some progress in the deeply echeloned posi- 
tions in the wooded country. By the 8th it was being asserted in 
Berlin that the fighting was reaching an increasing pitch of 
violence, and that ‘vast tank battles were developing’; and the 
next day it was said that this was ‘the most violent battle of 
machines of the war’. The Germans based much of their con- 
fidence upon their tanks—Super-Tigers: the Jaguar and the 
Panther Mark VI. The Russians opposed them with their 52-ton 
Kutusov, their Klim Voroshilov, and T. 34. There was, indeed, 
a terrifying holocaust of tanks on both sides; but the Germans 
lost more heavily because the Russian artillery was so superb, 
and they could less bear the losses. Moreover, although the 
Germans affected to make light of it, the destruction caused by 
the Russian minefields was formidable ;.and the Stormoviks had 
developed a technique for tank destruction. Finally the Russians 
were using a new. mobile gun, which compared for effectiveness 
very favourably with the mobile guns which the Germans were 
using: in great numbers. 

‘It was on July the 8th—only the fourth day from the opening 
of the offensive—that a number of positions in the northern 
sector, captured in the first day, were regained by the Russians; 
and although the Germans recoiled swiftly and forcibly, signs of 
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exhaustion had begun to appear. The Siberians, who were 
mainly engaged in this sector, were troops of the first quality; 
and they showed that they could bear the strain better than the 
Germans. It was on the 12th that the German commentators 
also began to show signs of exhaustion. They affected to dis- 
cover ‘signs of fluidity’ in'this sector; and Sertorious began to 
insist that this was a ‘battle of attrition on a great scale’. The 
explanation was, however, soon disclosed. The Germans had 
shot their bolt on the northern sector, and the Russians had gone 
over to the attack. The battle of Kursk had begun to merge into 
the battle of Orel. | 

The battle in the south was still pressed for almost a fortnight 
longer. Kluge was inevitably reluctant to abandon his gains in 
the south when a further extension seemed likely to compel the 
Russians to weaken their offensive towards Orel. Yet the Ger- 
man Command must have noted already one significant pointer 
to the Russian strength. When the Germans had attacked on 
previous occasions, they had not only secured deep penetrations 
swiftly, but the Russians had been quite ready to admit the 
success by evacuating the neighbouring positions. They were no 
longer disposed to barter territory for release from pressure. 
There had, from the opening of this offensive, been no sign of 
any tendency to fall back. Every yard of advance had to be paid 
for in flesh and blood and materia]. Even in the south, where the 
position was by no means favourable, Vatutin had never ceased 
to strike back forcibly ; and advances at such a price were useless 
to the Germans. A swift encirclement would have put their out- 
lay to usury. They stood to secure great numbers of troops and 
masses of material at small cost. But this yard by yard advance 
could not but do them harm, since even an equal loss by both 
sides could not fail to weaken the weaker side disproportionately. 

There cannot be any doubt that Vatutin and Hoth both lost 
very heavily in these costly battles; but the losses were not as 
much higher as the imaginative estimates of German commen- 
tators suggested. When this attempt to extract a victory. out of 
the attack on the Kursk salient was at length abandoned by the 
Germans, a commentator, saying that they had captured 50,000 
Russian prisoners since the opening of the battle, insisted that 
the Russian losses in killed and wounded must, therefore, amount 
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to about 350,000. But this figure, according to the proportions 
verified in the last war, should have been about 200,000; and 
the fact that he had to make such an estimate showed that their 
penetration had not been as deep as suggested, or the Staff 
would have been able to see for itself. 

Strong German attacks continued to be made north of Byel- 
gorod for some days longer; but exhaustion had begun to take 
control of the German offensive even there, and Model had no 
doubt suggested to Kluge the advantage of cutting his losses. 
On July the 16th the odd note was found in the communiqué that 
there was strong ‘reconnaissance activity’. There was no further 
claim of German progress, even in the southern sector; and 
Vatutin began to follow up the German withdrawal. Then on 
July the 24th Marshal Stalin issued an Order of the Day stating 
that the German offensive, which began on July the 5th, had been 
finally liquidated. After describing the forces which Kluge had 
committed to this battle, he admitted that a wedge of between 
10 and 28 miles had been driven into the Russian positions. 
(The Germans said it was 38 miles deep; but their ultimate 
failure becomes a little difficult to explain if such a success was 
achieved.) The German plan for a summer offensive had been 
completely frustrated. In the period between July the 5th and 
the 23rd the German losses were 70,000 officers and men killed ; 
destroyed or disabled: tanks, 2,900; self-propelled guns, 195; 
field guns, 844;-aeroplanes, 1,392; and 5,000 lorries. 

This loss was, in the broad, very impressive and encouraging ; 
and the fact that the offensive had been broken was even more 
so. Here was a deliberate offensive battle waged by very power- 
ful. forces both numerically and materially, by an Army which 
was content to admit some inferiority in the winter, but insisted 
that it could launch a successful blitzkrieg in the summer. How- 
ever one should admit the limitations of the objective on this 
occasion it must be recognized that it had not been obtained, 
and that a very heavy price had been paid for an open failure. 
The losses quoted by Marshal Stalin naturel included those 
suffered already.in the Orel battle. 
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“THE ASSAULT ON OREL — 


‘Since July the 15th, when the Orel offensive was first an- 
nounced, the interest had been diverted to that battle. Orel 
meant very different things for the two armies. The salient 
could be a thorn in the side of the Russian armies. While it was 
maintained, the Russians could not hope to exploit the advan- 
tages which the possession of Kursk gave them. It was well 
supplied with communications, and forces could be readily trans- 
ferred from one sector to another. Moreover, in order that it 
should retain its influence, it had been made as ‘impregnable’ 
as such an area can. ‘Hedgehogs’ had been constructed at all the 
main nodal points as far west as Lyudinovo (on the Briansk— 
Rzhev railway). Zhidra (on the Moscow line), Bolkhov, Mtsensk 
(Ovel~Tula line), Zmievka (Kursk-Orel line), Kromy, Navlya 
(on the Briansk—Lgov line) were all heavily fortified; and, on 
the Orel—Bryansk line itself, Karachev and Khotinets were also 
established as centres of defence. The one reflection the detached 
observer is bound to make on examining these elaborate dis- 
positions is that their maintenance inevitably entailed a very 
considerable force; and a force of such dimensions was difficult 
to allocate to the positions after the ‘battle of attrition on a large 
scale’. This, of course, did not depreciate the importance of 
maintaining the Orel salient. From Kursk the Russians looked 
westwards towards Kiev, and were clearly determined to launch 
their offensive in that direction. While the Orel salient existed, 
it entered a caveat to that plan; one of them had to go. Further- 
more, it formed a formidable road-block on the main direct com- 
munication with Moscow. If the Orel salient should be reduced, 
the German positions would be little worse, but the Russian 
would be immensely improved. If they had not struck first at 
Kursk, the Germans in Orel would have had stronger resources 
to maintain their position; and they might have attacked the 
southern flank of the Kursk salient as an effective diversion. 

On July the 12th, however, Marshal Stalin felt strong enough 
to open his offensive against Orel. It was a bold decision, for the 
Germans had secured a penetration in the south, and had only 
been attacking from the north for a week. They might be con- 
sidered to have reserves of some strength at their disposal still. 
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The bold course, however, proved, as so often in war, the 
path of wisdom; and when, three days later, the first announce- 
ment of the offensive was made, they had broken through on a 
95-mile front on the north side of the salient, and on the east on 
a 20-mile front. In the former breach they had secured a penetra- 
tion of some 26 miles, and in the latter of from 12 to 15. The 
two bases from which the attack was mainly supplied were 
Sukhinichi in the north and Yelets in the east. In between lies 
Mtsensk, on the railway to Tula, but this strong position had 
itself to be reduced. When the offensive opened it was noted 
that the Russians were using an abundance of armour, and that 
they had, in addition to numbers of Klim Voroshilov and T.34 
tanks, strong forces of Churchills and Shermans. On the 15th 
Rokossovsky joined in the offensive, and within 48 hours had 
recaptured all the positions which had been lost in Kluge’s 
offertsive. The advance upon Orel went forward by spurts, but 
each day some fresh advance was made; and although the Ger- 
mans fought very stubbornly and positions sometimes changed 
hands several times before they were securely held by the 
Russians, the surge forward continued steadily. At times as 
many as eleven counter-attacks had to be dealt with before the 
advance could be resumed. 

In exactly a-week from the opening of the attack the Russians 
were only 15 miles from Orel on the east, 35 to 40 in the south, 
and, in the north, little more than 10 miles from the critical line 
from Bryansk. Mobile engagements were taking place towards 
the west and the north-west. A sudden violent thrust towards the 
railway brought the Russians within 5 miles of it on’ July the 21st 
when the strong position of Mtsensk was’stormed. This was an 
important success, as it tended to open the way for the develop- 
ment of a powerful thrust from the north-east. The following 
dav a perhaps even more important bastion fell. Each of these 
positions had been defended with desperate determination, and 
it is doubtful if they would have been stormed so easily but for 
the powerful drive which Rokossovsky was directing up the 
Kursk—Orel railway-line towards Zmievka. Nevertheless, the 
casualties-were heavy on both sides, and if the Russians had not 
had ample resources, the offensive might well have tended to 
stagnate in mid-stream. The advance, however, continued; and 
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however strongly the Germans fought, their position within the 
salient was now steadily becoming more precarious and costly. 
On July the 25th Zmievka Station was captured. Rokossovsky’s 
column here was only about 26 miles from Orel, and in capturing 
this station it had made the first appreciable gain beyond the 
positions from which the Germans had attacked on July the 5th. 
German reinforcements were brought into the salient to stem the 
advance, though by this time it must have become evident to the 
High Command that Orel could not be held; and it seemed that 
they. were trying to provide an explanation of this unhappy 
possibility by their exaggeration of the local attacks on other 
parts of the front. On the 27th Yeropinko Station, the next up 
the line from Zmievka, was taken; and this column was now only 
17 miles from Orel. 

It was in this direction that the Siberians were taking their 
revenge for the retreat which the German attack had forced on 
them. The last stage of the battle had begun. Heavy rains had 
fallen for some days; but although they fettered the advance of 
tanks, they had little effect on the Cossack horses, and the 
cavalry had been thrown in towards the rear of the German 
positions in Orel, The main bastions had fallen, but there still 
remained anti-tank ditches, mines, and even trench systems. In 
spite of everything, the next station to Orel fell.on July the 29th. 
Rokossovsky was now only 10 miles away from the city, and 
no-one could fail to see that it was in a critical position. An 
Order from Model urged upon everyone the duty of fighting to 
the last; but a fresh threat developed without warning. From 
Bolkhov there runs a line to Khotinets on the Orel-Bryansk 
railway; and on the very day that Model was giving his des- 
perate orders, fierce fighting broke out not far from that strong 
point. If it should fall, the possibility of capturing part, if not the 
whole, of the Orel garrison would at once arise. Somiehow that 
development was warded off. Torrential rains and. thunder- 
storms began to hamper movement; and inevitably they ham- 
pered most the troops who stood to pain most from swift 
advance. The Russian grip on Orel began to tighten in a semi- 
circle running from the north round by the east to the south. 
On. August the 2nd the second line of defences below Bolkhov 
was broken through, and the advance developed rapidity. The 
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resistance began to weaken. Kromy, an immensely strong posi- 
tion, fell after encirclement. The Russians had been fighting in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the railway for some days, and 
on that night a German broadcast suggested that already the 
Russians were in the streets of the city. The Russians closed in 
from three sides. The station came under shell-fire. German 
newspapers began to recall and compare the ‘tragic days of 
Stalingrad’. On August the 4th, at midnight, the Russians broke 
into the city. Street fighting began; but the withdrawal had 
taken place, and only a strong rearguard remained. The evacua- 
tion had been planned for some time, the Germans informed the 
world! But nothing could explain away the loss of a position 
which, defensively and offensively, was of such importance. The 
Russians were pressing in towards Karachev, Zhidra and past 
Kromy. The rearguards fell back stubbornly and reluctantly. 


CAPTURE OF BYELGOROD 


But another development had come to colour the horizon with 
broader promise. While the Russians were closing in the last few 
miles towards Orel, Vatutin, whose troops had been facing the 
German winter positions since July the 24th, suddenly opened 
an offensive towards the south. The first fruits were harvested 
the next day in the capture of Byelgorod. Orel and Byelgorod 
made August the 5th a date which the Russians were certain to 
remember. It was about this time that a:German broadcast 
informed the world that ‘the strength of the Soviet: Army had 
already been spent for the most part’: How absurd that sugges- 
tion was the immediate future was to show. There had been a 
tendency to divert attention from the Orel sector by exaggerat-. 
ing the importance of the Russian attacks on the Mius and the 
Donetz where, about the storm-centre of Izium, they had estab- 
lished three bridgeheads and maintained them against counter- 
attacks. These attacks were not devoid of importance, but they 
were made for the purpose of diverting forces away from the 
Orel area, or alternatively pinning them down. 

Orel and Byelgorod fell, and a fresh chapter in the Russian 
offensive opened. But meanwhile another development had 
occurred! A ‘Third Front’ had been opened. 
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t was while the German offensive against the Kursk salient 

hung in the balance that the Allies suddenly astonished the 

world by successfully landing in Sicily. The twe months’ in- 
terval since the conclusion of the Tunisian campaign had seemed 
so long that impatience had begun to pass into apathy. The Ger- 
man propaganda on the impregnability of the ‘Fortress of 
Ew ope’, never so stupid as many affected to believe, had not 
entirely failed of its effect; and observers, seeing only the reports. 
of air operations, which by now were automatically discounted, 
came to wonder what was amiss. _ 

Yet the landing in Sicily in July the 10th was merely the cul- 
mination of a long course of preparations. What mainly caused 
the interval between the clearing up in Tunisia and the invasion 
of Europe was the shortage of shipping and landing-craft. Given 
this governing condition, no time had been wasted. Preparations 
had long been in train for the expedition which was part of the 
plan concerted at Casablanca; but, for the actual landings, fresh 
experience steadily added complexity, while it also added to 
security. The landings in North Africa taught the Allies much, 
and Sicily gained the advantage. | 

But remote preparations began as early as April, when the 
Italian bases first came under continuous heavy raiding. Clearly 
part of the design of the Tunisian campaign, these raids were an 
essential factor in the invasion preparations. Naples was bombed 
on April the 4th and on five other days of that month. Sardinia 
received a visit from Flying Fortresses on April the 10th, and 
home-based R.A.F. planes attacked the great naval base of 
Spezzia on April the 13th and 18th. Civita Vecchia and Palmero 
were bombed by aircraft from Africa on May the 14th; and if the 
distribution of the raids is carefully examined, it can be seen that 
it.was so widespread that although it covered the eees it 
conveyed no clear information to the enemy. : 
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_ Throughout May and June the raids ranged over. ttaly : and 
the Aegean. ‘Pantellaria was among. the most popular objects. of 
this activity. An island of about the size of Jersey, only some 60 
miles from the south-west of. Sicily and 44 from the African 
coast, it afforded useful bases. for enemy. aircraft, and for those 
gnats of the narrow seas, the. E-boats. The great fleet of sea- 
craft necessarily involved jin an invasion would have offered a 
congenial prey for these vessels. Prudence. suggested the reduc- 
tion of this small base-in the direct line of approach from Tunisia. 

Pantellaria was, however, strongly defended. ,It had nearly 
200 A.A. and coastal defence guns, and, in addition, skilfully 
sited machine-gun nests, with an abundance of wire. 

The capture of Pantellaria' was, therefore, carefully planned; 
but first, the island was subjected to an intensive bombardment 
fram the air. On May the 18th a particularly heavy raid .was 
made on the island, and. though: Sicily and Sardinia shared the 
attack, from this time Pantellaria suffered steadily and increas- 
ingly. The Navy assisted in: the softening ‘process, and there can 
be little doubt that it suffered much. Over, 3,000. tons of bombs 
were flung upon the island in almost as: many raids; and i in five 
days in June (2nd, Srd, 5th, 8th, and 10th) the Navy ‘poured. in 
a hail of'shell. From.the 4th onwards to the 10th inclusive, the 
aircraft were daily over the island. Infantry and. tanks were to 
have carried out the main assault at.noon:on June the 1th; but 
the.defenders had had enough; and on that day the island sur- 
rendered., As.the Navy intervened with some, effect, it could not 
strictly. be maintained that this. was the first. surrender, to air 
attack. Nevertheless, it seems that the air attack was the most 
cogent argument for the isolated garrison, 11,150 of whom, had 
laid down their arms. Excuses were made that the exhaustion. of 
the drinking-water. had caused. the capitulation, and it. is true 
that:the island has no fresh water ; but it was not lack of anything, 
except. perhaps lack. of heart in,a struggle that, seemed, so, un- 
‘promising and so purposeless,. ss 

Italian casualties on the: island were few. "Thus lend, a one 
important Stage. on the. route to, Sicily, had been accomplished. 
The, next day the. much smaller island of Lampedusa,.,about 
90 miles to the south-west, followed the example of Pantellaria, 
after a short heavy. bombardment, and the, still smaller island. to 
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the norhcenat of Lampedusa—Linosa—surrendered on June the 
“18th. ‘Lamipeduse as about 4,000 poner and another crop 
| of excuses. 

: These were cheap, but fai front valueless, victories; ‘and they 
| added alittle light relief and colour to the waiting period. It was 
on'the day that Lampedusa yielded that the King’ arrived by air 
‘in North Africa to visit the troops. On June the ‘20th he was in 
Malta, which, having survived an ordeal that was unique, was so 
-soon to have an ample revenge by becoming the advanced head- 
quarters of ne ous Command for nea invasion o a Ge 


THE LANDING IN SICILY 


Despite it its cereale daring, the actual landing operation was 
ruled by prudence. Sicily is a large island. In area it is about a 
‘third larger than Wales; and, in fact, the invasion developed into 
‘the greatest island campaign of the European War. The island 
‘forms a rough isosceles triangle with one side facing north and 
the other south-west. Each is about 150 miles in length, while 
‘the base, facing east, is about 100 miles long. The island lies 
‘about 80 miles from Tunisia and 60 from Malta. It can be seen 
that land-based fighter cover, which inevitably took first place 
as a condition sine qua'non, could have been afforded slightly 
‘more easily for a landing in Sardinia than for one on the northern: 
side of Sicily, in the region, say, of Palermo. A more daring 
strategy might have selected this northern face of Sicily, which 
would have given the Allies an easier course to aa the 
obvious goal of the invaston. — : 7 
- The air offensive was designed to — the enemy in suspense, 
and so, if possible, gain the advantage of surprise. It could not 
‘inflict the damage which Pantellaria had suffered; it ranged too 
far for that. But the air offensive never deserved the depreciation 
it received. It is; perhaps, intelligible’ ‘that the scope of the 
damage should be minimized. Day by‘day, here and elsewhere, 
raids were ' ‘Teported with a steady increase in the numbers 
‘involved, and ‘in the weight and precision of the bombing. But 
‘though it was obvious that explosive,’ scattered about in such 
ambunts, ‘must cause damnage, though precise objectives were 
‘veported' hit and damaged to such’ and ‘such a degree, though 
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British people’ had seen historic monuments, churches, anil: 
dwelling-houses crumble to ruins under an incomparably lighter: 
attack, few people really appreciated the effect of the Allied’ 
offensive. It was only when France was overrun in‘the-summer. 
of 1944, only when the damage so perversely prevented the: 
restoration of civil life, that the achievement of this skilful and. 
persistent attack forced itself on public notice by degrees; and 
it was then accompanied by the sobering reflection that the 
enemy had shown no sign of its impact. | 

Nevertheless, it can be recognized that it did not encourage 

a people like the Italians, who were never wholeheartedly i in the. 
war. Naval sorties could hardly be expected in view of the, 
pointed hints. provided by the persistent attentions of Flying: 
Fortresses to Naples, and the careless use of Spezzia as a port of 
call for aircraft of the R.A.F. on their way back to Britain. 
S. Giovanni, Reggio di Calabria, and Messina provided favourite 
targets for allied aircraft, which ranged also over various s parts: 
of the Aegean. 
_ The Allies knew their plan; ana; perhaps, it was ; not easy to 
deceive the Italians; but, even if it could be assumed that Sicily 
was predestined to be the first landing-place in ‘Fortress 
Europe’, there were other places where the Allies might have 
landed. The northern coast, Messina, Palermo, or even the toe 
of Italy might have come first. A little later on the Americans 
began, in the Pacific, a process of by-passing important and. 
strongly held bases, sometimes establishing sea and air bases to 
neutralize them, sometimes ignoring them, except for periodical 
visits. Even if that might have proved a hazardous adventure 
with a great island base, it could not be ruled out; and various. 
attempts were made to confuse the enemy. Such were the con- 
stant raids on Palermo and Messina; such were the air-raids on’ 
Crete and the attack by British ground forces on the Cretan air-. 
fields; such the streams of transport to the Aegean and the 
excursions in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The enemy Command was misled. Clearly the northern coast. 
had advantages as obviois as the disadvantages of a southern 
approach ; but the south-eastern sector could be given land-based 
fighter cover, and a landing in force could be faced more assuredly 
with that condition. It remained something of an adventure, and 
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the risks. had ‘to be weighed carefully. So, as the preparations 
moved to. -completion, the eagles began to gather in Malta. 

Eisenhower’s ,command-pest was in Tunis, and. from there -he 
visited Alexander and Montgomery. Alexander was to have 
control. of the expedition which, comprising the Eighth Army 
under Montgomery and the Seventh under that dynamic figure, 
Patton, was now called the 15th Army Group. The Eighth 
Army still had its 30th and. 13th Corps, the former comprising 
the 51st Highland Division, 1st Canadian Division, 1st Canadian 
Tank Brigade, 231st Infantry Brigade, and the 23rd Armoured 
Brigade; and the latter the 50th (Northumbrian) Division, 5th 
Division, and 4th Armoured Brigade. The Seventh Army in- 
cluded at first the Ist, 3rd, and 45th paeey Divisions. and the 
and Armoured Division. . 

To each of these armies was assigned an Airborne Division. 
The Eighth had the 1st Airborne, and-the Seventh the 82nd 
Airborne; and about ten o’clock on the night of July the oth, 
watchers in Malta could see, by the light of the half-moon, the 
great stream of these night-birds flying towards their,goal. The 
gliders of the 1st Airborne Division had as their goal the port 
and harbour of Syracuse, while the 82nd American Airborne 
Division had to seize the airfield and high ground overlooking 
Gela. Hazardous tasks, neither was accomplished with complete 
success ; but the daring attempts did much to prepare the way for 
the main seaborne sl which took place at 2.45. on the 
following. morning. oe 

In the initial assault, some 3, 000 by ahins landed dbout. 160, 000 
fer A mericaris. British, Canadians, and French—with about 
14,000 vehicles, 600 tanks, and 1,800 guns. The naval force 
comprised 6 battleships, 4 aircraft carriers, 30 cruisers. and 
destroyers, and:.over 100 corvettes, and the landings were 
launched from ducks and jeeps in great numbers., Never before 
was-seen such an immense orderly. confusion; never before such 
an almost infinite. complexity brought under control and.ordered 
toa rigid time-table,. In-an operation in which so;much. was 
novel, it is still necessary to note that warships.operated inshore, 
supporting the.landings, attacking the enemy flanks, and creat- 
ing havoc in the coastal:communications.."The aircraft. made pos- 
sible this tactical novelty, which, only a few years before, would 
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have been condemned without discussion by naval theoreticians. 
Yet the transport of a Canadian Division from England, and an 
‘American from pers rank high i in the caring novelties 5 the 
invasion. 

_ When all was over, it was admitted that the Sicilian campaign 
did not conform to plan. It was expected to take about ninety 
‘days; actually all was over in thirty-nine. The eastern half of the 
island is mountainous, and particularly favoured defence. It be- 
came apparent to the German Command, very early in the cam- 
paign, that little was to be expected from the Italians, and ‘that 
the Eighth Army, who were operating there, could be allowed no 
chances. When the Canadians, with the assistance of the Ameri- 
cans, took Enna, on July the 20th, it was clear that troops left 
behind towards the west would risk being cut off. The Germans 
were, therefore, withdrawn to the mountain block, there to 
practise their favourite tactics of delay and evasion. Decisive 
clashes were aborted; and the Allies were encouraged to spend 
their forces in barren positional attacks. That the Germans car- 
ried out their task skilfully can be recognized; that it was far 
from perfectly accomplished has already been pointed out. But 
they contrived to evacuate about two-thirds of their forces to 
the mainland, though the Italians were not so fortunate. It is 
‘because the campaign fell into this pattern that Catania became 
the key to the situation. When it fell on August the 5th, the 
campaign was nearing its close, and, under cover of the stubborn 
resistance of the Germans, the Eighth Army were held, while 
the American Seventh Army had already overrun the whole of 
the western part of the island, and sent many thousands of 
‘Italians to the prisoners’ cages. 

German mentality will always be a mystery. to other scales 
and, before describing the actual course of-events, it may be 
‘mentioned that their-reaction to the invasion, which was clearly 
‘impending, showed itself by nervous speculation about what was 
‘afoot, ahd simultaneous attempts to demonstrate ‘its hopeless- 
ness. On-May the 12th, for instance, the Wehrmacht produced an 
illustration: purporting to show the ‘sure’ defences of Sicily. 
Very formidable they looked, too!: They, at least, conveyed the 
impression it was sought to produce. In the ea it was not 
these upon which the defence turned. - Be 4 
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The air attack which preceded. the invasion had wiped out. the: 
enemy G.H.Q. at Taormina in daylight on. Friday,.and driven, 
the Luftwaffe off the island to their Italian-bases. This. result. was. 
vital to.the success of the British and American airborne troops. 
The gliders landed the Commanda:units with far from complete. 
success. They and the parachutists had a vital task to perform 
behind the enemy lines, but many faulty landings were made. 
Some were scattered,.and some.even landed in the sea; yet,:on 
both the Eighth Army.and Seventh Army fronts, they did mag- 
nificent work. The landings stretched along 100 miles of coast. 
between Licata and Syracuse; and only at Gela, on the American 
sector, was there any real attempt to oppose them. The Italian 
defence was rarely more than nominal. Complete tactical sur- 
prise had been secured; and when the British and American 
warships opened fire on the coastal defences before dawn, it-was 
thought that no more than a demonstration or a heavy sabotage 
raid was intended. But at Gela the Germans struck back swiftly 
with armour, and almost drove the Americans into the sea. It: 
was an American combat team which landed with light howitzers. 
between. the hastily devised line and the 15th Panzer Division 
that broke the assault. It was twice repeated; but throughout 
Sunday, the 11th, and most of Monday, the Germans were held 
off. Meanwhile, the Canadians broke through the defences south- 
west of Pachino, on the south-east:-tip of the island, and although 
they met some resistance from Italians north and. west. of the: 
town, they moved inland like veterans, and quickly established. 
their bridgehead. Indeed, the flares announcing the landings. on 
the beach-heads had begun to light the sky, from. igiaeiiaiel 
of the front, ten minutes after zero hour. | ~ 
Admiral Cunningham had sent a message to the naval. com- 
manders warning them that ‘great risks must be, and are to be 
accepted. The.safety of our own ships and all distracting con- 
siderations are to be relegated.to the second place or disregarded 
asthe accomplishment of our primary duty may require’;:and. 
in the landing phase the. expedition owed. most.to the order and. 
initiative of the Navy. Three. hours after‘zero, the landings had_, 
been successfully made. The troops of the 13th Corps had landed, 
below Syracuse with the immediate objective. of taking over. 
from the parachute -troops,. while the 30th Corps operated on 
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their left. With: bombers’ operating in advance of them, ‘and 
ample fighter cover ahead, the success of the landings was never 
in doubt, and ‘the following day, from one'end of the long front 
to the other, the Allied: troops had established themselves and_ 
pushed inland. That evening the fine port of Syracuse was in the 
hands of the British troops. This was a considerable prize, for it 
facilitated the next part of their rolé—the advance northwards 
to Augusta and Catania: ‘The former surrendered to destroyers’ 
on the 12th, the day when the Canadians, with the Americans on 
their left, captured Ragusa, and the Americans. were engaged ) 
heavily north of Gela. | 
By the fourth day, July the 18th, the E ighth ‘Mea were in 
possession of a considerable area of the south-eastern tip of the 
island; 12,000 prisoners were in Allied hands, and it was evident 
to the Germans that it was in the eastern part of the island the 
greater danger lay. The enemy Field Army comprised 7 divi- 
sions, 2 of them Germans, and there were the equivalent.of 5 
Italian Coastal Defence divisions. With such a force, a prolonged | 
and successful defence might have been made in such excellent 
defensive country; but already it was clear that the onus of the: 
defence fell upon the Germans; and their: divisions were soon 
withdrawn into the eastern part of the eee to be a : 
there, almost to the end. 3 | 
Its this that explains the difference in pace of the two armies. 
Measured in miles, the advance up the east coast seemed almost 
to mark time. Catania is separated from Augusta by only about 
23 miles, but between the capture of the two places there: 
stretched a period of 23 days. A mile a day is not a thrilling pace; 
and, of course, the advance did not follow that rhythm. But some’ 
idea of the resistance can be gained from the time taken between 
the two places when General Patton’s forces entered Palermo, 
only 11 days after the capture of Licata, 75 air miles distant.’ 
The Eighth Army’s foothold was secure and deep within the 
first few days,:while Patton’s was'little more than a fringe along: 
the coast. But the Americans lost no time in deepening their 
bridgehead: They had already éccupied Naro, some miles inland, 
north-west of Licata, by Tuesday, and Canicatti’ followed the: 
next day. This town is-a road junction of some importance, ‘as it’ 
commands the approach to Enna,” possession’ ‘of which’ would: 
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sever rail and direct road communications between the western © 
and -eastern parts’ of the ‘island, and also to the hill town of 
Agrigento’ The most important town in southern ‘Sicily, Agri-. 
gento fell to a combined attack by land and ‘sea. It was occupied’ 
at the end of.a hot day, and the counter-attack which appeared. 
to be pending, was broken ‘up: by gunfire. This was exactly a= 
week from: the first landings, and there were already some 
30,000 prisoners in. the cages. The Americans swiftly pushed up 
the road towards ‘Enna. On ‘July the 18th they captured Caltani- : 
setta and the same day entered Porto Empedocle. Two days 
later Enna fell to the joint action of the Seventh and Eighth ° 
Armies. They were now pushing out their elbows with increased" 
confidence and success. Castelvetrano was occupied on July the: 
21st, and the next day saw the Americans enthusiastically wel-. 
comed in Palermo, Italy’s fifth largest port. By this cross-country 
dash a considerable area was cut off in the north-west, and the 
ports of Trapani and Marsala were occupied the following day. 
The operations had accomplished all this in just a fortnight, and 
the Seventh Army alone had taken over 50,000 prisoners. On 
July the 25th, the port of Termini, about a third of the distance 
along the northern face of Sicily, was captured, a useful gain, 

since it assimilated a still further section of the raw ey com- 
munications of the island. : 


THE PLAIN OF CATANIA 


‘Mesnwhile, Montgomery had been occupying the attention 
of the Germans at so many points that these hard-bitten troops 
were kept well dispersed. Catania was the immediate objective; 
and, after the Canadians had captured Ragusa-and the Modica air-_ 
field;‘a little to the south; they overran Comiso. They captured’ 
Bruccali, in spite. of an attack by a Hermann Goering division, 
and attempted to push through the bottleneck between Lentini 
and the.coastal marshes. In front of them ran the Simeto, a'river'. 
which twisted its course across the plain of Catania,’ to flow 
north-westward, leaving the great Gerbini aerodrome to the. 
west, and threading its way through the hills to the west ‘of 
Paterno. To avoid being held. ‘up at the river, the Primsola 
bridge;. which carried the road from Lentini, had ‘to be seized and 
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held. The. bridge, about 400 feet long, was so obviously impor- 
tant that parachutists were dropped on the night of July the 13th, 
and this gallant detachment fought hard to hold the bridge.: 
While part: of them brought Italian prisoners into the British. 
lines on the following night, after holding them all day, the rest. 
fought for the bridge against the attack of six or seven times as 
many Italians. They were not quite 200 all told; but for a whole 
day they could not be moved by artillery fire, by mortars or by 
bombers from the air. But, unfortunately, Lentini had proved a 
stubborn knot; and not until night could the troops pass through 
to take over the bridge. It was midnight when they arrived; and. 
they were a few hours too late. The parachutists had been com- 
pelled to fall back to the southern end of the bridge when their 
ammunition was exhausted; and the Germans were left in pos- 
session. Several companies were thrown across the next morn- 
ing in an attempt to retake the bridge; but it was evident that 
the chance had passed for the time. The men were flung back; 
but the Germans were at least foiled in their design to blow 
up the bridge for the permennon charges had been replaced by 
dummies. — 

Good use, however, was made of the respite By the Germans. 
who promptly reinforced the Plain of Catania. Fresh British 
infantry contrived to establish a precarious bridgehead about the 
northern end of the bridge during Thursday; and, though they 
were unable to extend it, they maintained their stand during that 
day and Friday. They even pushed a few tanks across; but they 
were too conspicuous and the heavy fire drove them back. Then, 
on Saturday morning, tanks preceded by Bren carriers, got 
across the bridge and pushed out the bridgehead. During the 
day there were signs of withdrawal. It was just a week since the 
troops had landed and the fighting at times reached an unpre- 
cedented pitch of fury; but in the afternoon it degenerated into: 
sniping. So, when in full. moonlight, infantry moved forward 
from the bridgehead under a heavy barrage, with tanks and 
armoured cars following, there was little resistance. The Ger-. 
mans contented themselves with shepherding the advance away 
from the Gerbini aerodrome. Throughout the battle the bridge : 
itself sustained little damage. Farther inland the advance had 
been pressed into Caltagirone and Scordia; and the next leap 
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forward threatened Gerbini. But progress was difficult and slow; 
and it was not until Wednesday, July the 21st, that a bridgehead 
was established across the Dittaino river, which covered places 
like Regalbuto and Centuripe, that were destined to hold the 
centre of the stage later on. While the Eighth Army gathered 
itself for the next spring, the whole of the western part of the 
island was overrun, as we have seen; and on Sunday, the 25th, 
the Axis held only its north-eastern corner. 


MUSSOLINI RESIGNS 


On this day, when it was obvious that the defence was reduced 
to a rearguard, the world was electrified by the news that 
Mussolini had resigned. At 10.45 that night the Rome wireless 
station broadcast the message that ‘King’ Victor Emmanuel had 
accepted the resignation from the post of Chief of Government, 
Prime Minister, and Secretary of State of His Excellency 
Cavaliere Benito Mussolini. The King has appointed as Chief of 
the Government, Prime Minister, and Secretary of State, Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio.’ 

This announcement, which came like a bolt from the blue, 
should only have been unexpected as to its actual timing. It had 
long been clear that the Italian people’s hearts were not in the 
war. Six days before, at Feltre, Mussolini had failed to secure 
from Hitler the promise of sufficient help to render Italian soil 
inviolate, except on the condition of handing over complete con- 
trol to the Germans. There had been demands for peace from the 
industrial north; and the rapid progress of the allied advance in 
Sicily seemed to portend the worst. This lesson was enforced by 
the bombing of the railway yards of Rome on July the 19th. 
Rome had been declared an ‘open city’; but a railway centre of 
such importance could only be accepted as an ‘open city’ if its 
facilities were refused to'the Axis armies. Yet Italy had, by this 
time, suffered so much from allied bombing that the mere 
announcement was sufficient to set thousands of people on the 
road to what they considered a haven of refuge. A few days 
before ‘Rome was bombed, the roads into the city were blocked 
by crowds of refugees. People camped out in Saint Peter’s 
Square, in Vatican City. Many slept in‘parks, some in doorways. 
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It was in the midst. of this terror-stricken flight that the Ameri- 
can bombers, on, July the 19th, struck San Lorenzo yards, the 
locomotive sheds in the Littoria yards, the Littoria airfield, and 
the Ciampino airfield, the viaducts Aqua Marcia and Aqua Ver- 
gine. There could be no doubt of the damage; but the effect was 
out of all proportion to it. 

_ It was against this background that the ‘Palace Conspiracy’ 
came to a head. That .jt had been maturing for many months is 
certain. The debacle of Stalingrad and the defeats in Libya were 
the soil in which it flowered, and the Tunisian campaign saw it 
blossom. Mussolini was summoned to the Villa Ada in the after- 
noon of July the 25th, and, according to the Duce’s story, the 
King met him with the challenge1—‘ My dear. Duce, things 
cannot continue like this. Italy is falling to pieces. The Army is 
morally prostrate—the soldiers won’t fight.’ Mussolini replied, 
‘I quite recognize I. am the object of the people’s hatred.. One 
cannot govern so long and exact such sacrifices without arousing 
passing or permanent resentments.’ He went on to wish good 
luck to his successor, whom the King had named, and sO peed 
out to the police car in waiting. 

But this was not the whole of the story. On the preceding: day 
the Fascist Grand Council had been summoned by Mussolini to 
report the result of his Feltre meeting, and he was faced by a 
strong opposition. Count Grandi proposed that he should hand 
over command of the Armed: Forces to the King, and: he was 
supported by nineteen, as against seven for Mussolini, who then 
announced that in such conditions he would resign. The.meeting 
lasted some ten hours, and prolonged discussion took, place 
about the future of the Fascist party. But when it broke up, 
Mussolini’s fate was sealed. 

It. was after this that the King appointed the. meeting and 
accepted Mussolini’s resignation; and, after announcing the fact, 
the King issued a proclamation stating that from that day he 
assumed ‘command | of all the armed forces’. ‘Each one must 
return to his post of duty, -faith, and battle. . . .’ The proclama- 
tion was ‘signed by the King and countersigned by Pietro 
‘Badoglio, who himself had issued a proclamation—-‘Italians, by 
order of the King-Emperor,’ it.ran, ‘I. take. over the. maemo 
. 1 Quoted from the Sunday. Dispatch. . 
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government of the country with full powers. The war continues. 

Italy, hard hit in her provinces, in her destroyed cities, main- 
tains her faith in her given word, the jealous custodian of her 
age-old traditions. . . .’ But this was common form. Italy un- 
doubtedly wished to escape from the war, and Badoglio had to 
keep his army together and convince the Germans ‘of his good 
faith, if he was to retain a chance of getting out of the war satis- 
factorily. His Government was composed mainly of civil servants 
and soldiers charged with salvaging the administrative system. 
But the Allies, determined to leave nothing to chance, subjected 
Italy. to intensive. bombing—Leghorn, Bologna, Salerno, San 
Giovanni, and towns situated towards the toe of Italy came 
under a rain of bombs for two days, direc ted against railways, 
pong, SOc ferries, and docks. 

Then came statements and: appeals from Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Churchill. The Rome wireless replied to the latter, and, pointing 
out that ‘Fascism is finished-for ever’, bluntly stated that this 
had nothing to do with the English. . . . ‘The British govern- 
ment has always declared that it solely fought Fascism and not 
Italy as long as there was Fascism in Italy. Now that Fascism 
had disappeared, Britain continues to' declare that she will 
destroy and reduce to ashes Italy from one end of her territory 
to the other. . . . Under these circumstances, Italy has but one 
choice—that of continuing the war.’ This was on July the 28th, 
and that night Mr. Roosevelt announced in his broadcast that 
‘Our terms to Italy are still the same as our terms to Germany 
and Japan: ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender’’.’ A day later, in reply to 
Mr. Eden, the Rome wireless stated: ‘Britain wants a Cartha- 
ginian peace’. But on the same day, General Eisenhower, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, broadcast a message 
to the Italian people: ‘You want peace; you can have peace 
immediately, and peace under honourable conditions. . 

. Behind all this: public skirmishing the movement for peace was 
in train, and nothing could stop it. The more significant fact is 
that Italy found it easier to get mto the war than to get-out of it. 
The Germans were on Italian soil; and, with their facility for 
swift decisions and swift movement, it was not easy for the 
Italians to secure control of their own ‘country. eae shall see 
later how their plans foundered.’ 
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- THE GENERAL ENGAGEMENT 


Meanwhile the battle with the Germans in Sicily savas 
steadily. This rearguard operation was carried out very ably, 
and though the Germans did not escape without loss, they con- 
tinued to reinforce almost to the end. While the Seventh Army, 
surmounting serious difficulties on their communications, moved 
along the coast, the 30th Corps of the Eighth Army had moved 
through Enna to Leonforte, and from there threatened Nicosia. 
This important town lies on the only remaining direct road from 
west to east; while it held, not only were the communications in 
the north-eastern corner of the island secure, but the west was 
not irrevocably lost. The Canadians. moved northwards against 
it from Leonforte, while the Americans approached it from 
Gangi. They were the first to enter it when it fell to the joint 
attack, and the enemy was left with only the coastal road. from 
Messina, Milazzo, and San Stefano for movement from east to 
west. When Nicosia fell on July the 29th, the Americans were 
already through Cefalu and approaching San Stefano. That day 
the total of prisoners had reached 75,000; 60,000 of them were 
taken by the Americans. 

It is of interest to note that the overrunning of so much of the 
island, over two-thirds, and the capture of so many prisoners, 
had occupied merely some eighteen days; and the clearing of the 
last corner took a full three weeks. The reason was that the hard- 
fighting Germans were now concentrated in this admirable defen- 
sive area. They had early written off the western part of the 
island. Their own strength was insufficient to defend it; and the. 
Italians’ heart was never in the campaign. Now, on a line less 
than 60 miles in extent, the 29th and. Hermann Goering divi- 
sions, with the 15th Panzer division, and all the Italians they 
could compel to fight, prepares to drag out the resistance as long 
as possible.. | 

So disposed about the cgemenidous bastion of Mount Etna, 
with its road cincture running through Catania, Paterno, Bronte, 
and Randazzo, with the coastal sector commanded by the moun- 
tain massif and numerous outlying fortified towns like Centuripe 
(‘Cherry Ripe’ inevitably to the troops), Regalbuto, Troina, and 
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Cesaro as advanced ‘bolts’; the enemy faced the general attack, 
which began on August the Ist. The Allies’ numerical superiority 
did not advantage them ‘so directly as popular expectation might 
have concluded; but Montgomery had already used it to push 
fresh and rested units through those already wearied in battle. 
Patton now began to use landing-craft to ease his communica- 
tions and turn the defence on the coastal road by landings ahead 
of: his main force. On the eve of the general attack, after con- 
gratulating his troops on their fine performance up to date, 
Montgomery said: ‘And now let us get on with the job. To- 
gether with our American Allies we knocked Mussolini off his 
perch. We will now drive the Germans from Sicily. Into battle 
with stout hearts. Good luck to you all.’ 

The small town of Centuripe lies on a steep crag above a 
series of wooded terraces, and the 78th Division, who had been 
the first to make headway in the earliest attempt to seize Tunis 
and Bizerta, fought up the hillside on Sunday afternoon, but 
could not secure their hold. Cunningly sited machine-guns made 
‘the mere approach a deadly adventure, and only under the lee of 
the walls could they find any cover. After that first abortive 
attempt to seize the town, they withdrew to positions outside on 
the following day; and only on Wednesday afternoon were the 
leading waves of infantry inside the town. Towards evening, 
two columns met inside the town, but then, when the prize 
seemed to be won, sniping became so hot that a partial with- 
drawal again took place. Some of the men, however, fought it 
out and held on to positions, until the morning light showed that 
the enemy had gone. | 

Regalbuto, a few miles to the north-west, had been the scene 
of fighting almost as bitter as anywhere on the island. It had 
been heavily bombed for several days, in the torrid heat; but it 
was held by determined resistance, until, once again, the enemy 
vanished during the night, and the Canadians entered without 
opposition. The Americans, on their left, had brought up their 
forces to San Stefano, some 90 miles from Messina and Mistretta, 
about 6 miles to the south on the road to Nicosia. At San Stefano 
they took another 10,000 prisoners, a good proportion of them 
‘Germans, bringing the total up to 90,000. They had to face the 
strongly held town of Troina, which lies on the direct road, by 
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Cesaro to Randazzo, some 19 miles to the east. Lying on.the 
circular road round the Ema massif, at the junction, of. the new 
‘State road to Cape Orlando on the northern. coast, Randazzo was 
the key to the resistance on the southern face of the mountain 
barrier. The important hill-position of Troina was entered, after 
several, days’ heavy fighting, three days after. Centuripe and 
Regalbuto had fallen, and the Americans pressed on towards 
Cesaro. The Canadians and the 78th Division were ave apon 
Aderno on the western side of the circular road. | 


‘THE FALL OF CATANIA | 


‘Meanwhile: Gian had. come to the end oF its @oubles 
making career. The British troops were in the plain of Catania 
as early as July the 16th; but at that point the allied line ran 
across Sicily roughly parallel to the northern. coast. Mont- 
gomery could not hope to advance further against the stubborn 
and skilful resistance of the Germans until the Seventh Army 
came up on his flank and turned eastwards. Delay was inevitable; 
and, although Patton took risks on his supply lines and made an 
astonishing advance, it was not until August the 1st that he 
could provide effective support on the Canadians’ flank. As soon 
as that developed, the German position began to crumble, as 
we have seen. Montgomery is not the man to admit the impos- 
sible too easily. He had summoned the aid of the warships; and 
on the night of July the 17th, half an hour’s pounding from battle- 
ships and destroyers reduced many of the buildings. of. Catania 
to ruins. But ruins in the present war appear to have an _in- 
creased expectation of life. The Germans were sufficiently con- 
fident to drop parachutists behind the British lines a few days 
later; and it was against a remarkably stiff resistance that the 
51st Division faced the line of the Dittaino, and: the Canadians 
pushed through Leonforte and Agira. Now, however, the attack 
was fundamentally changed, with the Americans pushing east- 
wards from San Stefano and Nicosia, and Regalbuto and Cen- 
turipe stormed. | 
It was, in fact, at Centuripe that. Gaus fell. While ; it held 
out, Centirupe was a forbidding mountain fortress; but when it 
‘was stormed it became jan outlook tower over the road. that 
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circled Etna. from Catania, 20 miles to the south-east, up to 
Bronte. Catania could only have been held after this at the risk 
of the annihilation of its defenders; and so, during the night of 
August the 4th, the Germans faded away, and at dawn the next 
day the troops entered the city, to the great joy of the inhabi- 
tants. Paterno, on the circular road, fell later in the day. The 
defence was transferred to Aderno. Troina had fallen; but at 
Cesaro, the Allies were held off Randazzo. Already, however, 
Messina had become the target of the heavy bombers. The 
defence of Sicily, though so difficult to break even now, was near 
its end. The Germans had no intention of fighting to the. last 
man. Their plans were to use the greatest economy in employing 
their own troops, and exact the fullest usury for every casualty. 
Evacuation was, therefore, a cardinal part of their plan; and, 
with the narrow straits defended by the heaviest flak, it was 
difficult to prevent an ae which was so repugnant to the 
Allied Command. | 

The most important immediate objectives of the Allies were 
now Randazzo, which commanded the withdrawal from the 
south and west faces of the circular road as well as the defence of 
the extreme right of the Germans, and Aderno, through which 
town the Germans from Catania and Paterno were being with- 
drawn. It is.a testimony to the skill and stubborn ability of the 
German Command that they held these objectives as long as 
required for the fulfilment of the role assigned them, and aban- 
doned them only when it was completed. The Gerbini airfields 
were now in allied use; but, in spite of this, even along the thin. 
coastal strip beyond Etna, the Germans contrived to slip away. 

The quality of this resistance is best grasped by. the fact that, 
although Catania was evacuated during the night of August the 
4th, Aderno was not captured until the 8th. With the troops who 
had stormed the terraced hill of Centuripe at the gates, Aderno 
held out another four days, and then with it fell Balpasso, Bian- 
caville, and Bronte, all on the road that circled the Ema massif. 
It was only on the following day that the town of Acireale, some 
10 miles up the coastal part of the same road, fell to the Eighth 
Army, and on the same day Cesaro was entered by the Ameri- 
cans. Though the campaign was nearing its end, it was being 
contested with what can only be described as superb skill and 
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spirit. But now General Patton had begun to turn the defence 
on the northern coastal sector by landing in the rear of the 
German positions. It was to such expedients that the small port 
of Santa Agata succumbed. Covered by American cruisers and 
destroyers, troops were landed some miles to the east of the 
port. They landed without trouble, and encountered lorried Ger- 
man infantry moving westward to reinforce the port. The 
Germans tried to turn back and escape, but many of them were 
surrounded; and the Americans then moved westward to take 
in the rear the force holding up the advance at the port. From 
Bronte the British troops threatened the flank and rear of the 
Hermann Goering Grenadiers and the 15th Panzer division, 
with other troops concentrated in the hills between Cesano and 
Randazzo. They were only seven miles from Randazzo when 
Santa Agata and Acireale fell. It was by this road-centre the 
main German force had to be withdrawn; and the town itself 
was on fire and the roads issuing from it were being bombed 
incessantly. The following day it was under British guns, and the 
Americans from.Cesaro were converging on it from due east. 
There still remained the chance of cutting off the retreat of at 
least a substantial body of the Germans. But the advance was 
held up by demolitions. The Eighth Army swept along the coast 
road and cleared the eastern slopes of Etna. The Messina ferry 
was constantly bombed. Yet it was evident that the German 
stand was covering withdrawal, though even now it was appar- 
ently only administrative and not essential troops who were 
leaving. : 

The Seventh Army increased the tensions among the enemy by 
another landing on the northern coast. On this occasion the site 
chosen was the neighbourhood of the northern end of the road 
from Randazzo. The Americans were also nearer this vital centre 
on the road from Cesaro. The Eighth Army on their flank were 
held off Maletto. Minefields covered by well-sited machine-guns 
were the main obstacle to advance. But the Americans with the 
Eighth Army on their right maintained their pressure ; and, early 
on the morning of Friday, August the 13th, the Americans 
entered Randazzo and the campaign was at an end. There were 
still a few days of the final‘attempt to prevent withdrawal; but it 
was too late. The advantages-of the ground were with the enemy. 
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Even the Messina Straits presented hardly a chance to the 
Allies. The Germans had foreseen the value that narrow thread 
of water might assume and the elaborateness of the A.A. defence 
surprised the airmen who encountered it. | 

British troops followed the Americans into Randazzo and 
during the following day made an advance of 20 miles. The 
Eighth Army even now made but slow progress along the 
ribbon of road that lay between Etna and the sea. Giarre, 
Riposto, and Fiumefreddo fell into their hands during the next 
few days; but it is evident that here, even at this late hour, the 
advance was being skilfully pegged. The Germans had to make 
their way to Messina and the obstacle to their chance of reaching 
safety was the Allied advance. The roads were being sedulously 
bombed; but broken bridges, every sort of demolition and mine 
held off the infantry. The Seventh Army were near Barcellona, 
only about 17 miles from Messina, on Sunday, August the 15th; 
and at the same time the Eighth were pressing through the 
former enemy H.Q., Taormina. Though both places were on 
the coast, only 26 miles apart, this contraction of front favoured 
the operation of rearguards. Even with the assistance of the con- 
temporary ‘God from the machine’—the bulldozers—the ob- 
stacles in the path of the advance could not be overcome more 
rapidly. The Army made its best pace by the coast road to 
Messina, while the long-range artillery shelled the town. The 
Seventh Army were nearing it, after by-passed Milozzo; and, at 
8.25 in the morning of Tuesday, August the 17th, an American 
patrol entered Messina. Only fifty minutes later they were joined 
by a British Commando officer of an amphibious force landed 
behind the Germans. It was a ruined city, and it seemed a 
miracle that it could have been used even for evacuation. 

So Sicily fell, and the campaign, though unexpectedly short, 
might have been shorter still; for the Italians made little attempt 
to fight and, all told, there were only about 70,000 Germans. 
The total number of the enemy cannot be given as many Italians 
faded into the background by the simple expedient of doffing 
their uniform and returning to their farms, and many Germans 
perished during the evacuation. In the last twelve days, for 
instance, 306 vessels containing troops were sunk or badly 
damaged. But as there were 165,000 Axis casualties and the 
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Germans claimed that 40,000 of their troops were. successfully 
withdrawn to Italy, the total number may have reached a 
quarter of a million. Of the casualties more than 130,000 were 
prisoners ; and of these about 7,000 were Germans. The number 
of Allies engaged, including Goums, Canadians, Americans, and 
British, must have reached a total of nearly half a million; but 
the Eighth Army lost only 11,835 and the Seventh 7,400..__ 

To judge the campaign solely by the disparity in the casual- 
ties is, however, unduly flattering. While it can be recognized 
that it would have been difficult to have prevented the enemy 
evacuation, it cannot be denied that too great a proportion of the 
Germans escaped; and they were able to take with them many 
vehicles and a number of guns. Even if one cannot wholly admit 
that the German ‘feat’ was equal to ‘a victorious offensive 
battle’, it is clear that they came out of the campaign very well. 
The Luftwaffe were blotted out by preliminary bombing, a use- 
ful precedent to note. The most significant use of the tanks was 
at Gela and, in a country that offered so few advantages to the 
tanks in which the Allies were so much superior, the Germans 
shared the honours pretty fairly in the clashes of small tank 
forces. They provided by the multitude and skill of their demoli- 
tions a demonstration-ground for the sappers, and the British 
were but slightly inferior to the Americans. It was in the main an 
infantry-man’s campaign; and, though the Americans were fast 
graduating in this. most difficult school, in this they still took 
second place. With all their advantages the Allies might have 
prevented the escape of men whom they had to meet and fight 
again. A little more of the daring versatility of which they were 
capable at their best, and which they showed spasmodically even 
in this campaign, might have cut off the bulk of the Germans. 
There is, however, another item on the balance-sheet that at the 
time was not disclosed. Already the new Italian Government 
had approached the Allies to ask for terms. 
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t the end of June there opened in the Pacific theatre a 

campaign which was to transform the outlook vis-a-vis 

Japan completely. This was the campaign against New 

Guinea and the Solomons area, where the Japanese had installed 

themselves. But, stated in this way, all the bold and luminous 

strategy and tactics of these operations are transferred to the 

minor key. In fact, the campaign was never conceived merely as 

concerning those areas; it could not be without ignoring the 
extent and character of the Japanese deployment. 

It was a major campaign ; and indeed this was the one major 
fault the Allies committed in the war, and, like every strategic 
error, it brought a great series of evils in its train. It involved 
the strategic blunder of attempting to carry on two major cam- 
paigns simultaneously; and the time was to come, before very 
long, when even the military success in Europe could not be 
pressed home. The relief of occupied countries also failed to be 
complete for the same reason; and in April 1945 the sole hope of 
Goebbels was to drag out German defence until the resulting 
famine overwhelmed also the Allies. Hitler, in suggesting the 
Japanese entry into the war, wished: no more than that a diver- 
sion of resources should be created in the Far East. The United 
States insisted on making that diversion effective, and from it 
arose delays in the prosecution of campaigns in Europe through 
lack of shipping, the slowing down of the development of 
material support, and, at a critical moment in the war, the 
weakening of the forces available to seal the Allied victory. 
When the armies liberated Greece, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, the people had still to be kept at starvation level through 
the inability to transport the supplies so badly needed. From 
this arose political stresses and strains, of which extremists were 
only too ready to take advantage. vay 
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This error was not only major, it was also elementary. No-one 
with the smallest acquaintance with the art of warfare could be 
ignorant that it was a cardinal error. No-one could be so blind 
as to ignore that this was exactly what Hitler wanted. If both 
Germany and Japan took the entry of the United States into the 
war rather lightly, it was because each of them felt that America 
would be torn in two directions, and would attempt to move in 
both at the same time. The further conclusion that her interven- 
tion in the European war would be less effective than before was, of 
course, a blunder on the part of the enemy; and the very founda- 
tion of the Japanese intervention might have been rendered 
illusory if America had but observed the strategic needs of the 
situation. To every unbiased student of the war it was evident 
that the major enemy was Germany, and that, as a consequence, 
Hitler had to be first defeated. Mr. Churchill put this point 
before Congress; but all to no purpose. Instead of the campaign 
being fought on defensive lines while Germany was mono- 
polizing the Allies’ main strength, the Americans insisted on 
fighting a great offensive in the Pacific. Moreover, this error 
was emphasized by feeding these operations with all that they 
needed. The campaign was indeed America’s darling.? 

Mr. Eden’s visit to the United States in April had failed to 
satisfy his hosts on Britain’s wholehearted support of an Eastern 


1 How different ‘is the picture presented by Mr. Frasier Hunt in 
his MacArthur and the War against Japan. This exuberant and charac- 
teristically American book regards the Pacific campaign as starved. 
Written in a tone of hero-worship for all the American Command, 
particularly MacArthur, it is nevertheless clear and correct about the 
strategy of the campaign. As to the allocation of resources, he writes: 
“The inadequate forces and equipment that were being sent him 
(MacArthur) were excused by such broad half-truths as “‘first things 
must come first’’. The principle that the mass of everything must go 
to Europe, while the Western Pacific would have to stand or fall on 
what was left over, was laid down as immutable and beyond argument. 
Jealous men could ease their conscience by the claim of formal pledges 
made to our Allies—and often without legal authority.’ It seems 
impossible to get Americans out of the habit of thinking that somehow 
the war against Germany was a British affair. How wise was Mahan 
to insist on his countrymen’s ederey to conceive the problem of 
defence ‘too narrowly’. 
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strategy. What they wanted was, of course, Summedzate-major 
offensive. Mr. Churchill had to insist at the Washington Con- 
ference in May that ‘we will wage that (the Japanese) war side 
by side with you in accordance with the best strategic employ- 
ment of our forces while there is a breath in our bodies, and 
while blood flows through our veins’. Wavell, Peirse, and 
Somerville were with him in Washington, with ‘Vinegar Joe’ 
and Chennault. The die was there cast, and the shape of the war 
was altered to the injury of the best interests even of the United 
States. Her people, however, had firmly embedded in their minds 
the idea that the war was the offensive at Japan. There is no 
excuse for this illusion. Japan was more distant from the United 
States than Europe. Japan had already been checked at the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. Germany was full of mis- 
chief still. In May 1943, it is true, she had been ejected from 
Africa with every circumstance of ignominy. Nevertheless, it 
was evident to the Allied Command that she was much more 
powerful than was popularly thought; and, if only Hitler’s in- 
tuitions yielded place to the professional soldier’s guidance, the 
war might still drag on almost interminably. 

The Quebec Conference took place in August, and Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten was there appointed Supreme Allied 
Commander, South-east Asia. This command was to control the 
operations based on India and Ceylon against Japan; and the 
separate South-east Asia command, following the analogy of 
North Africa, was to be an Allied Command. The appointment 
merely gave form and emphasis to decisions already arrived at, 
and it was evident that major operations in Burma, for instance, 
would necessarily be dependent on the winding-up of the war in 
Europe. On that indeed, the very basis of the successful conduct 
of a campaign from Burma depended. 

The campaign in the Far East could not fail to turn upon the 
control of the seas. The main condition that governed the war 
in these waters is distance. Yokohama is separated from Hono- 
lulu by about 3,400 miles; and another 2,000 miles have to be 
crossed before San Francisco is reached. Between Manila and 
San Francisco there stretches a distance of 6,250 miles. These 
are very great distances, and the problem for the United States 
was to carry out effective operations over them. Naval ships 
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are as dependent upon bases as aircraft. Supply and maintenance 
depend on the distribution of such bases. 

.Another facet of the problem was the distance to which Japan 
had spread her tentacles. The Allies had a strong base in 
Australia, sufficiently near the most southerly and easterly of 
Japan’s conquests. On this was founded the New Guinea cam- 
paign. But this was not the only problem. Even if the nearness 
of the base could be granted, it was not clear how a campaign 
involving the uprooting of a hundred footholds was to be carried 
out. If they were to be uprooted one by one, the campaign might 
drag on indefinitely. Moreover, the Japanese had established 
their new empire on a firm strategic basis. The great belt of the 
Carolines, with the naval base of Truk in their midst, stretched 
for about 2,000 miles across the seas north of the Solomons to 
the Halmahera group. To the east lay the Marshalls and south- 
east the Gilberts. North were the Ladrones and, farther north 
still, the Bonins and the Volcano Islands. East of New Guinea 
stretched the Netherlands East Indies. Here were what the mili- 
tary student would recognize as a series of mutually supporting 
positions. 

The problem was set. Only the means of approach could be 
varied; and it will be seen that some of the conclusions upon 
which the Allies founded their brilliant strategy proved illusory 
in the test of time. In the broad, and immediately, they were 
right in their strategy; but it was the entirely unforeseen that 
made the reduction of Japan as easy as the strategy suggested. 

But even the main base upon which the operations had to 
depend was not wholly secure at the outset of the operations. 
In the third week of April an official statement issued in Aus- 
tralia pointed out that a large Japanese combat fleet was 
assembled in the Truk area, the main sea base, and that about 
260,000 tons of shipping had been recognized at Rabaul. This 
place was, at that time, the Japanese Headquarters. Situated in 
the north-east of the island of New Britain, it was to give the 
Allies a considerable amount of trouble, though it was aban- 
doned as headquarters when the Allies’ attentions became too 
pressing. About ten days after this statement, it was suggested 
that 200,000 troops were then ready for invasion, in the islands 
north of Australia. The gist of these two statements is clear. 
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The danger of Australia had not yet passed; and it was as much 
owing to this as to the strategic compulsion of the problem that 
the offensive was launched. But before it opened another dis- 
closure was made that provided the justification of much of the 
allied strategy in this area that might otherwise have seemed 
hazardous..On May the 22nd it became known that of the 
22 warships damaged at Pearl Harbour, 17 were once more in com- 
mission, including 6 battleships. This disclosure could not fail to 
encourage the Allies. The condition under which the Japanese 
had overrun the islands of the south-western Pacific had now 
largely passed. During the seventeen months while it ruled, the 
Japanese had indeed staked their claims far and wide. Their 
‘co-prosperity sphere’ was one of the richest areas of the whole 
world; and the loss of it to the Allies was experienced every day 
in the absence of common, but important drugs, in the lack of 
natural rubber and a hundred other commodities to which civi- 
lization had accustomed them. Now, with the restoration to 
active service of so many great ships and the results of building, 
the time of Japanese immunity had ceased. They would at least 
be challenged. 

During all this time allied air-raids had come to form a familiar 
feature of daily experience. If they could not at first inflict irre-_ 
parable damage through the multiplicity of the targets, at least 
their assaults could not be predicted. These raids ranged over 
most of the occupied territory from the island of Attu, in the 
Aleutians, to Celebes, between Borneo and New Guinea. On 
May the 11th, this Aleutian island was attacked and a landing 
effected. In two weeks’ heavy fighting the garrison was herded 
into a small corner of the island, and by the end of the month it 
was destroyed. It was about this time too that Australian Com- 
mandos were landed in the Lae and Salamaua areas. These 
operations were merely the overture of the offensive that began 
at the end of June. | 

Something has been said to suggest the vastness of the mili- 
tary problem involved; and even if the Allied Command con- 
tented itself with neutralizing the various footholds in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, it is pertinent to point out that the 
destruction of the by-passed garrisons was no mere anti-climax. 
When in May of the following year General MacArthur 
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announced that ‘in the strategic sense the campaign in New 
Guinea was concluded’, and handed over this and the Solomons 
area to the Australians and New Zealand troops to clear, very 
few people could have imagined that over two years later these 
troops, who were universally admitted to be among the best in 
the world, would still be fighting there. The Japanese, indeed, 
stuck to the positions they had taken up like limpets; and the 
idea that, cut off from their country and condemned to eke out 
an existence in inhospitable territories, they would tend to be 
reduced to impotence proved to be unsound. They contrived to 
grow food sufficient for their modest needs; and the fact that they 
were still fighting against such splendid shock troops bears 
witness to the effect of this acclimatization. : 

From the first, this campaign in the south-west Pacific never 
seems to have paid sufficient interest on the outlay of courage, 
endurance, ingenuity, versatility, and downright brilliance 
lavished on it. Aircraft were used to fly into the distance and 
land on air-strips which had been but that moment completed. 
The speed with which this work was accomplished beat all 
previous records. On it, indeed, depended much of the Allied 
success. Parachute troops were used to seize suitable ground for 
such air-strips, to destroy Japanese airfields, or secure a lodg- 
ment in the rear of the enemy. They had scarcely grounded at 
times before an expedition in landing-craft was approaching the 
coast to effect a landing. The ubiquitous Jeep was pressed into 
service everywhere. Even tanks, mortars, and tommy-guns were 
used, and somehow the question of supply was solved. Air 
transport, in which the Americans had excelled from the first, 
was developed to an amazing pitch, and the wounded fared the 
better for this, while supply was maintained under the worst 
conditions. 

But it is in the general groundwork of the strategy that the 
campaign most excelled. Many would have said that difficult as 
was the problem of supply and maintenance on land, it must be 
insuperable on the sea. It was solved by the Americans impro- 
vising bases which they took with them. Repair ships for every 
type of warship were built and accompanied the expedition 
wherever it went. Even under-water welding was successfully 
carried out. By these means, Admiral Nimitz carried out great 
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sweeps across the Pacific from east to west, as a sort of vital 
accompaniment of the land operations. While MacArthur was 
pinned down to the work of fighting on one dor other island, 
Nimitz swept across his flanks from the Gilbert and Marshall 
islands right over the vast stretch of the Carolines. If MacArthur, 
in fact, was neutralizing the islands of New Guinea and the 
Solomons, Nimitz was performing a similar service with these 
other islands that formed the bases on which Japanese power 
rested. It was not in any sense a conventional campaign; and 
the fleets that carried it out were built upon anything but 
conventional lines. At the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
the victory had been won by aircraft; and these great fleets and 
task forces that roamed the Pacific were built about their 
carriers. 

When the campaign opened against the Solomons and New 
Guinea, the Allies struck a number of blows simultaneously. 
They occupied the Trobriand and Woodlark islands at the 
eastern tip of New Guinea, while United States troops were 
Janding at Nassau Bay, in New Guinea, and others again were 
landing on Rendova and New Georgia in the Solomons. The 
Allies were striking at various points over an arc of about 
600 miles. If we examine the campaign as it developed later on, 
we can see that the main incidence was on the capture of air- 
fields. Each major step was restricted to a distance at which 
land-based aircraft could prepare the way at a range of about 
600 miles. Single-seated fighters could obviously not operate 
at such ranges; but bombers could, and air-strips were seized 
in advance for the fighters. In the capture of the Trobriand and 
Woodlark archipelagos, the main object in view was to secure 
airfields that would assist the attack upon the Japanese head- 
quarters at Rabaul, at the northern tip of New Britain; but the 
campaign in the Solomons and about the eastern end of New 
Guinea could also draw support well within the limit of 600 
miles. The expedition which captured Kiriwina, the main island 
of the Trobriand group, started from Milne Bay, where the 
Japanese had fought a losing battle earlier in the year; and the 
landing force was under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Walter Kreuger. Their escort was the Seventh United States 
Fleet, and the expedition was under effective air cover. The 
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landing was not opposed, and it mainly supplied useful experi- 
ence of co-operation between the three arms, under the eyes of 
General MacArthur. The landings in the Solomons were also 
designed to secure air bases; and, earlier in the same month, a 
Japanese air attack upon a convoy to Guadalcanal showed how 
necessary such bases were. Though the convoy got through, it 
was fiercely attacked by torpedo-carrying planes, and the need 
for greater air cover was made evident. 

The landing on Rendova and New Georgia were motived by 
the same need. These two islands are separated by only five 
miles, and the landings at both were quite successful. At 
Rendova indeed the Japanese were actually asleep when the 
Marines went ashore; and the resistance was over in a few hours. 
In New Georgia the prize was greater. It was the Munda air- 
field. Here the Japanese challenged the landing by a strong force 
of aircraft, and one torpedo-carrying plane, in spite of a con- 
siderable volume of anti-aircraft fire, sank a transport, though 
the men were all saved. Munda air base is about 200 miles from 
Guadalcanal; and, therefore, beyond support of land-based 
fighter cover. Nevertheless, the airfield would provide another 
piece of interlocking air support, and the battle for it was fought 
out with desperate stubbornness. ‘The Marines, who made the 
first landing and encountered little resistance, went off into the 
jungle after the enemy, and in the following days further land- 
ings were made at various parts of the island under naval and 
air cover. The Japanese garrison was about 5,000 strong. The 
warships had to meet a powerful force of destroyers and cruisers, 
and they dealt with the challenge summarily in the darkness 
before dawn. But, in spite of this encouraging beginning, the 
clearing of the island and the capture of the important airfield 
were not completed until nearly three months had passed. Long 
before that the Americans had encircled and seemed about to 
annihilate the enemy; but he went to ground, and the defences 
were too strong to be rushed. 

Meanwhile, the landing at Nassau Bay, some 10 miles south 
of Salamaua, was expected to form part of a serious campaign, 
and the Allies were not disappointed. The Australians were 
already operating from Wau, 30 miles south-west of Salamaua, 
and they were able to provide fighter support for the American 
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landing and. for the subsequent attack. They were even en- 
trenched abot Mubo, about 21 miles nearer Salamaua; and 
both at Lae and Salamaua the Japanese, though in some strength, 
were unable to rely on supplies except by submarine from 
Rabaul or by barge from Wewak and Madang, further up the 
coast. They were incessantly bombed, and their plight can 
hardly have been described as other than desperate. Yet they 
maintained these forward bases for longer than would have 
seemed possible. They had indeed taken the precaution of 
strengthening their base at Wewak, about 400 miles up the 
coast, with Madang as a forward post. Lae, some 20 miles north 
of Salamaua as the crow flies, lay on the east of the Markham 
river estuary, and the approach by land was not, therefore, 
encouraging. These four places were to figure in the fighting 
for some time to come. Of all of them, indeed of most of the 
objectives in New Guinea, it could be said that direct approach 
was not easy. A linking-up between the Americans at Nassau 
Bay and the Australians at Mubo would have enabled the troops 
entrenched there to be supplied more easily than from Wau. 
This joining-up of Americans and Australians was later to 
become the most favoured of all tactics for the overrunning of 
the territory of New Guinea. But it was about ten days before 
the Australians from Mubo were able to effect a junction with 
the Americans striking in from the coast. Now it was possible 
for both units to: be fed from the sea, and the difficult jungle 
route of supply from Wau could be discarded. That improve- 
ment much assisted the attack of Salamaua. 

Meanwhile the great offensive had begun on the Russian 
front and the invasion of Sicily completely overshadowed opera- 
tions such as these in the south-west Pacific. 
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In Conference 


f the holding of long conferences in distant places at frequent 

intervals be a proof of unity, the year 1943 must mark the 

peak of Allied agreement. One of the many conferences held 
during this year has already been described in an earlier volume. 
Another was held in Quebec during August; and it was one of 
the most important. It was first of all notable for the number of 
great Allied figures who were present; and it could not be 
known at the time that this was due to the necessity for common 
counsel over the collapse of Italy which first began to appear 
during the Sicilian campaign. This was winding to its close 
when Mr. Churchill arrived in Quebec on August the 10th with 
the British Minister of War Transport and the Chiefs of Staff. 
The Lord President of the Council had been in Canada for two 
days; and on the following day there was held in Quebec a joint 
meeting of the United Kingdom War Cabinet and the War 
Committee of the Canadian Cabinet. The British and Canadian 
Chiefs of Staff also held a conference. The next day Mr. Churchill 
left Quebec for a visit to Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park. After this 
there began a series of comings-and-goingss that rival anything 
known of former Allied meetings. The United States ‘Chiefs of 
Staff arrived in Quebec the day after Mr. Churchill had left and 
discussions were opened with the Canadian Chiefs of Staff. Then 
came Sir John Dill; and on the 17th arrived President Roosevelt 
with Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Eden with Mr. Brendan Bracken came 
the next day; and then day by day the conference was swelled . 
by the arrival of Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, = the United States Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Some indications of the oe of the main discussions can 
be gathered from the make-up of the conference. It has already 
been suggested that there were real differences of opinion be- 
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tween Britain and the United States about the relative impor- 
tance of the war in Europe and the war in the Pacific; and it had 
long ago become evident that anyone who did not speak with the 
requisite fervour and conviction of the latter risked becoming 
persona non grata. \t was this difference of opinion that led ulti- 
mately to the Allies’ acquiescence in the decision to wage two 
major wars at the same time. This, need it be said, was exactly 
what Hitler wished. It was the possibility of such a development, 
in fact if not by deliberate decision, that led him to welcome 
Japan into the war. The diversion he desired did not reach the 
point his strategy postulated; but at least it led to a dragging- 
out of the war and an increase in the sufferings of Europe and 
consequent political disturbances. 

In the joint statement issued by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill, it was admitted that ‘the military discussions of 
the Chiefs of Staff turned very largely on the war against Japan 
and the bringing of effective aid to China’. It seems that there 
was some discussion of the sort of shape the Burma campaign 
would take and, later on, there were debates in the American 
press about how far such a campaign could be conducted success- 
fully without the use of sea communications. These discussions 
were not always in the best of taste; and they imputed to the 
conference grounds for the choice of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
as Commander-in-Chief which, to say the least, were irrelevant. 
In his broadcast from Quebec, on August the 31st, Mr. Churchill 
referred to Lord Louis as a ‘complete triphibian, that is to say, a 
creature equally at home in the three elements, earth, air, and 
water—and also well accustomed to fire’. Indeed, if qualifica- 
tions meant anything there could not be a better choice. More- 
over, there can be few military critics in the world who do not, 
recognize that no successful campaign of major proportions— 
that is to say of the requisite proportions—could be waged 
without the use of sea communication’. Wingate’s brilliant 
improvisations could evidently be extended; but the whole of 
the campaign could not be conducted on those lines. This 
question was not academic. In a few months we were to hear 
the friends of ‘ Vinegar Joe’ creating trouble because that thrust- 
ful general could not decide the conditions on which the cam- 
paign was to be carried out. 
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Mr. Churchill’s broadcast was notable for other and, perhaps, 
more important things. Like each of his speeches, including that 
at Harvard, in a week’s time, it had some of the substance of 
statesmanship and served to illuminate the situation at the time. 
It was natural he should refer gratefully to Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort, not the least part of which was her 
assuming responsibility for the cost of munitions that would 
otherwise have fallen on Great Britain. But his references to 
Russia were apt and necessary; and there is no-one else who 
could have made them so clearly and with such a delicate touch. 
His defence of our strategy was effective; and he said not a 
word too much about the clamour for a ‘Second Front’. He 
insisted that it was quite natural for Russia to urge the opening 
of a Second Front and said that he regarded the great flanking 
movements in North Africa as a ‘Third Front’. He went on. to 
draw attention to the air effort of Britain and the effects on the 
German war potential. But, from the standpoint of the present 
day, perhaps the most interesting thing he said is that he thought 
discussion about when the war would end vain and unprofitable. 
It is a very striking thing that as early as the summer of 1943 
such speculations were already popular. This is only another 
testimony to the impressive ignorance of the real weight of the 
German threat. The clamour for the opening of a Second Front 
could never have been so popular with a section of the British 
press if there had been any true comprehension of the mighty 
power Hitler had amassed to secure his ends. 

The day after the close of the Quebec Conference President 
Roosevelt addressed the Canadian Parliament in Ottawa. Mr. 
Churchill had arrived in Washington and, on September the 6th, 
he received an honorary degree at Harvard. Dr. Conant, presi- 
dent of the University, bestowed the degree ‘in a short citation 
which was received with deafening cheers: ‘‘ Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill, doctor of laws; and historian who has written 
a glorious page of British History; a statesman and a warrior 
whose tenacity and courage turned back the tide of tyranny in 
freedom’s darkest hour”’ ’.1 Mr. Churchill’s speech was worthy 
of the occasion and in its way, perhaps, a better contribution to 
the quest for a foreign policy than most of the books which have 

sett 1 Quoted from The Times. , 7 
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been written. Twice in his lifetime he said the ines arm of 
destiny had reached across the oceans and ‘absorbed the entire 
life and manhood of the United States in a deadly struggle’. It 
was no use saying they did not want it. The explanation was that 
‘the price of greatness is responsibility’. Then he outlined the 
various ways in which the two governments maintained contact 
and discussed differences, ‘with great candour and plain, blunt 
speech’; and went on to raise a suggestion that was certain to 
evoke much discussion: ‘In my opinion it would be,a most foolish 
and improvident act on the part of our two governments, or either of 
them, to break up this smooth-running and immensely powerful 
machinery the moment the war ts over’. He was sure, he said, that 
this would not become a party matter in Great Britain. 

The speech had, on the whole, a good press in the United 
States, though, as might be expected, there were dissentients. 
But it was a good thing to have raised the question. Mr. 
Churchill returned to London on September the 19th and, two 
days later, delivered one of his periodical surveys to Parliament. 
While he had been away much had happened. Italy had gone 
out of the war, the first of the belligerents who set out so gaily to 
conquer Europe. In his speech Mr. Churchill traversed the 
whole of this sorry episode; but its most notable contribution 
was the explanation of the United States’ point of view about the 
war against Japan. It was thought in America that the successes 
achieved already against Japan depended ‘by a small margin’ 
and that if this were lost by any slackening of effort these ten- 
dencies might ‘come into a stagnant condition, and we might 
well find ourselves condemned to a long drawn-out process of 
futile expenditure of life and treasure. It is the pace that kills.’ 
This was the best case that could be made in explanation of the 
fact that ‘the main strength of the United States is deployed in 
that (Pacific) ocean’. Hard cases do not make good law; and it 
is Clear now, even if it were not then, that the concentration of 
power in the Pacific had repercussions in Europe that a wiser 
restraint would have avoided. This speech was one of the 
greatest which the Prime Minister has ever delivered to Parlia- 
ment; and the niggling partisan interruptions towards the end 
were in strange contrast with its broad sweep and inspiration. 

These interruptions were one of the earliest evidences of left- 
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wing partisans’ contention that liberty is synonymous with left- 
wing tendencies. Every suggestion that a country might have a 
royal head was met with derision, every hint that right-wing 
politicians might represent an important part of the people was 
similarly challenged. Indeed a small but noisy section of the 
people began to interpret the war as a sort of crusade against 
existing governments, except, of course, when these were of the 
political colour acceptable to them. Little heard at this moment, 
this clamour was to gather way steadily as the countries of 
Europe were liberated. 

This was more wrong-headed than ill-intentioned. The feeling 
for Poland was, and continued to be, very real and very sincere, 
and this was shown when it was learned that General Sikorski, 
the Polish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, had lost 
his life on the night of July the 4th, when with his only daughter, 
several members of his staff, and Colonel Victor Cazalet, M.P., 
his political liaison officer, the aeroplane which was carrying 
him from Gibraltar crashed. 

It is difficult to imagine a more unfortunate event for the 
future of Poland or indeed of the Allies. For General Sikorski 
had persistently refused to recognize any real division of interest 
between them. Yet at this moment the ordinary diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Poland had been broken off since 
April the 26th. The reasons for this breach are of great impor- 
tance. Ten days before, the Polish Government in London had 
issued a statement on the German report that the bodies of 
thousands of Polish officers, murdered by the Russians, had been 
found by them near Smolensk. It is no answer to this statement 
to insist, as did the Russians, that the campaign had been started 
by the Germans and that the Polish Government had used the 
German lies to extort territorial concessions in the Ukraine, 
White Russia, and Lithuania. It is ridiculous to bolster up such 
a defence with the suggestion that the German and Polish press, 
having launched the campaign simultaneously and in a similar 
spirit, showed thereby that there was contact and pe TecInEne 
between the two governments. 

The facts are that, on the report of The Red Star, September 
the 17th 1940, 181,000 Polish prisoners of war had been taken 
by Russia after her intervention in the Polish campaign a year 
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before. When it was found that, of the 10,000 officers included, 
some 8,300 were missing, representations were made to the 
Russian authorities by the Polish Ambassador and the Com- 
mander of the Polish Army in the east. When Russia was 
attacked by Germany, further representations were made by the 
Polish authorities. ‘On no occasion’, ran the statement of the 
Minister of Defence on April the 16th, ‘have the Polish Govern- 
ment or the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev received any answer 
as to the whereabouts of the officers. . . . We have become 
accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and understand 
the purpose of its recent revelations’; but the Polish Cabinet 
requested the International Red Cross to investigate the dis- 
covery of the dead bodies at Smolensk. On the same day the 
National Council unanimously expressed their sorrow and 
distress at the execution by the Soviet authorities of the Poles, 
Elirlich and Alter, Jewish Socialists, and referred to the deporta- 
tion into the depths of Russia of thousands of other Polish 
citizens, ‘of whom the Soviet authorities have not yet given any 
adequate explanation’. | 

In fact, these officers were not the only Polish citizens of whose 
fate in Russian hands there was considerable doubt; and it is 
incredible that a doubt so amply justified was merely trumped 
up for the sake of blackmail. It is possible that some exception 
may be taken to the procedure of the Polish Government in 
publicly inviting the International Red Cross to investigate the 
basis of the German allegations; but it will be recognized that 
so far Russia had refused to satisfy a curiosity that was not only 
natural but was emphatically incumbent on the Polish et 
ment as a government. : 

- But this incident was only the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign against the Polish Government in London; and though it 
is clear that the Russian frontier could not fail to be a legitimate 
interest of the Soviet Government—there is something of irony 
in the suggestion that Poland should compensate herself in the 
west for what she might she might lose in the east. Further, 
when the question of the terms to Finland and Rumania were 
being considered, it was noticeable that Russia showed less 
inclination to interfere in their form of government. 

The death of General Sikorski was, therefore, particularly 
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untimely. He was not only an able soldier but a sincere patriot. 
who could recognize clearly that the fate of his country could not 
be dissociated from that of Russia. He was known as a centre of 
restraint in a situation that supplied little to encourage it and 
-he was known to favour a wholehearted attempt to heal the 
breach with Russia. It was because the Prime Minister and 

Mr. Eden thoroughly appreciated these qualities that the letters 

of sympathy they sent to Mme Sikorski ring with such evident. 
sincerity. The same is true of the tribute paid to General Sikorski 

in the House. ‘We learned yesterday’, he said, ‘that the cause 

of the United Nations has suffered a most grievous loss. It is 
my duty to express the feelings of the House, and to pay tribute 

to the memory ofa great Polish patriot and staunch ally, General 

Sikorski. His death in the air crash at Gibraltar was one of the 

heaviest strokes we have sustained.” Mr. Greenwood said that 

‘the House would feel unhappy but proud to associate itself with 
the finely expressed tribute of the Prime Minister. The United 

Nations have suffered a great loss and Poland has suffered a 
great loss. 

There were many other tributes in the House, but these serve 
to mark the reasons for regret at the General’s untimely death. 
Mr. Greenwood inevitably felt that the cause of the Allies was 
bound up with the fate of Poland; and no-one could but feel that 
a wise pilot had been taken from the wheel at the very time that 
the ship was navigating difficult waters. That seemed clear at the 
time and subsequent events only made the position clearer. The 
position of Poland went from bad to worse in the months that 
followed. Sikorski might not have saved the situation; but at 
least there was a chance he might have improved it and no-one 
else appeared to know how to meet it. 

On August the 28th occurred another death. This was neither 
so regrettable nor so dignified; for at best King Boris of Bul- 
garia was something of a trickster. He had, like his father, 
espoused the German cause, and had sought to make it subserve 
his own policy of extending his frontiers in the Balkans at the 
expense of his neighbours. The circumstances of his death are 
still obscure, though the antecedents are less open to question. 
The plight of Italy, though the surrender had not yet been 
announced, could not fail’ to influence a ruler who based his 
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policy on realism, and it was thought that he was intriguing with 
politicians who were known to look with favour on the Allies. 
Whether this be wholly justified or not, it-seems certain that 
he was unwilling to increase his stake on the Nazi cause; and at 
this time Hitler was finding a growing difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient troops. Boris was accordingly summoned to Hitler’s 
headquarters; and after that a veil falls. The Bulgarian Minister 
of Justice stated the cause of death as ‘obstruction to the left 
artery of the heart, double pneumonia and cerebral congestion’. 
But when Prince Cyril was placed on trial he placed a different 
interpretation on the matter. 

Prince Simeon, King Boris’s six-year-old son, ascended the 
throne as King Simeon II and a Regency Council was appointed 
to rule until the king came of age; but the Council had a short if 
not a gay life. Russia handed it over to the new government 
which had conveniently been formed to accommodate Russia, and 
the members of the Council were promptly tried and executed. 

There were many changes in the European fabric about this 
time; and in spite of the facade of Allied unity tendencies were 
at work that could only bring trouble to the nations. Some of 
these tendencies were discussed at a later conference that 
attempted at least to limit the scope of Russian action. 


1 Prince Cyril, uncle of the King, was executed on Thursday, 
the 1st of February 1945. In his evidence he said that the late King 
had been murdered in his plane on his way back from Hitler’s Head- 
quarters. The method adopted was to force a strong concentration of 
oxygen into his flying-mask. The medical report is quite possibly an 
attempt to embody the effects of this treatment in technical terms. At 
all events, according to Prince Cyril's report, King Boris was murdered 
because presumably he did not prove sufficiently complacent. | 
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From Kursk to Kiev 


he conquest of Sicily was not yet the invasion of the 
‘Festung Europa’ in the eyes of the hypercritical, but its 
effects ranged wide over Europe. The German defeat at 
Kursk and the success at Orel had demonstrated that Hitler no 
longer commanded the strength to carry out a successful offen- 
sive, even of limited scope, or the power to ward off a deadly 
riposte at his position in Russia. Twelve salvoes of 120 guns 
were fired in Moscow at midnight on August the 5th for the 
capture of Orel and Byelgorod, and the usual dreams filled 
people’s minds. It was, of course, clear that the skilful coup de 
main that secured Byelgorod brought much else with it. The 
way to Kharkov was reopened. It was another sort of picture 
‘that the imaginative conjured up. The Germans had tried to cut 
off the forces concentrated in the Kursk salient and had failed. 
The Russians similarly had attempted to take the garrison of 
the Orel salient and had failed. But the troops who had held the 
latter salient had to be withdrawn to safety, and the popular 
speculation was whether the Russians would contrive to cut them 
off. , | 
In the great campaign which was about to open two things are 
almost equally evident—the majestic unfolding of the Russian 
strategy with a success that no-one would have dared to forecast, 
and the skilful way that the Germans evaded threatened encircle- 
ment time after time. Vatutin, with the capture of Byelgorod, 
made the first move, with an unexpectedly swift victory; but, as 
the days moved on, first one and then another of the Russian 
Generals,.whose names are now household words, intervened, 
until the whole front between Smolensk and the Sea of Azov 
was in movement. They accepted their cue in the characteristic 
Russian way. If they struck in the expected area, they did not 
conform to the expected pattern of attack. 
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Vatutin followed up his opening thrust; and then Koniev 
came in on his left flank. On his right the Rokossovsky group 
of armies, which had been groomed for major operations, did not 
come into the picture next. Indeed, there is some evidence that 
the Germans saw a sort of propriety in the scene being trans- 
ferred to Popov’s group about Bryansk; for they apparently 
thought he would attack towards the north-west. But when 
Popov’s attack was under way, it was not Rokossovsky who 
took the cue. It was Tolbukhin who struck from his bridgehead 
across the Mius. Once again there was a gap in the moving front, 
but that gap was not the scene of the next blow. Rokossovsky 
now moved on to the stage, and, instead of striking north-west, 
he began to move south-west on Vatutin’s right flank. Only 
when he was well under way, and the Germans were anxiously 
speculating about how to check movements that threatened to 
cut the German concentration in Russia into two parts, only then 
did Malinovsky open his attack on the right of Tolbukhin. 

The final result of this strategy was to build up a skilfully 
articulated offensive, though the moves individually were made 
at points so distant from each other that they always secured the. 
advantage of surprise. A glance at the dispositions at the open- 
ing of this phase entirely fails to suggest the remarkable change 
that was to overtake them in the next few weeks. Instead of the 
Svapa and the Seym, the great waterway of the Dnieper was to 
occupy the centre of the picture, and that change of scene sug- 
gested the revolution in Germany’s fortunes. 

Vatutin was not the man to allow the grass to grow under his 
feet. The day after the guns fired their salutes for the capture of 
Byelgorod, it was. announced that he had broken through the 
German front, between Byelgorod and Rakitnoe, 43 miles to the 
north-east, and his troops had advanced between 15 and 37 miles. 
One of his columns had moved south-west in the general direc- 
tion of Poltava, and another was advancing due south on Kharkov. 
This city, as I have written before, was perhaps the greatest 
centre of communications outside Moscow. It was for this:reason 
that the Russian Staff had their eyes set upon it. Vatutin’s swift 
advance down the main road and the railway to Kharkov led the 
Staff to concentrate on its early capture. If, with a single spurt, 
a column could move 37 miles towards it, the prospect seemed 
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too good for any serviceable opportunism to neglect. This opera- 
tion, therefore, became the beneficiary of priority, and for the 
next few days the bold sweep of Vatutin’s movements, with the 
co-operation of a colleague, whose name was to become even 
more famous, Koniev, seemed to promise all that could be 
desired. Three days after the capture of Byelgorod, the three 
railways leading north and north-west from Kharkov to Byel- 
gorod, through Zolochev and to Sumi, were all cut. The troops 
were moving down the main road; and, at Bogodukhov, they 
were well out to the north-west and threatening the Poltava 
line (only 15 miles to the south). Graivoron had already fallen 
into their hands. These gains were not bloodless. Although the 
Germans were taken by surprise by the swiftness with which the 
breakthrough had been exploited, they threw in numbers of 
tanks to arrest the advance. At Bogodukhov 31 tanks were 
destroyed; at another place 48, including a number of ‘Tigers’, 
were captured. The next day they had reached Liptsi, some 
12 miles north-east of the city, and their right flank was striking 
out to the north-west only a few miles from Sumi. The following 
day, August the 12th, Koniev had moved in from the Donetz 
sector to. within 20 miles south-east of Kharkov by capturing 
Zmiev and Chuguyev. For some days there had been reports of 
fighting on the Donetz, and these important gains were the 
result. On this same day one of Vatutin’s columns captured the 
town of Kotelva, about 25 miles north of Poltava and 55 miles 
due west of Kharkov. This advance brought the Russians 
dangerously near the important junction of Poltava, and threat- 
ened the line of escape of the Kharkov garrison. They were also 
about Akhtirka and Krasnokutsk. As they had cut the Poltava-— 
Kharkov railway, there was only one line through which the 
garrison could be evacuated; and at Zmiev they were within 
20 miles of that. By August the 13th they had even taken the 
small township of Bolshaya panloven.. which is less than 5 miles 
north-east of Kharkov. 

But by this time the Germans had seen the growing peril to 
the garrison, and made provision to deal with it. The city itself 
they had resigned themselves to lose. They had no longer the 
resources to maintain their grip on it; but the loss of the garri- 
son, too, would be a grave blow; and, accordingly, they brought 
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up reinforcements to the area of Poltava, though in doing so 
they had to reconcile themselves to the weakening of the Donetz 
front and the sector about Sumi. The same communiqué that 
announced the capture of Bolshaya Danilovka also reported 
fiercer battles in the region of Kotelva. The town was recovered 
by the Germans as well as Akhtirka; and the Germans drove 
north-west towards Graivoron. ‘This heavy counter-attack did 
not relieve Kharkov. Koniev drove farther in towards the centre 
of the city, in spite of repeated counter-attacks; and fires could 
already be seen in the northern outskirts. But, although they 
could not relieve Kharkov, before being checked south-west of 
Graivoron, the Germans were able to prevent the completion of 
the cincture which the Russians were trying to cast about it. 

It was at this juncture that M. Yaroslavsky, one of the editors 
of Pravda, appealed to the Allies for ‘a serious blow from the 
west’, for the opening of a ‘second front’. His arguments are, 
for the most part, all too easy to answer; but as this would 
involve some rather pointed observations about the early stage 
of the war, it may be wiser to deal with the more solid part of his 
brief. It is true that at this moment the Russians were fighting 
on other sectors as well as that of Kharkov. Popov had not been 
idle after the capture of Orel, His troops had driven westwards 
along the Orel—Bryansk line at the same time that they struck 
north-west from Kromi and south-west towards Khotinets from 
Bolkhov. In spite of the most determined resistance, the Ger- 
mans were ejected from this station, which lies only 16 miles 
from Karachev, the main fortified bastion of Bryansk. Numbers 
of other villages were captured at the same time. But the advance 
was slow, and the Germans fought with increased desperation. 
It was noted that the Luftwaffe was exceptionally active in this 
sector. All the evidence suggested that Bryansk would be held to 
the last possible moment. It was at this point that the Germans 
began to report heavy Russian attacks in the region of Kirov, 
some 60 miles north of Bryansk. The Russians had, indeed, 
initiated a strong attack about Spas Demensk, on the railway 
from Sukhinichi to Smolensk. This was a sufficiently sensitive 
area for a diversion to be effective. Thirty-five miles to the west 
lies the town of EInya; and 50 miles to the south-west the impor- 
tant junction of Roslavl. It is certain that the operation, though 
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it made but slow progress past Elnya or towards: Roslavl, 
effected some relief in the tense situation before Bryansk.:-On 
August the 12th the Russians were only 4 miles from Karachev, 
which was now threatened from three sides. South of Bryansk 
they captured Navlya, the junction for the Kiev line, and, on 
August the 15th, stormed Karachev after three days’ fierce 
fighting. Zhizdra, some 35 miles north-east of Bryansk, fell on 
the following day, when the Russians were only 16 miles east of 
the city. They had reached a point 10 miles south-west of Spas 
Demensk on the road to Roslavl. The threat to the rear of 
Bryansk and also to Smolensk had begun to grow. 


THE CAPTURE OF KHARKOV | 


But, in the meantime, the battle of Kharkov had’ assumed a 
new shape. The Germans did not abandon their attempts to 
relieve the garrison of the city after their check below Graivoron. 
They were now fighting for the safety of all the large armies in 
the south. Kharkov is, in a real sense, the key to the Ukraine; 
and to secure their safety they were determined to hold up the 
advance at all costs. Counter-attacks in the Kharkov area were 
heavy and frequent. Some of the early captures had to be fought 
for many times. Zmiev was among these; and on August the 
18th it was once again in Koniev’s hands. Vatutin had also 
resumed his advance towards Poltava; and on the same day he 
captured Oposhnya, some miles nearer than Kotelva. The troops 
were now within 10 miles of the Kharkov railway to Dnepro- 
petrovsk, the last free line of escape. Koniev’s troops had beaten 
off furious tank attacks, launched in the expectation that the 
offensive must be approaching the point of exhaustion, and the 
new danger-point was about Zmiev, from which place they were 
trying to move westwards against the vital railway line to the 
south. They advanced towards Merefa on the railway, and at the 
same time Vatutin developed his thrust towards the west. 
Lebeden was captured; and at this point ‘he was within. striking 
distance of the railway leading south to Kremenchug. Such 
evidences of ample power could not be resisted; and, at length, 
on August the 23rd, the city was stormed. ‘The Russians, enter- 
ing it from the east, north, and west, cleared it street by street.. 
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Kharkov, ‘the second capital of the Ukraine’, was a great 
prize, but its immediate value was that it increased the offensive 
power of the Russian armies so significantly. Their communica- 
tions were now immensely strengthened. Direct communication 
could now be established with Moscow. After only seven weeks’ 
fighting the position of the Russian armies had been improved 
beyond what anyone would have dared to predict. Bryansk still 
continued to resist; but already an offensive had begun on 
another front, and fresh and distant vistas opened before the 
victorious acepe 


THE FALL OF TAGANROG 


There had’ been a period in the later stages of the battle for 
Kharkov when the Germans, having concentrated reinforcements 
in the Poltava area, seemed to have applied an effective brake to 
the Russian advance. In such circumstances as these the Russian 
Staff were wont to open an offensive at some point which was 
distant enough to be beyond the reach of prompt reinforcement. 
It was generally selected because it had been weakened by the 
calls of other sectors; but the guiding principle was that ulti- 
mately it would fall into place as part of the general design. The 
articulation never appeared at the outset. It was by stages that 
the design was filled in; but in the end the skilful strategy 
became evident. It was on such a sector that the Russians had 
now begun to move. The river Mius had been the German 
defence line north of Taganrog during the last winter. As we 
have seen, the Russians attacked there during the Kursk—Orel 
battle, and the Germans, in order to distract attention from their 
failure, had exaggerated the importance of this local attack. 
Now, having cried ‘Wolf’ before, they were taken unawares, 
and refused to recognize that a major operation was developing. 
On August the 20th Tolbukhin struck from the positions he had 
established west of the river in the earlier action, and in three 
days’ heavy fighting he succeeded in breaking through the deep 
defences and capturing the town Donetzko Amvrosyevka on the 
railway running north from Taganrog. This town is only some 
35 miles south-east of Stalino. The Germans began to speak of a 
Soviet Hot pouring through; and it was soon clear that they 
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had not the power to check the advance. Taganrog, cut off 
already, was steadily isolated, and a wedge was driven into the 
defences of Stalino. Taganrog fell on August the 30th, and. the 
inference was plain: the Germans could not hold the Russians 
east of the Kalmius. The cavalry and motorized troops who 
broke through to the rear of the German positions found they 
were too late to capture the garrison intact. The Germans had 
long ago made themselves adepts in the tactics of evasion. 
Nevertheless, 5,100 officers and men were taken prisoner, four 
infantry divisions were seriously damaged, one of them a 
parachute unit, three other infantry divisions suffered heavy 
loss, and the 13th Tank division also sustained serious casual- 
ties. Among the material destroyed were 212 aircraft, 537 tanks, 
494 guns, 1,500 machine-guns, 3,600 motor vehicles, 10 fuel and 
29 ammunition dumps. Much material was captured, including 
95 tanks, 108 guns, 217 mortars, 409 machine-guns, 594 lorries, 
and 22 ammunition dumps. The enemy dead were estimated to 
be about 35,000. None of these figures seems out of proportion 
to the value of Taganrog; for this was the southern pivot of the 
German position in Russia. It had long been patiently fortified, 
and it was held with the utmost resolution. While such ‘bolt 
positions’ as these can be maintained, readjustments can be 
made in the intermediate sectors of the front; but once a ter- 
minal strong-point collapses, the stability of a considerable 
section of the line is weakened, and large readjustments may 
become necessary. The position at Taganrog had not fallen to a 
mere local attack. It was designed to hold up any assault of that 
description. It collapsed under the effect of.a breach of the flank 
position some distance to the north simultaneous with a power- 
ful local attack. | 

By this time the design of the offensive on the main Ukrainian 
front had been filled out still further. Kharkov was the end of a 
phase; but it was even more a beginning. The Germans from the 
city had withdrawn only a few miles to the south, where they 
fought a prolonged and desperate rearguard action. But the 
Russians were not content merely to crush the defence by frontal 
attack. Vatutin began to strike farther west and took Zenkov. 
He recaptured Akhtirka, and revived the threat to the Poltava 
line. This town, like a number of others, changed hands several 
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times before it fell into Russian hands finally. But on this day 
Rokossovsky struck across the river Svapa on a broad front. 
Sevsk fell two days later after a bloody fight; and it became 
evident that this thrust was aimed westward rather than north- 
west towards Bryansk. Rokossovsky was, in fact, filling in the 
gap between Vatutin in the south and Popov towards the north. 
On his left flank heavy tank battles were being fought for the 
Poltava railway. On his right the situation about Bryansk 
seemed to have become stabilized. The new thrust turned south- 
west to capture Rylsk and Glukov. From the latter, the railway 
between Bryansk and Konotop was threatened immediately, and, 
more remotely, the junction of Bakhmach. The capture of these 
two junctions would sever the main links between the central 
and southern armies. This thrust was particularly interesting at 
the moment, since it tended to suggest the strategy of the cam- 
paign. By cutting the communications between the two great 
groups of armies, reinforcement of either by the other would be 
prevented. It would, of course, not prevent reinforcement com- 
pletely, but it would make it difficult, except with a great delay. 

It is not without interest that, at this time, when the appeals 
for the opening of a ‘second front’ were coming from Russia 
witha steady and tiresome frequency, allied material should have 
been appearing on the Russian battlefields more and more. 
Matilda and Churchill tanks, with American Grants, were being 
used as infantry tanks, while the Russian armoured divisions 
were supplied with tanks. made in the country. There were also 
Mitchell bombers, vast numbers of American lorries, and, of 
course, the ubiquitous Jeep. | 

The attack at Spas Demensk now began to. deensiaie its 
importance. It had been evident that the initial success could be 
developed in two diréctions. Roslavl lay immediately ahead, 
Smolensk almost due west. The capture of Roslavl would open 
another gateway to Smolensk; and the direct attack had to face 
the deep defences guarding the Sone from the east or north- 
east. 

"When the offensive was reopened, it was éieae hat the direct 
approach was to be used, and the powerful centre of Elyna was. 
captured. This was no easy success. Outside the city, on the 
approaches to ‘the river Ugra, a heavy battle was fought; and 
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only the intervention of the Russian tanks on the flank enabled 
the troops to capture the position. It had been fortified as one of 
the final defences of Smolensk, and its approaches were sown 
with pill-boxes, trenches, tank-traps, and dense wire. The attack 
on the great base of Smolensk, the sometime headquarters of 
Hitler, was made the easier by this success, which had pierced a 
30-mile stretch of defences to a depth of from 9} to 19 miles. 
The capture of Elnya was, moreover, no mere isolated spurt. 
On the following day the town of Dorogobuzh, 55 miles north- 
east of Smolensk, was taken. The attack was being made on an arc 
which linked the Moscow railway with the line from Sukhinichi. 

But by this time it was becoming evident that the whole of 
the 600-mile front between Dorogobuzh and the Sea of Azov was 
astir. On September the 2nd the gap between the Koniev group 
and that of Tolbukhin was filled by the sudden advance of 
Malinovsky, who broke through across the middle Donetz and 
took Lisichansk and a number of other places, including Slav- 
yanoserbsk. The stretch of the river indicated by these two 
towns looks south-west towards the densest part of the Donetz 
area; and this means the densest part of Russia. Criss-crossed by 
an elaborate network of railways and sprinkled with numbers of 
settlements, many of them such perfect examples of ribbon 
development that they are a town-planner’s nightmare, this was 
not a favourable area for military operations. Yet Malinovsky 
was cast for the role of its redeemer. Stalino lies only 80 miles 
from Lisichansk; and, with the pressure exercised by Tolbukhin, 
this, the centre of the whole district, fell in less ‘than a week. 
Makyeevka, a town that lies in the very heart of the railway 
web, and is some 70 miles from Slavyanoserbsk, was captured 
in four days, with the important junctions of Slavyansk and 
Kramatorsk; and the Russians were moving westwards towards 
the flank of the German concentration in front of Koniev. Stalino 
followed the capture of Makyeevka ; and the Germans: were given 
notice to leave the eastern Donetz. 

The readjustments needed, however, went further than the 
withdrawal from the Donetz region. With the movements in the 
area of Smolensk, the attack on Bryansk, and Rokossovsky’s 
breakthrough between that area and the operation area of 
Vatutin, the German Staff appreciated that a wide-scale with- 
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drawal was the one policy of wisdom. Russia had sold territory 
in the preceding year’s campaign. Now Germany determined to 
sell it back to Russia. There was, however, a very. serious 
difference between the resources of the vendors. Russia sold her 
territory in the traditional way to weaken her attacker by com- 
pelling him to extend his communications across a devastated 
countryside, and to exact the heaviest possible payment in men. 
Her own resources in men of military age were immensely 
superior to those of Germany; so that when the latter, in her 
already declining power, lost men, she became steadily weaker. 
Moreover, she was not to be allowed to withdraw at will, but 
always under pressure; and this can best be realized when the 
front at the time when Malinovsky entered the battle and that of 
four weeks later are compared. Even on September the 5th the 
Russians were 130 miles away from Kiev. About three weeks 
later they were at its gates. One great centre after another had 
fallen; and this extensive front between the north of Smolensk 
and the Sea of Azov had been forced back towards the west. The 
change could hardly have been expected by anyone; and, al- 
though the German propaganda filled the air with euphemisms, 
no-one was in any doubt that the German decline was far beyond 
the state of inference. 

When this has been said, it must be added, that, on the whole, 
the retreat was carried out in masterly fashion. The German 
Command held firmly to improvised pivots here and there along 
the front. Some of these, like Zenkov, a town on the branch line 
to Romni and only 40 miles north of the great jucntion of Poltava, 
changed hands so many times that until it was recaptured by the 
Russians at the end of the first week of September, it, could 
scarcely be said at any moment in whose possession it lay. 
Bryansk is another instance of a long-drawn-out defence. 
Karachev was captured on August the 15th. This fortified posi- 
tion is only 25 miles distant from Bryansk which, nevertheless, 
was not abandoned until over a month later. In many of these 
cases it may quite correctly be said that the prolonged defence 
did not interfere with the Russian plans to any serious extent. 
It was part of their strategy to exhaust the possibilities of every 
thrust that could be made cheaply, and then to transfer the 
attack to other sectors where bargains might be obtained. On so 
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extensive a front such sectors could always be found somewhere. 

Nevertheless, this is not wholly true of every position which 
the Germans held with tenacity. Even in the case of Bryansk, a 
swift collapse would have opened the way to the rear of Roslavl 
and Smolensk, and would equally have led to the outflanking of 
Kiev through Gomel. But the best instance of the inconvenience 
of this stubborn defence was about Kharkov. If the Russians 
could have struck down from that great centre of communica- 
tions, they might have cut off the far from inconsiderable forces 
in the eastern Donetz. Kharkov fell on August the 23rd; but the 
Germans held fast to the positions to the south of it until the 
Donetz had been evacuated. Lozovaya, a junction on the railway 
that runs into the Crimea, was not yielded until September the 
16th, although it is only 70 miles from Kharkov and only 50 from 
Izium. 

The Germans fought stubbortly for pivotal positions. They 
were frequently out-manceuvred, frequently out-fought. But they 
withdrew their front from 160 to 240 miles without losing 
cohesion or morale, to any extent, in about five weeks: Their 
main pivot was in the area of Vitebsk, and the maximum dis- 
tance was between Kharkov and Kiev—about 260 miles. 

The great thrust towards Kiev was carried out by the army 
groups of Rokossovsky and Vatutin. The former had started 
later; and, when he had presstd through Rilsk and Glukov, as 
we have seen, he began to expose one flank to the fortified 
Desna and another to the Germans operating against Vatutin’s 
right. It was this that led the latter to thrust forward to Sumi 
on September the 2nd, in order to bring his front into some sort 
of alinement with that of the northern army group. For Rokos- 
sovsky was moving towards Konotop; and four days later he 
entered that important junction. Konotop lies on the Kursk-— 
Kiev railway, and is a junction for the line to Bryansk. Direct 
communication with that great base was, therefore, cut; and to 
that extent the links between the central and southern armies 
were weakened. The next day, September the 7th, the even 
more important junction of Bakhmach fell-into his hands. ‘With 
this the last main line communications with the central armies 
were severed. There still remained the station of Kruti, 30 miles 
to _ west; but already the organization of the German armies 
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in Russia had been weakened. In times of crisis the difference 
in the ease of communication might mean whether an army 
would suffer defeat through lack of reinforcements. Such weaken- 
ing in the communications entails an effective weakening in 
strength, and is analagous to that weakening in the allied 
position at sea while the Mediterranean was closed to them. 

It was about this time that the Moscow radio added a sort 
of pointed commentary on'the movements that were taking place 
over the extensive front. In the fighting on the Orel, Kursk, and 
Byelgorod fronts during the month up to September the 4th, 
the Germans lost 150,000 killed and 12,500 prisoners, 4,500 
tanks destroyed or damaged and 2,500 planes. It is often the case 
in estimates of casualties that those who adduce the figures have 
no real evidence to support them. But Russia had been steadily 
advancing; and she had, therefore, every reason to know how 
many men fell in the battles on her territory. 

_ On the day that Konotop fell, it was announced that the rail- 
way communications between Kharkov and Moscow had been re- 
established. That change meant a great increase in the strength 
of the Russian offensive towards Poltava and the Dnieper 
bend, and also of Rokossovsky’s drive through the Chernigov 
province. The massed tanks which were clearing the way to the 
southern course of the Dnieper must have consumed a great 
amount of petrol, and the strain on the communications which had 
to feed three large groups of armies must have been very heavy. 

But the advance went on steadily. Rokossovsky flung the 
German infantry back across the Desna and left the position of 
Bryansk with the strongly defended strongholds of the Desna far 
in his rear. The fall of Bakhmach was the occasion for another 
report on the German casualties, this time for the two months 
of the Russian summer offensive. The number of Germans 
killed was put at 420,000; of prisoners at 38,600, and the total 
number of casualties at 1,500,000. These figures agree roughly 
with the average distribution of casualties in the last war, except 
for the number of prisoners; and it had been noted before that 
fewer prisoners surrendered to the Russians than to the western 
allies. They claimed also to have destroyed or damaged 
seriously 5,729 planes, 8,400 tanks, and 5,192 guns. The great 
in crease. during the second month of the offensive is to be noted. 
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On this day, too, the town of Denkov reverted to the Russians 
again, though it was a week before they were able to capture 
Gadyach, the next station on the line, only about 20 miles distant. 
The loss of Stalino on September the 8th was but the culmina- 
tion of the campaign of Tolbukhin and Malinovsky. With the 
town had fallen about 150 other localities, and the web of rail- 
ways which had facilitated the German movements so signi- 
ficantly was now cut into disconnected fragments. Sertorius was 
that day arguing that the German withdrawal from the Donbas 
had prevented a debacle that ‘would have decided the issue of 
the war’. It was scarcely as important as that, though it need 
hardly be said that the struggle to keep the escape routes open 
had been fiercely waged. The Russians naturally wished to cut 
off the whole of the German force in the Donbas. But the Ger- 
man Command kept an iron control over the positions that 
flanked the main railways to the west; and, perhaps, it was the 
exemplary stand below Kharkov that decided the issue, and 
permitted the Germans to.escape in time. The front between 
Poltava and Barvenkova was still intact, though in two days’ 
time the Russians began to erode away its eastern section with 
the capture of Barvenkova. Lozovaya did not follow until six 
days later, and Poltava not until September the 23rd. Yet, 
although the flank to the north held firm, the Russian tanks, 
guns, and infantry pressed through Stalino in pursuit of the 
defeated Germans; and the Donbas began to revert to the 
Russians at an increased pace. 

This acceleration was due to the skilful co-operation between 
the two Russian Commanders; for, on the day when Barvenkova 
was taken, Tolbukhin broke through the defences around Mariu- 
pol, while Rear-Admiral Gorshov was landing forces towards 
the west of the port. The capture of Mariupol, like that of 
Taganrog, removed a ‘bolt position’ of great importance. About 
110 miles further west was the great main line that connects 
Moscow with the Crimea by way of Kharkov. The loss of 
Mariupol opened the way for advance towards that railway, the 
cutting of which would entail the isolation of the Crimea. 

-Rokossovsky’s columns had been pressing ahead towards 
Chernigov. Vatutin had passed, through Denkov and Gadyach. 
This station the troops reached on September the. 12th. It took 
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them two days to clear the next stretch of the advance to 

Lokhvitsa, 80 miles to the west; and Romni, 28 miles to the 

north had to wait another two days, when Talakaevka, 17 miles 

to the north-west, also fell into Russian hands. But Rokossovsky 

was making a better pace north of the Kiev railway. On the 13th 

he took Kruti, and with that severed the last lateral railway con- 

nection with the northern armies east of the Dnieper. A road 

runs through Nyejin, but that town was captured two days later. 

Nosovka, 15 miles along the railway, followed on September the 
16th, and the troops were now only 25 miles east of the Kiev 
Chernigov railway and less than 60 miles from Kiev. The resis- 
tance seems to have hardened in front of this railway, for the 

20 miles between Nosovka and Kozelets, on the main road be- 

tween Kiev and Chernigov, took four days to cross. The advance 

below the main Kiev railway was similarly slowed down. The 

Chernigov railway that runs through Kruti continues to Cher- 
kasi on the south bank of the river Dnieper, by way of Priluki 

and Piryatin. Each of these places fell into Russian hands the 

same day, September the 19th;:and Mirgorod also was captured. 

The front of the advance towards Kiev stretched from the Pol- 
tava railway up to the Desna. 


NOVOROSSISK | 


It was on the 10th that the last phase in the resistance of 
Novorossisk began. The Russians succeeded in landing a small 
force in the area of the port, and at once a furious battle broke 
out between them and the naval and land forces of the Germans. 
It was a close and bitter battle; but General Petrov, who was in 
command of the operation, succeeded, after five days of intense 
struggle, in capturing the naval base. Three German divisions 
and one Rumanian, and a strong German marine detachment 
were routed, and the port carried by storm. The fact that it was 
now yielded reflects some of the growing German appreciation 
of the need of economy in troops, material, and effort. 

It is mstructive that only on September the 16th were the 
forces in the Kharkov area strong enough to capture Valki, 
which lies only 20 miles to the south-west. The Germans had 
been withdrawn from the Donbas; and at Chaplino, on the rail- 
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way to Dnepropetrovsk, were as far to the west as Kharkov 
itself. Indeed, until Lozovaya was abandoned the same day, 
the Russians moving towards the Dnieper Bend. were several 
miles west of that important junction. When it was taken the 
front made a rough north and south line; and this suggests that 
it was the relaxation of the German grip rather than the Russian 
power that ended the resistance below Kharkov. The Germans 
still retained the strength to hold selected sectors of limited 
extent; and, apparently the Russians had not the tactical ability 
to oust them without disproportionate losses. This condition 
continued for some time to rob the Russians of the full reward 
of their exertions. 


THE CAPTURE OF SMOLENSK 


Yet how far the maintenance of the hold on some of these 
“bolt positions’ was necessary or profitable is a question far from 
easy to answer. On September the 16th fell the strongly fortified 
position of Novgorod Syeversk on the right bank of the Desna. 
Bakhmach had fallen on the 7th, and it is 60 miles to the south- 
east. Trubchevsk was only captured three days later when 
Kozelets, 180 miles to the south-east, was taken. It seems a very 
uneconomical means of defence to commit oneself to the main- 
tenance of so long a flank. If the Russians had cut through it they 
would have been well in the rear of Bryansk. It was the defence 
of this hedgehog that governed the maintenance of the Desna 
line. While it was held it maintained the whole of the Smolensk- 
Bryansk position. It held the Russians off the Gomel-Mogilev— 
Orsha lateral line of communications. It is difficult to justify on 
the ground of economy, but apparently reluctance to abandon 
places except under the last compulsion swayed the scales. 
Bryansk at length fell on September the 17th. The: Desna had 
been fortified to some purpose; and General Popov’s troops had 
to force the river line and overcome the resistance of six German 
ey divisions. 

_ With the fall of. rn the posiuan of Roslavl beeane pre- 
carious. But the Russian Staff preferred to deliver their main 
attack on the Smolensk position. Two days after.the capture of 
Bryansk they captured the positions which had. figured: asa 
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forward zone of the Smolensk defences. Dukhovshchina and 
Yartsevo are both about 30 miles from Smolensk; each of them 
figures in Napoleon’s advance to Moscow; each of them fell to 
assault. the same day, and the position of Smolensk became at 
once grave. The troops of General Yeremenko struck. further 
afield on the following day and captured Velizh, some 65 miles 
to the north-west. The last days of the city, which had been in 
German hands for two years, were marked by violent battles. 
Its fate was decided; but the Germans seemed reluctant to 
abandon it. When it was entered at six o’clock on Saturday 
morning, September the 25th, it was in flames and clear of all 
traces of the enemy. The Russians pressed on swiftly towards 
the west. The defences of Roslavl appear to have impresssed the 
observers even more than those of Smolensk; and when the city 
was captured on the same day, its concrete and armour and the 
dumps of ammunition and shells caused astonishment. With the 
occupation of these cities passes the last real bulwarks of the 
great lateral railway. 

But by this time the interest had reverted to the main objec- 
tive of the summer offensive. The great city and centre of com- 
munications, Chernigov, fell into Russian hands on September 
the 21st, and the whole of the Kiev and Dnieper defences ap- 
peared to be on the verge of collapse. The Germans were, by 
this time, prepared to abandon the positions east of the Dnieper 
and Desna. One after another the places which had appeared to 
be possessed of a sort of permanence, fell into-the hands of the 
Russians. Poltava, which stands on the direct line of approach 
to Kremenchug, was captured on September the 23rd. The Rus- 
sians had struck frontally against the junction while landing a 
strong force of parachute troops in its rear. By means of this dis- 
traction they were enabled to secure a place of pivotal importance. 
‘With Chernigov fell the whole of the Desna line as far as Bryansk; 
the Russians were across it throughout its length. Chernigov 
is only 85 miles from Kiev and 20 miles less from Gomel. 

_ But the Russians were now approaching positions which had 

seemed only three months before merely distant, unattainable 

vistas. Advances across the Donbas had brought them within 

20 miles of Melitopol and Zaporozhe. The capture of either of 

these places would sever the last railway into the Crimea. A day 
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or so later there were only 15 miles from Dnepropetrovsk; and 
Rokossovsky could see, as he advanced on his 100-mile front, 
the distant towers of Kiev. His right flank column was across 
the Desna at Chernigov, and approaching the Dnieper in its 
southern course. A day later the Russian patrols were probing 
the Dnieper defences, and making attempts to cross; with, it 
must be added, some success. Sertorius was informing the world 
that, in the recent weeks, the Germans had naturally paid atten- 
tion to the river defences; but it was interesing to note that in 
the reassuring commentary, he spoke of the growing pressure 
on Cherkasi. On September the 26th it was evident that the 
Russians were on the river near Kiev, at Kremenchug and at 
Dnepropetrovsk. 

It is a natural sequel to reaching a river that well-trained 
troops should cross it and establish bridgeheads. The Dnieper 
was so Clearly destined to be a defence line behind which the 
Germans could rest, reform, and regroup, that the Russians 
determined to secure a lien on it. Crossings were made at a 
number of points, and the bridgeheads were broadened under 
heavy bombardment. From Kiev, therefore, as far round the 
bend as Zaporozhe, the struggle was being waged for secure 
footholds across the river. Kremenchug was captured on Sep- 
tember the 29th, and, by that time several bridgeheads had been 
established, including one of some importance at the mouth of 
the Pripet. Down in the south the Russians were preparing to 
dispute the defences of the Melitopol line. Far in the north they 
were approaching Vitebsk. In between they were threatening 
the rear of Gomel. 

In the three months of their srensive they had carried their 
front westward to a point at which the northern and southern 
German armies were no longer in direct communication. They 
had cut the German front in Russian into two parts. They had 
inflicted very heavy casualties on the enemy; and, perhaps, the 
best evidence of their change in relative positions is that when 
the Germans.found themselves behind the river Dnieper, they 
began to congratulate themselves on their great deliverance. 
They had-escaped from the Russian columns which had so often 
and so persistently threatened to encircle and overwhelm them. 
The tables had been turned in Russia with a vengeance. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Invasion of I taly 


ut while these great movements were taking place in 

Russia much had taken place in Italy. The Allies wasted 

no time after the conquest of Sicily. The next step was 
determined for them by the geographical facts, but it gathered 
an added urgency from others which at this moment could not 
be generally known. 

At 4.30 in the morning of September the ard, the fourth 
anniversary of Britain’s entry into the war, the 1st. Canadian 
Division and the 5th British Division crossed the Straits of 
Messina and landed in the ‘toe’ of Italy. Commandos had cleared 
the way by disorganization in advance of the beachheads some 
days, and parachutists immediately, before; and, when the infan- 
try landed, there was very little opposition. Reggio is.only about 
8 miles across the sea from Messina, San Giovanni nearer; and 
it was the role of the Canadians who landed there to clear the 
east coast of the toe while the 5th Division advanced up the ¥ west 
coast. 

The newspapers that morning were full of other ding Im- 
pressive figures of the growing weight of the air attack were 
published, and the news of the Russian success on the Bryansk 
and Donetz lines provided encouraging features. There were 
services in Saint Paul’s and at Westminster Abbey in response 
to the King’s call to prayer; and, if the fourth anniversary of the 
outbreak of war was faced with sobriety, it was realized never- 
theless that there were solid grounds for encouragement. The 
news of Montgomery’s landing in Italy had not yet come and the 
still more startling news from Syracuse had to wait for almost 
a week. General Bedell-Smith and General Castellano that day 
signed an Armistice with Italy. But this was itself only the 
culmination of a series of events, some of which ead to recall 
one of Mr. Bernard Newman’s spy stories. : 
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SURRENDER OF ITALY 


Although the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council on July 
the 24th was prolonged. because its members, though deter- 
mined to get rid of Mussolini, were concerned to preserve the 
Fascist regime, the change in control .of the Army and the 
resignation were scarcely accomplished before the regime. col- 
lapsed like a house of cards. Badoglio knew from the beginning 
that his mission was to secure peace, and feelers were put out 
very quickly. It was a delicate business. Rome was full of Ger- 
man agents. Hitler could not.have overlooked the passing of his 
fellow-conspirator and, apparently assuming that his terms for 
support had been accepted, he sent Kesselring to arrange for the 
complete control of the Italian forces and resources. Badoglio 
had, somehow, to keep the Germans in play while he arranged 
the conditions under which he could hand the country to the 
Allies. The Italian Government represented the difficulties of 
the situation and the Allies were sympathetic but maintained 
that they must insist on unconditional surrender. | 

- Evidently the Government began to feel the need of haste, 
for on August the 15th, while the resistance of Sicily was col- 
lapsing, an Italian General secretly made his way to Madrid 
and there approached Sir Samuel Hoare. He presented creden- 
tials showing that he had full authority from Marshal Badoglio 
and stated that he would like to know when the Allies could land 
in Italy as his Government were prepared at once:to join them. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were then in Quebec, and the 
Prime Minister was able to concert a policy with Mr. Roosevelt 
with the greatest dispatch. It was decided (-with the full approval 
of the War Cabinet) that Eisenhower should send an American 
and a British Staff officer to meet the Italian Envoy in Lisbon. 
The meeting took place on August the 19th, and ‘the Italian 
General was informed. that only unconditional surrender would 
be accepted and the military terms.embodying it, already pre- 
pared some weeks before, were presented to him. The envoy 
did not object to the terms but was much more concerned with 
how Italy could join the United Nations’ war against Germany. 
The Allied officers informed him that they were authorized to 
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say that if the Italians were found anywhere and at any time. to: 
be fighting against the Germans the Allies would immediately 
give them all possible aid. 

On August the 23rd the Italian General began to make his 
way back to Rome in as much safety. and secrecy as he could. 
contrive. He had promised to lay the terms before his Govern- 
ment and convey the reply to General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters by August the 31st. But some little time had now 
elapsed since he had left Italy, and General Badoglio’s Govern- 
ment, feeling the increasing urgency of a prompt decision, dis- 
patched another envoy, who took with him, as his credentials, 
General Carton de Wiart, who had been captured two years 
before when he made a forced landing in the Mediterranean. On 
learning the state of the negotiations, General Carton de Wiart 
offered to return to captivity, but the Italian General refused to 
take advantage of the offer and the British General was able to 
return to England. 7 

On August the 31st the Italian General returned and informed 
General Eisenhower’s representative of the Italian Govern- 
ment’s willingness to accept the terms unconditionally, but they 
were bound to point out that they did not see how they could 
carry them out in the teeth of the heavy:German forces, including 
two armoured divisions near Rome. There, and at many other 
points throughout the country, the Germans were uttering 
threats and prepared to use immediate violence. The difficulty 
was that the Italians were powerless until the Allies landed in 
Strength and it was impossible to disclose the date:1 The best 
course that.could be suggested was so to time the announcement 
that the Allies would have the best military chance and the 
Italians would risk the least danger in extricating themselves. 
This meant that the announcement should not be made until, or. 
immediately before, the moment of the main Allied descent upon 
Italy. As an additional safeguard the offer was made to land an 
American airborne division at that same moment in Rome: to 
attack the two German armoured divisions massed outside the 


1 Most of this account is founded upon Mr. Churchill's speech in 
Parliament on the 21st of September 1948, and it is interesting to 
compare it with the negotiations with the French Pee: to > the landing 
in North Africa ( The Tide Turns, p. 57 sq.). a 
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city. But the Germans invested the Rome airfields just before 
the announcement of the Armistice and the Italian Government 
had to inform the Allies and warn them that this part of the plan 
was impossible. It was, in any case, as Mr. Churchill said, ‘a 
pretty daring plan’ and, again as he said, it ‘might have led to 
the complete destruction’ of the division. Somehow the Italian 
Government retained a certain control over their aircraft and 
wireless, but they were almost cone prisoners of the German 
occupation. | 


MUSSOLINI *S ESCAPE 


Another element in this intensely interesting drama has yet 
to be revealed. When, on July the 24th, the Fascist Grand 
Council assembled in the Palazzo Venezia to hear Mussolini’s 
account of Hitler’s proposals at the Feltre meeting, their dis- 
cussions were held with Fascist guards at the doors, and no-one 
was certain whether he would leave with them if he should press 
his opposition to the Duce. When Mussolini left the King’s 
presence the following day he was arrested. He was kept under 
close guard until he was finally incarcerated:in an hotel on a peak 
in the Abruzzi mountains. Before he could be handed over to the 
Allies the guards were overpowered by German parachutists, 
who conveyed him to the German lines and, on the night of 
September the 12th, the escape was broadcast from the Berlin 
radio. ‘German parachutists and men of the security service and 
the armed S.S. to-day carried out an operation for the liberation 
of Mussolini . . . the coup succeeded. The Duce is at liberty.’ 
This melodramatic turn in Mussolini’s career failed in any way 
to rehabilitate him. His later attempts to restore a republican 
Fascist State impressed none. He passes from the scene a dis- 
credited figure who had at one time seemed capable of justifying 
the coup that had pus an end to an era i that picetd the decline 
of Italy. 

The great need was ie prompt Allied | intervention; but that 
was no matter that could be hastily improvised. Mr. Churchill 
sent a telegram to General Alexander on August the 18th point- 
ing out that: ‘our greatest danger is that the Germans should 
enter Rome and set up a Quisling Fascist Government under, say, 
Farinacci. Scarcely less unpleasant would be the whole of Italy 
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sliding into anarchy. I doubt if the Badoglio Government can 
hold their position until the day fixed for our main attack, so 
that anything you can do to shorten this period without danger 
to military success will help very much.’ Two days later, 
Alexander replied: “Everything possible is being done to carry 
out the operation at the earliest possible date. All here realize 
very Clearly every additional hour gives the enemy more.time to 
organize and prepare against our forces.’. The main attack, of 
course, couldn’t be delivered at the ‘toe’ of Italy. Indeed, it is 
obvious that any advance up Italy must face a terrain which 
might have been designed for defence. 

The date originally fixed was the 15th, but the attack was 
expedited and arranged to take place on the night of the 8th—9th. 
But from the facts of the case the original date had to be fixed 
before any negotiations with the Italian Government had taken 
place. It depended upon the time necessary to disengage the 
landing-craft from the beaches of southern Sicily across which up 
to the first week in August the main part of the Allied armies 
engaged there had to be supplied from day today. . 

. Many which had sustained damage had to be repaired ‘snd all 
had to be reloaded in the manner in which machines and muni- 
tions were required before another amphibious operation could 
be carried out. And so, after the signing of the Armistice by 
General Castellano and General Bedell-Smith (for the United 
Nations) aircraft passed secretly back and forth between Rome 
and the Allied headquarters. The risks run in this intercourse can 
be left to the imagination. The advantage was entirely illusory; 
for although the aeroplanes did pass to and fro without molesta- 
tion the Germans took their PieeuuOne and event showed 
they were sufficient. 

The position in the meantime was far from easy. on the Allies’ 
side. The Allies had to occupy Italy and the Italians had'to give 
the appearance of loyalty to the alliance with Germany until the 
invasion was an accomplished fact. They contrived in their 
domestic policy to suggest that the new regime was ‘Fascism 
without Mussolini’; but the Allies’ side was much more diffi- 
cult. Mr. Eden pointed out later that ‘from the first moment that 
the Allies knew there was the least chance of an armistice they 
laid off the bombing of Northern Italy’; and this restriction. in 
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the use of their arms may have served both Italians and Allies 
very ill. A campaign fought up the length of a country so per- 
fectly adopted for defence as Italy promised to be must be pro- 
longed and desperate, and at best a campaign of attrition. It was 
the appreciation of this that had led the Allies to select the area 
of Naples for their main attack and to cast the invasion of the 
toe of the country for the role of diversion. It was evident that 
the. landings there should take place with the least available 
delay, and accordingly they were carried out just sixteen days 
after the conclusion of the Sicilian campaign. 


-MONTGOMERY LANDS IN. SOUTHERN ITALY 


A few hours before this momentous step ‘Flying Fortresses’ 
had heavily. bombed the Brenner, Bolzano, Trento, and Bologna. 
This Brenner—Bolzano—Trento-—Bologna route carried about 
half the traffic between Germany and Italy and almost all the 
Italian oil supplies with her coal and finished steel. The raid 
was heavy and concentrated and it was the climax of a number of 
attacks on the immediate invasion centres. Here the operations 
were well-planned. The invasion from the first met little resis- 
tance and steadily proceeded. The narrows of the straits, cover- 
ing the main landings, were sealed off by British warships, and 
the invasion craft. were escorted by monitors, cruisers, and 
destroyers. The coastal guns of Sicily and the warships reduced 
the bulk of the Italian coastal batteries to impotence and 
destroyed most of the pill-boxes. The Commandos and para- 
chutists assisted in breaking down opposition and earlier assault- 
craft laid a smoke-screen and poured in a heavy stream of 
mortar fire before the swarm of landing-craft reached the Italian 
coast. Men, guns, and tanks in their specialized craft, and 
amphibious jeeps raced across the narrow waters to meet spas- 
modic gunfire from the hills and face the peril of minefields. 
General Montgomery landed at Reggio and established his 
headquarters there only a few hours after the first troops, and 
this, better than ‘pages of ee as suggests the sae o 
the resistance. =: 

San Giovanni: and Reggio were occupied: and the troops | at 
once began. to. move along the coastal road north and south, 
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The Invasion of Italy 


following the’ direction of the coast of the ‘toe’. The ten miles 
or so of beaches between the two towns were swftly overrun 
without a show of resistance; Scilla on the northern face of the 
‘toe’ was taken and at Bagnara the troops joined up with the 
Commandos early on the second day. The southern column had 
advanced through Pellaro to occupy Melito, and after twenty- 
four hours the bridgehead was about ten miles deep. It was 
at Palmi, about as far north of Bagnara as Scilla is to the south, 
that the first formidable defences were expected, but the troops 
were now led by tanks; and the pace of these, under powerful 
air cover, was only checked by the nature of the terrain. That 
day the Rome wireless announced to the world, ‘The enemy’s 
invasion is now in full swing. . . . It is Italy’s decisive hour,’ a 
pleasantly ironic comment on what had taken place at Ragusa 
only twenty-four hours before. 

The troops advancing northward turned inland and took San 
Stefano on the western slopes of the Aspromonte massif. San 
Stefano lay on the limited road system which linked Bagnara 
with Bovalino (on the eastern face of the ‘toe’), Reggio, and 
Melito; but, for the moment, the column which occupied it was 
a mere spearhead. The advance up to this point had met with no 
serious obstacle, apart from the demolitions. In an area of 
crumpled mountainous country the destruction of the numerous 
bridges and mountain roads, and the ubiquitous mine, applied an 
efficient brake on progress. Few Germans were encountered. 
The Italians showed no disposition to fight and the troops met 
with a friendly reception from the people. Some German rear- 
guards were encountered at Gioja, about seven miles north of 
Palmi: but by this time the landings had established a deep and 
secure bridgehead. The occupation of San Stefano had been 
exploited, and a crop of villages on the cross-country road from 
Bagnara had been taken. In the south the troops were on the 
way to Cape Spartivento, the southernmost point of the ‘toe’; 
and the Straits were open to navigation. : | 

- During these days the Allied aircraft had been paying parti- 
cular attention to the Naples area. For the four days, up to 
September the 7th, the airfields in the neighbourhood and the 
railways that supply it were under the attack of the strategic 
Air Force, almost incessantly. Many Italian aircraft were caught 
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on the ground, many fighters shot down. Wellingtons by night 
and Flying Fortresses by day sowed destruction over a wide 
area. And then, at three o’clock on the morning of September 
the 9th; Allied troops landed at Salerno and provided the ex- 
planation of this concentration of the air attack. For Salerno 
lies about. 30 miles from Naples; and the landing of General 
Clark's. Fifth Army was the main blow in the preparation: of 
which the Allies had spent so much time. 
_ On the preceding evening, as arranged with Marshal Bado- 
glio, General Eisenhower announced the surrender of Italy. ‘I 
have granted a military armistice’, it said, ‘and it becomes effec- 
tive this instant. Hostilities between the armed forces of the 
United Nations and those of Italy terminate at once. All Italians 
who now act to help eject the German aggressors from Italian 
soil will have the assistance and support of the United Nations.’ 
Marshal Badoglio, who with the King and Prince Umberto, 
contrived to escape from Rome, issued a Proclamation, after 
stating that an Armistice had been requested and granted, went 
on to declare, ‘the Italian forces will therefore cease all acts of 
hostility against the Anglo-American forces wherever they may 
meet. They will, however, oppose attack from any other quarter.’ 
That point was well taken by the Germans, though not with 
equal force by the Italians. Northern Italy, in spite of some 
ineffective resistance, was soon securely in German hands. 
Rome was occupied. The Italian divisions in the Balkans were 
disarmed and many of them drafted into labour battalions. Even 
where they were greatly superior numerically in the Dodecanese 
islands, they made no serious attempt to control the Germans. 
Apparently they wanted peace and not war with anyone though, 
as far as any preferences existed, pera would have been 
chosen ¢ as s their a | , 


SURRENDER OF > THE ITALIAN NAVY 


“The Italian N avy reacted differently. The same evening that 
the Italian surrender was announced by Eisenhower, Admiral of 
the Fleet, Sir Andrew Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief Medi- 
terranean Naval Forces, broadcast an appeal to Italian sailors to 
maintain control of their ships. The Germans intend to seize 
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your ships, it'said, ‘Those ships are urgently needed to assist in 
the transport: of food supplies to Italy. Your warships will be 
needed to help in protecting these transports. against German 
attacks.’ Precise directions were then given as to the ports. which 
could receive the ships, and as to how surrendering vessels could 
identify therhselves. In.spite of its poor showing in the war, the 
Italian fleet had more esprit de corps than the Army or Air Force, 
and it had succeeded better in maintaining its autonomy. The 
greater part of it, based on the ports in occupied Italy, followed 
the orders of Badoglio and, according to the directions given 
by Admiral Cunningham, steamed towards Malta. It made an 
impressive sight, recalling an earlier surrender at Scapa Flow. 
It entered the harbour of Valetta on September the 11th, and the 
Italian Admiral was received with a Naval guard of honour at 
the quayside and later by Admiral Cunningham in his office. Its 
escape had not been uneventful. One battleship, Roma, had been 
sunk on her way from Spezzia by German bombers. Another, 
however, _Gzulto Cesare, made its way safely from Venice, and 
with the carrier Giuseppe Miraglia and four destroyers arrived 
later at Malta; and by September the 14th over 100 vessels of 
all sizes, including five battleships, had reached the island. One 
battleship only was missing, Conte dz Cavour, which was under 
repair at Trieste; and a number of destroyers and smaller craft 
had run to the Balearic islands. The advantage of this surrender 
needs no emphasis. By it the Mediterranean was cleared and, 
much earlier than had been thought possible, reinforcements 
could be sent to the rer East, where cea oNt was the govern- 
ing factor. © 7 | 


: THE LANDING AT. SALERNO 


““Meanvhils, the great naval base of Tataite had been occu- 
pied. The town was taken on September the 9th by troops 
landed under the protection of the Navy. The port was occupied 
on the following day and, on the 11th, the great port of Brindisi. 
was occupied. The front.of the Eighth Army thus began to take 
shape; but the operations about Salerno dwarfed every. other 
event. It was a British-American force that landed on the beaches 
of the Gulf of Salerno in the early hours of September the 9th; 
and for some’ days its fate hung in the balance. It has been ee 
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over and ever again, during the war that obsta principits has no 
more cogent application than in the matter of an invasion from 
the sea in face of resistance; and the Germans never showed 
their power of swift reaction and their determination to better 
purpose than in the Gulf of Salerno. The landings were made 
north and south of the river Sele, the Xth (British) Corps, as 
usual, taking the more exposed. flank with its 46th and 56th 
Divisions, while the VIth American Corps landed to the south: 
The Xth Corps had carried out intensive training for the opera 
tion in North Africa; and its divisions landed sccessfully on the 
heavily mined beaches. But here the troops could not be pro- 
vided with effective land-based air cover as the North-West 
African Air Forces’ bases were too distant to permit control over 
the battle area; and it is this that raises the obstinate doubt 
whether the bolder strategy of landing further north might not 
in the end have been safer. Since carrier-borne aircraft had to 
supply protection, the distance from adjacent naval bases could 
scarcely have entered into the calculations. The naval force was 
very powerful. Six battleships and over sixty cruisers and des- 
troyers played their part in the invasion; and it seems pretty 
certain that the warships in the end proved the deciding factor. 

Lieutenant-General Mark Clark was in command of the Fifth 
Army and this was his first prominent appearance in an executive 
role. Italy was out of the war. Badoglio had made his apologies 
to Hitler and had then escaped to Sicily. It fell to the Fifth Army 
to implement the promise of General Eisenhower and salvage 
the maximum amount of Italy from the wreck. The Allied air 
forces had delivered a devastating attack on the German head- 
quarters at Frascati, 25 miles south-east of Rome; and, though 
the Luftwaffe tried to drive off the raiders, they were as incapable 
of checking it as they were of interfering with the invasion con 
voy. But the British and American troops found that the least of 
their troubles were over with the landing. They made their way 
inland against repeated German counter-attacks. They had 
seized beachheads over a stretch of some 30 miles, with Salerno 
at its northern end, and their success depended upon pushing 
inland. The landing of tanks, reinforcements,'and stores was 
pushed: forward steadily, but the bitterness of the ‘resistance 
increased. The Germans not:only fought to secure a demonstra 
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tion that the Allies could not make good their foothold on the 
European mainland, but also of necessity to secure time for the 
withdrawal of the forces in the south and for the establishment 
of sound positions in the north. The Luftwaffe made repeated 
attempts to destroy the warships and disperse the beachhead 
concentrations. They were made to pay heavily for their inter- 
ference; but the lot of the troops was scarcely pleasant. The 
German tanks were also troublesome; and, though the Allies 
knocked many out, and in spite of the warships’ assistance, the 
town of Salerno changed hands several times. It was only by, 
apparently much too prolonged, degrees that the Allied air 
forces secured supremacy in the air. 

_ The Eighth Army was making the most strenuous efforts to 
come to the assistance of the Fifth; but the Germans were 
swifter to concentrate against it. From the hilly rim of ground 
inland they kept the beaches under fire and, by September the 
18th, they had brought up five divisions ; and, as the North-West 
African air forces’ bases were so much more distant, the Luft- 
waffe fighters were able to remain long over the battleground. 
That day was a bad one for the Allies. Though they held the 
passes in the hils on the Sorento peninsula, their position was 
generally like that of a half-saucer with the Germans ranged 
along the higher lip all round. The Americans had landed the 
45th Division; but about Paestum, between the Sele‘and Colore 
rivers, on the Allied left, they were compelled to give ground 
under repeated attack. During the night further ground was lost, 
and the position was only relieved by the assistance of part of an 
American airborne division. On September the 14th the Allies 
were strung out over a long strip of the coast, stretching from 
the west of Salerno in the south of Agripoli. The repeated attacks 
by the 15th and 16th Panzer Divisions and the Hermann 
Goering Division, delivered with increasing fury and with the 
benefit of observation from the higher ground inland, continued 
to push back the Allies. All that any observer on the spot would 
hazard that day was that the Allies were ‘holding their own’; 
but they were unable to make headway. or improve their posi- 
tions. The situation had become serious if-not critical. They had 
been caught before they could consolidate their positions and 
push back. the enemy artillery beyond range of their beaches. 
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_If one could have credited the German reports at this point, 
groups of the Allies were being encircled and annihilated. The 
number of prisoners was steadily rising and the amount of booty 
growing. This was the German official version:4 According to 
the German News Agency, communications between the British 
and Americans had ‘definitely collapsed’. Owing to casualties, 
prisoners, and loss of material the resumption of the offensive 
on a major scale was ‘inconceivable’. But a little earlier they had 
been reporting that the Allies were ‘re-embarking’ ; and the next 
stage was an admission that it would not be easy to compel the 
British to relax their hold on Salerno. 

But on the night of the 15th the Allied situation had slightly 
improved, That, indeed, was the turning-point. What was it 
that turned the scale? In his talk to the Press on the 16th, 
General Clark insisted that the situation was never ‘desperate’; 
and in his Order of the Day he congratulated the officers and 
men on making their beachhead ‘secure’. He informed them that 
the Eighth Army would make its presence felt in ‘a matter of 
hours’. It was the appreciation of this fact that caused the Ger- 
man attack to die down; but what enabled the Fifth Army to 
withstand the German attacks for a whole week, with inferior 
air support and in the precarious position of a long, shallow 
bridgehead, apart from their own superb stamina, was the co- 
operation of the Allied warships. When the Allies landed in 
Sicily, Admiral Cunningham warned commanders that they 
were to take risks if necessary. At Salerno the warships took 
risks almost as a matter of course, and their bombardment of the 
enemy positions did much to keep a devastating fire within 
bounds. The Germans admitted that the intervention of the Navy 
disconcerted them; and it can be admitted they had reasonable 
excuse.- Naval guns knocked out German tanks and by stationing 
gunnery officers on board ship to receive the reports from for- 
ward observation the German well-placed artillery was kept in 


1 American casualties were given, officially, later as 3,497 killed, 
wounded, and missing, up to and including September the 15th. 
British casualties in the Fifth Army up to September the 20th were 
5,211 killed, wounded, and missing. The Germans, on the 14th, 
claimed that 8 ,000-10, 000 of the eee had been killed ane an bi sh 
number captured. | , 
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check. On the morning of the 16th, the Fifth Army resumed 
their offensive.: During the day advanced patrols of the Eighth 
Army made contact with the left of the Fifth Army and their 
period of danger was over. There is no space, and this is not the 
place, to describe the numerous heroic feats that are covered by 
these words ‘period of danger’. The Germans had meant to 
drive the Allies into the sea. They had, indeed, driven a deep 
wedge into the Allied position.in the flatter area about the river 
Sele. Here, and along the whole line, the men had been com- 
pelled to hold on under conditions that were almost intolerable, 
conditions which gave some soil to the inflated German claims. 
There can.be no doubt that at one point it seemed to them that 
the Allies would actually be driven into the sea. Indeed, as has 
been pointed out, the Germans proclaimed that ‘re-embarka- 
tion’ was being carried out. The troops, however, never wavered 
and though the feat was costly, it was carried out. That is their 
sufficient glory. They undertook a perilous, precarious task, and 
saw it through to success. 

~The Eighth Army had covered the distance of over 180 miles 
in thirteen days. Great travellers, this march must rank.among 
their best feats. This was not a featureless desert, but a country 
that seemed designed by nature for defence and delay. A bridge 
over a defile might mean a whole day’s delay. The entry into 
Palmi had been held up for two whole days by such a demolition. 
The abundance of mines, the ease with which a hillside road could 
be blasted from its foundations and the multiplicity of bridges 
which could be blown made the work of thé rearguards light. 
But they were there and they had to be dislodged. 

‘When we left this army it had occupied the ‘toe’ of Italy, 
touched upon the instep and taken hold of the heel at Taranto 
and Brindisi. But that was how the position.stood scarcely-a week 
before the patrols met the Americans near Agripoli on the right 
of the Allied bridgehead. By this time Montgomery’s right wing 
had linked up with the Vth Corps about Taranto and there was 
soon a continuous line across Italy. The Eighth Army had not 
reached this position by mere marching and brushing aside the 
rearguard in their way. A force had been landed from the sea 
ahead of.the. advance. ‘Taking Pizzo. the troops had pressed 
inland to link up with the main body at Vibo Valente even before 
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the position at Taranto had been made good. A further advance 
up the east side of the ‘toe’ coincided with the occupation. of the 
town and port of Brindisi. The next day Crotone fell, while 
the Fifth Army were meeting their supreme test. Cosenza, about 
25 miles north of Pizzo, fell on the 14th. Bari, on the east side 
of the Italian peninsula, was captured the same day from Brin- 
disi, and the Vth Corps completed the oeuyenen of the whole of 
Apulia, east of Taranto. | 

The next day was memorable for the appearance .in ‘hie Salerno 
bridgehead of a jeep containing an officer and two war correspon 
dents after an adventurous journey from the Eighth Army, and 
for the advance to Belvedere. At this point the Eighth Army 
were only 70 miles from the right of the Fifth Army; but their 
way to the north scarcely promised a speedy junction between 
the two forces. The next day a bound forward carried them into 
Scalea. Another leap forward and they were in Sapri, from which 
place patrols ranged as far north as Vallo dello Lucania. It was 
from this place that a patrol reached the Fifth Army about 
Agripoli. 

If the Fifth Army had gone through the furnace to establish 
themselves in their bridgehead at Salerno, it must not be 
imagined that the Eighth Army had had merely a parade to 
make. It can be seen that in the fourteen days from their landing 
in the south they had overrun a considerable area, occupied 
several first-rate ports and advanced over 180 miles, all under 
great hardship and under considerable risk. Daring, persistence, 
and a nice calculation of the possible had established the Eighth 
Army across the foot of Italy; and, as soon as this was appreci- 
ated, Kesselring’s Army began to withdraw his left. The implied 
admission suggested that the occupation of Italy was now to be 
merely a question of pace; but it proved a longer job than anyone 
expected. NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR 

Outside Italy the effects of her surrender continued to betray 
every hope. Rhodes had a garrison of about 4,000 Italians. It 
was while the defenders were undecided as to their course that 
Stukas ruthlessly dive-bombed the town of Rhodes and the 
civilian inhabitants. The town was soon in flames; and then the 
Fascist Military Governor decided for them. The troops were 
ordered to lay down their arms and the small number who re- 
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fused were hunted down by tanks and motorized German infan- 
try. But, though the direct accession of strength to the Allied 
cause proved small, in the Balkans and the Aegean, as well as in 
Italy, indirectly it was very great. The Germans lost the services 
of a considerable number of useful divisions and were compelled 
to replace them by their own troops. They had, moreover, to find 
the troops. to hold the new front across Italy. All told, taking 
into account the other front, France, the Balkans, and Aegean, 
and the calls of the Italian front, they can hardly have lost less 
than the equivalent of 80 to 100 divisions. The Western Allies 
fared better than was commonly realized. 
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The Capture of N aples 


he Allies had made good their hold on the Italian main- 
land after a bitter and prolonged struggle with the Ger- 

.m&. mans. There may be some point in maintaining that the 
situation at Salerno was never ‘desperate’. For immediate pur- 
poses at least, there was some justification for this wrangle about 
adjectives; but, however we agree to describe it, the struggle 
was critical for several days. The Germans are good, if a little 
exuberant, judges, and they thought they were about to drive 
the Allies into the sea. They were, however, disconcerted and 
dismayed, and their defensive was disorganized by the naval 
bombardment, in which the 15-inch shells of Warspite and Valiant 
played no mean part. The North-West African Air Force very 
significantly contributed to the Allied success. It became, indeed, 
increasingly evident from this time on, that it was this integra- 
tion of land, sea, and air power which was to be the efficient 
agent of the Allied success. 

But surely the Germans were right in maintaining that the 
battle had failed to give the Allies the strategic success they had 
expected. It is true that the cutting-off of Southern Italy and of 
the German troops holding it were no great matter. This was 
not the hope that buoyed up the Allies when they first discovered 
that Badoglio was intent on securing peace. Neither he nor they 
had limited their hopes to a long struggle up the Italian Penin- 
sula. Neither he nor they had thought the ‘main’ Allied blow 
would lead to no more than an organized front across the 
southern part of Italy. The Allies recognized that they must coal 
and, to some extent feed, Italy; but they certainly had reason to 
hope and expect that the Italian troops would assist effectively 
and enable them to hold the bulk of the Peninsula, including, of 
course, its capital.. The soldier’s eye could see that it would: be 
less easy to get out of Italy than to get into it; but, if they had 
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been able to-hold north Italy they might have assisted the 
irregulars in the Balkans and, much earlier, have brought into 
easy bombing-range southern and western Germany. Instead of 
this they were, at present, pinned down, painfully drawing their 
breath, with the means of reinforcement and even maintenance 
miserably poor. Supply, a vital element of all military opera- 
tions, tends at times to become the vital element. It had thus 
developed in the Libyan campaigns up to Alamein. Now it was 
dominant again. 

The front across Italy was at the moment ‘untidy’. The Vth 
Corps of the Eighth Army was not effectively connected with the 
rest of the force, and could not be until Potenza was captured. 
the Fifth Army was still, in the main, dependent upon one small 
port, and for the rest had to rely upon supply over open beaches 
which were under the guns from the rim of the hills beyond, 
beaches that were put out of action for days at a time by the 
September gales. Somehow the difficulty was overcome, and the 
build-up continued. The Eighth Army was in little better case, 
for the congenial work of destruction made the march from the 
‘toe’ an engineer’s nightmare. There were literally hundreds of 
bridges destroyed, and the troops attempting to Join up with the 
Fifth Army had to live from hand to mouth. 

_ General Clark had first to straighten his front. Between the 
Sele and the Calore the Germans had driven a wedge by which 
they had hoped to split the bridgehead. Marshal Kesselring saw, 
in the approach of Montgomery’s troops, the end of that hope; 
and General Clark wasted no time in taking advantage of his 
opponent’s predicament. While the Germans were withdrawing 
their left wing, pivoting on the high ground north and east of 
Salerno, the Americans were sent forward to wipe out the wedge 
and drive back the rearguards that covered the withdrawal. 
Much of the ground lost was regained on September the 16th; 
but about Eboli the-resistance was very strong, and headway was 
made only by strenuous fighting, although by this time the 
N.W.A.A.F. were operating from land bases in their support. 
The airfield.at Montecorvino was captured, a useful prize; and, 
two days later, Battipaglia, which had changed hands so many 
times, passed finally into those of the Allies. The following day 
Amalfi, on the Sorento peninsula, was captured, and then, 
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after four days of the stiffest fighting, Eboli, Campagna, and 
Montecorvino followed on the 21st; and the Allies had now 
secured control of the Battipaglia plain. With the entry into 
Acerno, the next day, the position had been so significantly 
improved that. it was possible to contemplate operations of 
greater scope, particularly as by this time, the Eighth Army had 
so fundamentally improved its hold on the south. _ 

The Vth Corps had been pressing up the Adriatic coast road 
from Bari and up the railway from Taranto, while the main force 
of the Eighth Army forced its way up the centre. There, on 
September the 21st, Montgomery captured Potenza, a defile 
which gave control of five roads and four railways. One of the 
latter had direct connections with Ginosa, which is only about 
80 miles from Taranto. That town was entered by the Vth Corps, 
and also Altamura, with which it was connected by rail, while 
Montgomery’s left leaped some ten miles north from Potenza to 
Avigliano, which throws a direct line to Altamura. The capture 
of Potenza had, in fact, infused new life into the whole of the 
Eighth Army position. The Vth Corps moved swiftly up through 
Molfetta and Barletta; inland it. pressed on to the Olfanto river 
(where, almost unnoted, the Eighth Army crossed Cannae, one 
of the most famous battlefields in history), and on to Cerignola 
on the rim of the plain of Foggia. On September the 27th it 
crowned these swift movements by entering Foggia itself. 
Foggia was the site of the greatest aerodrome in Southern 
Italy; and its thirteen landing grounds were of immense impor- 
tance. In the hands of the Allies they must provide land-based 
air cover over a great area of Italy; within 100 miles’ radius fell 
Pescara and the whole Bay of Naples; within 150 miles Rome. 

' While these events were taking place the Fifth Army had 
launched its offensive for the capture of Naples, the British 
troops striking north from their position stretching from the 
neighbourhood of Salerno into the Sorrento peninsula. A new 
wind had already begun to blow over Italy, the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
the Adriatic, and the Aegean. Badoglio had already’ broadcast 
over the new official ‘Italiana’ radio, an appeal to the Italians to 
fight. ‘It is your absolute duty’, it ran, ‘to fight on the side of 
the British and Americans against the Germans, and against a 
few senseless Italians, no longer worthy of such a name, who 
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place themselves at their command. . . . The Germans said, ‘‘ Let 
the Italians perish as long as we can keep the war out of Ger- 
many’’. . . .” French troops had been landed in Corsica. In 
Sardinia the Italians had reacted so strongly against the Ger- 
mans that withdrawal was deemed the most expedient course. 
Corsica, but 100 miles from the Céte d’ Azur, offered good flying- 
ground for the attack on Northern Italy, as well as bases for 
naval action. British troops had been landed in the Dodecanese, 
and the Adriatic was alive with movement. British officers had 
reached the guerrillas in the Balkans. 

But when General Clark struck over his whole front at 3 a.m. 
on Thursday, September the 22nd, he was perforce concerned 
only with the military situation confronting the Fifth Army. 
The Americans had ceased their eastward drive, and now, like 
the British, struck north towards the junction of Benevento. 
They began to make slow progress; and the British on their 
left, though after very heavy fighting north of Salerno, they had 
reached the hills overlooking the plain of Naples, could only 
measure their spare advance in yards. They began to push out 
their elbows westward to places where they had formerely held 
a foothold in the Sorrento peninsula. Here the main objective 
was the pass through the hills—‘ Caramel Pass’ (La Camevella) 
—which is reached by the road that runs westward from Salerno 
by the small town of Vietri. By this gate access was to be gained 
to the flat ground ‘lying east of Vesuvius and the road which 
skirts its eastern slopes and also to the road that threads its way 
between the coastal face and the sea. The difficult knot had 
formed part of the pivot on which Kesselring wheeled back his 
left flank in front of the line of advance of the Eighth Army. 
The Fifth Army made better progress on its right through the 
villages of Calabritto and Cassano. The latter, ten miles north 
of Acerno, commanded the web of roads through the mountains 
in this sector. Muro, Calabritto, and Cassano lifted up the right 
flank and exerted some leverage on the stubborn position north 
of Vietri, where the advance was resisted by a strong armoured 
group. The other objective: was the road running north from 
Salerno across a saddle of the hills towards Benevento, through 
Avellino. It was held at the time that the resistance here rivalled 
that of Alamein. Progress could not even be started until 
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mopping-up and the repair of demolitions had been carried out. 
Lioni, on the Muro—Cassano road, was captured. This village is — 
ten miles north of Calabritto. Castellammare, a useful little port 
and naval base on the north-western face of the Sorrento penin- 
sula, was won; but the pace through ‘Caramel Pass’ was depres- 
singly slow. But by September the 28th the influence of the 
capture of Foggia began to be felt, and Kesselring began to 
abandon his position north and west of Salerno. Nocera could at 
length be seen. 

The following day the Fifth Army pushed forward to wath 
seven miles of Avellino, the junction of the Naples road and the 
road to Benevento, and captured the town of Nocera. With this 
prize the British troops had entered the plain, and the Germans 
had shown that they could no longer retain Naples. That night the 
Berlin radio admitted the loss of Pompeii; and the troops entered 
Torre Annunziata. The gate of Naples was open. The Germans 
fell back, as usual, behind widespread demolitions. On the last 
day of the month the Vichy radio announced that ‘Naples was 
no longer within the German defence line in Southern Italy’. 
The Germans had disappeared, and at 8 a.m. on October the 1st, 
the British and American troops entered the city, to be received 
with a delirious welcome. Avellino was captured the same day; 
and up that road, and the road to Capua and Caserta, the Allied 
troops pressed forward. 

The defending troops had escaped, and the Allies began a 
wearisome trek up Italy after them. It was not the sort of victory 
that had been hoped and expected. But at least it yielded the 
Allies one of the greatest ports in the Mediterranean. However 
badly damaged it was, it could not be put out of action inde- 
finitely. But the destruction raised several immediate problems. 
Supply had been one of the. greatest military difficulties. Now it 
was complicated by another million mouths to feed. Marshal 
Badoglio said, later on, that German ferocity surpassed every 
limit of human imagination at Naples. Many people had been 
removed for forced labour in Germany, with the blessing of 
Mussolini. ‘The University Library, deliberately fired, would 
have been completely destroyed but for an oversight, of which 
some. public-spirited people took advantage. A pall of smoke had 
enveloped the city as the Allies approached it; and much that 
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was useful, much that was irreplaceable, went up in that con- 
flagration. The port had naturally received exemplary treat- 
ment. Much of this was expected, much was common form with 
the Germans; but when, a week after they had left the city, a 
delayed action mine ‘containing’, according to the Special Cor- 
respondent of The Times, ‘several hundred tons of high ex- 
plosive’ went up in the post office basement, it was recognized 
that even the Germans had excelled their own infamous record. 
“The Post Office was the only public building left intact by the 
Germans’ and ‘scores of Italian civilians, including many women 
and children, were blown to pieces as the whole pavement in 
Via: Armando Diaz was flung into the air.’) 

General Clark was naturally intent on catching up with the 
Germans, who had abandoned Naples, and his armour was soon 
on their heels; but they proved adepts at evasion on this as on 
other occasions. Benevento was entered in a few days; but by 
that time the Germans were established on the line of the Vol- 
turno which, some twenty miles to the north, stretched across the 
path of the advance. The Eighth Army had, meanwhile, made its 
way through Manfredonia, and when Benevento fell, had estab- 
lished a precarious hold on Termoli. This represented a con- 
siderable leap forward, and it was carried out by a landing from 
the sea. This operation was so complete a surprise that the 
Germans were caught in their beds; and it was so unpalatable 
that Kesselring at once reinforced the troops in that sector, and 
for some days a fierce struggle took place. The Eighth Army 
had seized the place and intended to retain it. As the Germans 
reinforced, so did the Eighth Army; and they emerged victors 
in this encounter. By the end of the first week in October the 
Fifth Army had reached the Volturno and established a bridge- 
head across it; and a strange, unstable ae descended on 
the battle-front. _ 

The surrender of Italy sclewsed the wildest drearis, and they 
were disposed of with difficulty. How little the true situation 
was realized may be gathered from the fact that when Naples 
fell it was suggested that ‘the road to Rome now lies open’. 
How absurd that seems to-day! The Italian campaign is not to 
be eyuanded on such grounds, as this swift movement was paces 

= 1 The Times, 8th of October 1943. — 
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to take place later on. It was rather by its success in pinning 
down a considerable number of first-rate German divisions that 
this campaign filled an honourable role. While the Allies landed 
in Salerno there were about nine German divisions in the north, 
and nine (two about Rome) in the south; and that number had 
to be maintained, indeed increased, later on, in spite of attrition. 
Little more could be expected in such admirable defensive 
country when other calls upon the shipping necessary for the sort 
of amphibious operation that might have ended the slow pgé 
tional warfare were allowed to put a brake on the initiative’ ‘of 
the Allies in the Mediterranean and Europe. : 

There were other disappointments, too, that. seemed to dim 
the real brilliance of the Salerno. operation. The operations on 
Cos and Samos were fated, even more than those in Italy itself, 
to prove merely sound initiatives founded on hopes that the 
Italians persistently disappointed. At the end of the first week 
in October, the shape of the front in Italy promised what fate 
doomed it never to perform. The Eighth Army was established 
on the Adriatic coast at Termoli, whence the line ran almost 
due south for about fifty miles, to turn westward, north of Bene- 
vento, and continue along the Volturno to the sea. Would it not 
have seemed reasonable to expect, from positions so disposed, 
a leverage that would force retreat up the western coast at a 
rapid pace? Such expectations, of course, ignored the nature of 
the terrain and Kesselring’s determination; and it was not long 
before they were forgotten, except by the incurably impatient. 





CHAPTER 9 


Westward in the Pacific 


hile the Allies were making good their foothold in 

Italy and Russia was driving the Germans back to the 

river Dnieper, major operations were developing in 

the Far East. They interested the people of the United States 
even more than the fighting in Europe; and they were inspired 
by so much daring and originality that they are certain to re- 
ceive careful study when the war has, happily, become a memory. 
Though MacArthur’s main immediate objective was the 
neutralization of the great sea and air base which the Japanese 
had established at Rabaul in New Britain, his eyes were naturally 
set upon the Philippines. He had promised to return there, and 
he never wavered in that design. But he had first to make 
Australia secure beyond challenge; and the campaign which was 
to accomplish this was to be fought in New Guinea. But, as we 
can see from an examination of the map, no campaign could be 
fought successfully in. New Guinea while the Japanese were 
established strongly in the Solomon Islands to the east, and in 
the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago to the north-east. With 
a strong naval and air force based on Rabaul, the Japanese could 
supply and reinforce the Solomons and all the eastern part of 
New Guinea. Even when this series of mutually supporting 
positions had been neutralized, the Admiralties had to be reduced 
or neutralized, if the forces of the Allies were to move securely 
beyond New Guinea. This campaign to emancipate the Allies 
from New Guinea was, therefore, from the beginning, devoted 
almost as much to the reduction of Rabaul as to its own imme- 
diate westward objective. The former was to provide the con- 
dition of the latter. Further, it was soon evident that the Allied 
planes frequently could not operate against Rabaul, and an alter- 
native direction had to be found, if the base was to be kept under 
constant bombardment. The campaign in the Solomons was, 
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therefore, designed to work up towards easy. range of New 
Britain. 

One other point deserves to be noted. Although Halsey was 
placed under MacArthur’s strategic control, and in this way 
came to operate in the Solomons, there were other fleets at large 
in the Pacific. MacArthur’s campaign was part of a greater 
whole, which was so planned that each of its operations tended 
to assist the other. It has already been pointed out that Allied 
aircraft ranged at large over the broad waters of the:Pacific. But 
they were not alone in this offensive, which, at the least, con- 
tributed to the confusion of the Japanese. Naval task forces 
operated at various points separated by great distances. Attu, 
we have seen, was occupied by a brisk little operation. Kiska, 
also in the Aleutians but much nearer the mainland, was bombed 
time after time in April, May, and particularly June. Towards 
the end of May and the end of June, the bombing was unusually 
marked. This process continued sporadically for the ensuing 
weeks, and the Japanese appear to have taken the hint. They 
were now very far from any sort of support, and they decided to 
cut their losses. The numerous attacks had destroyed. the radio 
equipment and prevented the garrison communicating with 
Japan. To complete the secrecy, the Allies imposed a security 
silence; and accordingly, it came as a surprise to learn on 
August the 22nd that Canadian and American troops had landed 
in Kiska a week before and failed to find any Japanese. The 
enemy had fled stealthily by night; and in spite of the almost 
daily attacks by air and ground forces during the first fortnight 
of the month, and the flak encountered on the 13th, the island 
was found evacuated. 

A month earlier an operation had been carried out farther 
afield. From the northern end of the Japanese islands stretches 
a chain of smaller islands called the Kuriles. Between Attu in the 
Aleutians and Paramushir, a strong Japanese naval base, there 
stretches about 700 miles of sea. It is 1,700 miles from. Tokyo; 
but the chain of land footholds is almost continuous. It was a 
powerful force of Liberators that, on July the 19th, carried out 
the first raid on the naval base, and they caused numerous fires. 
and secured several near misses. This was only a beginning; and 
the base was frequently visited from that time. Another raiding 
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force attacked Wake Island. Here, the most easterly of Japan’s 
outposts, the base was cut off from all support by about 2,000 
miles of sea. Wake Island, too, was a frequent port of call for 
the American aircraft; and Marcus Island, midway between 
Wake Island and Japan (990 miles from the coast of the main- 
land), was attacked by a task force a little later. According to the 
Japanese, the task force included 2 aircraft carriers which brought 
60 bombers and 90 fighters. 

Besides these raids there were numerous daring attacks far 
afield on enemy-held territory—on Hong Kong, Ceram, Macas- 
sar, and Balik Papam in Borneo. And very.shortly, across the 
Pacific, there began to steam the great fleets that took so pro- 
minent a part in the operations to carry the Americans back to 
the Philippines. Indeed, the idea that General MacArthur was 
starved of men and equipment was a sheer illusion. The real 
meaning in actual fact was, what now begins to appear, that the 
campaign against the Japanese could not be restricted to General 
MacArthur’s operations. Even they must have suffered if there 
had not be sufficient inducement in other quarters to suggest 
that any disposition to concentrate against the forces operating in 
New Guinea would encounter grave risks. 

It is against this background that the campaign against the 
Solomons and New Guinea proceeded. These were, in fact, cam- 
paigns fought almost, it seemed mainly, by the engineer. The 
gods that presided over their success were the bulldozer, the 
jeep, and the aeroplane. The first swept away all obstacles and 
prepared the way for the establishment of roads and air-strips. 
The second was the maid of all work that conveyed every kind 
of supply. The third was the link that bound together distant 
places, the one support that could be relied on to provide pro- 
tection in grave hazards, the eyes and, at need, the caterer and 
transport. Where a foothold was established anywhere, the 
engineers seized on it, set their bulldozers to work, and laid 
strips; and, almost before they were well laid, incoming planes 


1 Well might a Japanese spokesman declare over the Tokyo radio, 
on August the 29th, that Japan was threatened by strong naval 
forces operating in the north, central, and south Pacific, and no-one 
knew which would be the first to strike. The Prime Minister, Tojo, 
said:that the Japanese Navy had another front in the Indian Ocean. 
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were making use of them. The American engineers in general 
operated on the coastal sections, and the Australian engineers 
then took over the task. The various operations were not for the 
capture of the islands, but to seize places where airfields.existed 
or could be built. For, without the cover of fighters, preferably 
land-based, the men could not be moved in security either by 
sea or by land; and it came to be the task of the Air Command 
ever to be several jumps ahead of the existing position, so that 
bombers operating from it might find fighter cover for ee 
work. 

The landings on Rendova Island and Vanganu Islands were 
both designed to assist in the capture of Munda airfield on the 
island of New Georgia. The landing on the latter took place on 
July the 1st, and the occupation was complete by the end of 
August. Viru Harbour, in the south-west of New Georgia, had 
already been occupied; but Munda airfield lies in the eastern- 
most projection of the island in the north. The attack on Munda 
was steadily proceeded with by sea and air. From Rendova, 
Munda was within medium artillery range. On July the 5th 
another American force was landed some 10 miles to the north, 
while yet.another force was landed 6 miles to the south. From 
both places a converging movement was directed against the 
airfield, and it was obvious that the position could not long be 
held. Attempts to reinforce the garrison by night failed, with the 
loss of several warships. Indeed, when the troops had begun to 
encroach on the airfield on August the 4th, it was estimated that 
_the Japanese had lost about 22 cruisers and destroyers against 
an American loss of 2 destroyers. The end was now near; and the 
following day the airfield was occupied. By August the 6th 
organized resistance in the area had ceased. The Japanese force 
at Bairoko was withdrawn. On the neighbouring island of 
Kolombangara, Vila was sufficiently near to have interfered with 
the operations; but it was neutralized by a landing on the small 
island of Arundel; and it had already been by-passed by a landing 
in Vella Lavella Island, which lies some 18 miles across the 
Vella gulf to the north-east. Early the next month, the seaplane 
base at Rekata Bay, Santa Isabel, was found to be evacuated ; and 
it seemed that the whole of the central Solomons had been aban- 
doned. This was a premature conclusion. The Japanese aban- 
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doned valuable positions only under compulsion; and it was 
obvious that.as long as they lay low and conserved their energies, 
they might still hold an advanced foothold in the central Solo- 
mons. Kolombangara, in fact, was held until October, when the 
Japanese crossed to the larger neighbouring island of Choiseul. 
Vila, the last remaining téte de pont, was not evacuated until 
October the 7th. The Americans landed the next day, and by 
the 9th had occupied all points of importance. The central 
Solomons were abandoned by October the 13th, when the 
Japanese were found to be trying to make another HEP forward 
to Bougainville. 

It was this island that formed the end ahjective of the series 
of operations that had begun on July the Ist. The Allies 
were trying to work their way to within close range of Rabaul. 
Even Bougainville would bring them no nearer than 170 miles; 
but that was the nearest they could reach with a strongly based 
airfield. Single-seater fighters could not operate easily from 
such ranges; and it was necessary to reduce to impotence the 
four airfields of Rabaul if full control were to be secured over the 
Vitiaz Straits, if MacArthur were to be able to dominate New 
Ireland, secure immunity in the Bismarck Sea, and even if he 
were to operate without interference on the northern coast of 
New Guinea. Bougainville was a necessity in these plans; but 
to take the island it was first imperative to impose some check 
upon the air operations from Rabaul. It was for this reason that 
General MacArthur directed his Air Force against Rabaul on 
October the 28rd. Major-General Kenney concentrated his air-— 
craft on New Guinea bases; and, when they went into action 
against Rabaul, they effected a complete surprise. About 100 
Japanese aircraft were caught on the ground, on three of the 
large aerodromes, and destroyed. Of the rest, about 50 were 
seriously damaged, and 26 of the fighters that challenged the 
attackers were shot down. The operation, indeed, proved a 
complete success. The bulk of the damage had been done by low- 
flying medium bombers, while the heavy bombers confined 
themselves to shipping in the harbour, and the fighters gave 
cover overhead. Thus, in. this one day’s attack, 177 machines 
were put out of action, and this was estimated to be about two- 
thirds of the total Japanese force, while the Americans only lost 
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5 planes and suffered damage to a few others. In a second attack 
the Japanese lost 4 more planes; and yet a third attack was made 
on October the 30th. 

_ This afforded the necessary preparation for the attempt to 
secure control of Bougainville. To the south of the island was 
the anchorage formed by Buin and Faisi; and there lay a great 
concentration of Japanese strength. But Halsey slipped past this 
dangerous point in the dark, and with his powerful task force 
made for Empress Augusta Bay, about half-way up the western 
coast. He had to face the threat of a strong Japanese naval force 
from Rabaul, but Rear-Admiral Merril was detached to meet the 
Japanese shps; and in the ensuing battle he sank 4 cruisers and 
6 destroyers for a loss of 2 cruisers and 4 destroyers. The landing 
was then carried out successfully on November the 1st, and the 
bridgehead was enlarged sufficiently to allow air-strips to be 
constructed. Fighter aircraft were then able to use the airfield 
and cover further operations. This operation was as well con- 
ceived as it was daring. There were large concentrations of 
troops about the Buin Faisi area, and about Buka, 120 miles 
away in the northern tip of the island. But in between lay miles 
of jungle, which afforded ample protection to the base established 
about Empress Augusta Bay. Additional protection had been 
provided by a landing of paratroops on the adjacent island of 
Choiseul three days before. 

In view of the exuberant boastings about the success of 
MacArthur’s strategy, it is necessary to remember that they were 
not borne out by the facts. In August 1945, about twenty-one 
months later, the remnants of the Eighth Japanese Army which, 
at one time, had been destined to invade Australia, were still 
opposing the Australians in the island. By common consent the 
Australians are. among the finest troops in the world. General 
MacArthur described. them as ‘A magnificent troop, unsur- 
passed in the world’. The ready assumptions that were made at 
the time seem rather silly now. The Japanese did not die out. 
They did not become impotent. They did not stagger forward 
against the well-fed Americans, themselves at the point of star- 
vation. What can be claimed for the Allied strategy was-that, in 
the limited sphere it needed, it secured liberty of action; that it 
was too swift and too versatile for the Japanese to react to with 
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sufficient promptitude to rob it of its effects. The Germans have, 
from first to last, been remarkable for the speed of their reaction. 
The Japanese stood out by contrast for their inertia. Once estab- 
lished, it was almost impossible to remove them; but the Allies 
moved quicker, established themselves much more rapidly, and 
their strategy was inspired with a fine economy. It did not, 
however, eradicate as well as neutralize the Japanese, as many 
commentators seemed to take for granted it would. 
Bougainville was a hard nut to crack. The American landing 
and well-established bridgehead soon provided the Allies with 
the chance to attack Rabaul with bombers and a fighter escort. 
Rabaul was now liable to attack from both east and west. When 
the weather proved forbidding in the west, Bougainville was free 
to attack from the east, and vice versa. The bridgehead was 
extended as the days went by, and it seemed that the Japanese 
were evacuating the south side of the island. On December the 
2nd two airfields in the north were captured. But these were 
illusory gains. The Japanese were to give much trouble later on. 
But, in the meantime, MacArthur had closed in from the east; 
and Admiral Nimitz had begun to intervene. Some distance to 
the north-east of the Solomons lie the group known as the Gil- 
bert Islands which, with the Ellice Islands, formed a British 
Protectorate. They had been seized by the Japanese in the hey- 
day of their strength, and were an obvious outpost towards the 
east. In the Allied strategy, which entailed a gradual closing in 
from the east, the Gilberts naturally figured. Like most of the 
islands in this area they were atolls; and to the north-west of 
them lie the Marshalls, a mandated Japanese territory, like the 
vast majority of German footholds north of the Equator. These, 
too, were to come under the scope of American naval operations. 
The Gilberts had suffered repeatedly from the attentions of 
Allied aircraft, and particularly from November the 13th. Then, 
exactly a week later, a powerful task force under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Spruance, covered a.series of American land- 
ings. Their main objectives. were Tarawa, the chief Japanese air 
base in the islands, a long atoll with open beaches, and Makin, 
which possessed an important anchorage and seaplane base. 
Tarawa lies about 1,500 miles from Truk, the main Japanese 
naval advanced base, and only 100 miles further from Rabaul. 
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On Tarawa the Japanese had a garrison of about 4,000, and the 
men of the 2nd Marine Division, as hard a body of fighters as 
one could wish, encountered very heavy resistance. So stub- 
bornly, indeed, did the Japanese fight here that the Americans 
lost in dead alone 1,026. They lost also the escort carrier Lis- 
combe Bay, though they shot down 46 aircraft for the loss of only 
4. The resistance did not end until the Japanese had been wiped 
out; and the same experience met the 27th Infantry Divisions 
who had landed in Makin. These were very far from bloodless 
victories; but they were important as providing the material 
basis of control over a wide area. The Japanese reach in the 
southern Pacific was checked and limited. They were in no doubt 
as to the meaning of the operations, and their spokesman stated 
that the invasion of the Gilberts and the threat to the Marshalls 
‘presage the true decisive battle of the fleets’. On December the 
4th, an American carrier task force raided the Marshalls; but 
the Japanese had made no provision for the ‘decisive battle of 
the fleets’. 


THE NEW GUINEA CAMPAIGN 


By this time, however, the Allies had made great strides in 
New Guinea which, from its position, formed the western 
boundary of the Bismarck Sea. In these operations the Austra- 
lians provided the majority of the ground forces, while the 
United States contributed the greater proportion of the aircraft. 
It was a Joint campaign; and the success could never have been 
achieved so swiftly and so cheaply but for the admirable way in 
which the two forces worked together. The Australian 7th and 
9th Divisions were the units involved, and they had aeady 
shown themselves to be first-rate Jungle fighters. 

In the second week of July, the Americans who had landed at 
Nassau Bay had pushed inland to join hands with the Australians 
who, based on Wau, had pressed forward to the area of Mubo. 
This strong point about which they lay entrenched was the next 
objective, and after the junction had been effected with the 
Americans, the problem of supply was so greatly facilitated that 
the Mubo fell to a joint attack on July the 17th. The Japanese 
here, and throughout the campaign, clung like limpets to every 
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vestige of defensive ground; and the approach to Salamaua 
proved as heavy going as any advance in the Pacific area. This 
prolonged and bitter resistance had, however, its inevitable result 
of attracting south from Lae the men who made that position 
formidable; and it was Lae that was MacArthur’s real objective 
in this area. 

MacArthur had realized from the first that his one means of 
moving forward swiftly and inexpensively was by the establish- 
ment of airfields ahead of his bomber force, so that fighter cover 
could be given for attacks on Japanese positions, and adequate 
protection be provided for the troops. On the other hand, he 
recognized that in Japanese air strength lay his greatest danger. 
It was this that motived his operations against New Britain. 
He had succeeded in establishing an airfield at Tsili Tsili in the 
Markham Valley, which somehow escaped Japanese notice until 
the middle of August, though it clearly threatened both Sala- 
maua and Lae. Such things can happen in the jungle; and indeed, 
the Australians surprisingly attacked the Japanese near Malolo, 
only three miles north-west of Salamaua, on July the 2nd. If the 
operations against Lae and Salamaua were to proceed as he 
designed, the intervention of Wewak, the great Japanese air 
base, about 250 miles to the north-west, must be prevented. He 
accordingly set himself to neutralize that base as far as his 
resources permitted before proceeding to the attack on its 
advance-post at Lae. On the night of August the 16th he deli- 
vered an air attack on Wewak, which so took the Japanese by 
surprise that 215 out of 225 aircraft were destroyed or seriously 
damaged on the four airfields. This was not all the damage 
inflicted in that one devastating raid. Of the personnel, who are 
more important even than the machines, it was estimated that 
1,500 perished; cargo vessels and barges in the harbour were 
also destroyed. Three days later another 24 were destroyed. On 
the 20th another 24, and on the 21st 64, with a possible further 
17. The total cost of this series of raids was 12 Allied aircraft. 

-Of many effective expressions of initiative this was one of the 
best; and it was a necessary prelude to the operations which he 
had designed for the clearing of the Salamaua—Lae area. The 
raids had the effect of shutting off immediate aid from Lae; and 
the Japanese confusion was further increased by a heavy raid on 
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Salamaua airfield on August the 23rd and a naval bombardment 
of Finschafen, about 60 miles east of Lae. This was the first 
occasion on which naval vessels had operated along this coast; 
and the Japanese had no clue to MacArthur’s intentions at that 
moment, for, two days later, Hansa Bay, which lies about mid- 
way between Wewak and Madang, was heavily bombed. Barges 
in the harbour were either sunk or left burning. There were also 
raids as far west as Kupang, and east in the New Ireland area. 
This widely distributed attack was the prelude to the largest 
amphibious operation in the south-west Pacific. The scene was 
that of Huon peninsula, which juts out into the Vitiaz Strait, and, 
containing Lae at its root, also accommodates Finschafen at its 
apex. The 9th Australian Division were landed north-east of 
Lae with full naval and air support and under a smoke-screen. 
The men made all speed possible to move on Lae, and the out- 
lines of an investment of the land approaches to the Lae—Sala- 
maua area began to appear. This operation inevitably called 
forth retaliation from the Japanese; and as they could not attack 
from Wewak, the assault was made from Rabaul. But this reac- 
tion was expected, and the Allied Air Force was waiting for the 
assailants. Of the 40 aircraft which attacked, not one was allowed 
to return; and this threat being accounted for, MacArthur pro- 
ceeded to fill in the outline of his land investment. On September 
the 7th a large American paratroop force, with an Australian 
unit—some of whom made their first jump on that occasion— 
was landed in the Markham valley area and seized the Nadzab 
airfield, where the 7th Australian Division was landed later. 
Apart from the sea, which, of course, could not be ignored as a 
line of communications, the Japanese were now cut off in the 
Lae-Salamaua area. | 
MacArthur began to close in. This operation is easy to write, 
but how difficult it proved to effect. By the attack on Mubo and 
the approach to Salamaua, the Japanese had been attracted 
towards Salamaua from Lae. Later they were found to be falling 
back or Lae; and now the time had come to test its strength. 
MacArthur had at his disposal the largest bomber and fighter 
force yet assembled in the Pacific; the Japanese had been 
seriously weakened in their effective air strength. The Allies 
had, moreover, a stronger material equipment, although at Lae 
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the Japanese were found to be using 75-mm. guns and other of 
the heavier type of field guns. But the paratroops took with them 
a complete battery of 25-pounders, which. was still the best 
general purposes field gun in existence. The final moves were 
swiftly made. The Japanese who had moved south at the threat 
to Salamaua, now withdrew towards the ‘Markham Valley and 
fell back on Lae. Salamaua was entered on September the 12th 
and Lae four days later. But it is to be noted that the Allies were 
within a few miles of Salamaua in July. The last miles of the 
approach had been very difficult. Even Lae, with a strong force 
of fine Australian troops pressing in from the east and the 
Americans pushing up from the west, was no easy prey. The . 
Australians had made a heroic march of 55 miles through the 
jungle to link up with the parachute troops in Markham Valley; 
but it proved in effect, as the more prudent would have sup- 
posed, that to maintain an unbreakable front in jungle territory 
was impossible. In Burma this was experienced and recognized. 
But here about Lae, though the Allies captured much equipment 
and stores and inflicted heavy casualties on the Japanese, the 
great harvest of prisoners which had been expected never 
materialized. The enemy collapsed; and an important stretch of 
territory south of, and at the approaches of, the Huon Peninsula 
was Cleared, and the way was made clear for further progress. 
The strictly military achievement scarcely justified the skill and 
daring of the manoeuvres that begot it. 

For the road stretched on, apparently interminably; it had 
been decided to seize Finschafen, where there was a valuable 
anchorage; and when the resistance at Lae collapsed so swiftly, 
the operation was hastened forward. Finschafen lies some 60 
miles north-east of Lae, and it was the former headquarters of 
the Lutheran Mission, with a well-laid road to ease the work of 
the sappers. But although this was a minor operation, as com- 
pared with the Lae-Salamaua attack, it was much more difficult. 
It began with some disadvantages. The convoy was spotted and 
attacked from the air; and although the attack did no damage, it 
prevented the landing from achieving any surprise. The plan 
was to land Australian troops in the rear of the Japanese posi- 
tions in the dark of the morning of September the 22nd, less than 
a week from the capture of Lae, and the site had been carefully 
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chosen at a break in the cliffs, about 7 miles north of Finschafen. 
The American vessels first subjected the small stretch of sandy 
beach to an intense, though brief, bombardment; but when the 
assault-boats went in they were met by machine-gun and mortar 
fire, and a rain of grenades. But in spite of casualties, the landing 
was swiftly made; and almost at once the bulldozers went about 
their work of making a way for the troops and heavier material. 
The ground rose steeply from the beach, and offered dense jungle 
to the approach. It was a heaven-sent opportunity for the tommy- 
gun and the Japanese sniper. But the assault of Finschafen was 
eased by the landing from transport planes also at Kaiapit, a 
point 50 miles north-west of Lae and only 24 from the aero- 
drome at Nazdab. The troops from this point debouched into the 
upper Ramu valley, and blocked the approaches from Bogajim. 
Bostons assisted by attacking the adjacent areas, but the Japan- 
ese interference from the air was much more severe than at Lae. 
Several times each day the Japanese flew over from New Britain, 
in spite of the heavy Liberator attacks on Cape Gloucester, only 
87 miles distant. 

As the troops pressed in towards their objective, the resis- 
tance steadily hardened; and the country, being very hilly and 
densely covered with jungle, gave effective cover to the Japanese, 
who were, as usual, invisible. But the 9th Australian Division 
had become accustomed to this sort of fighting, and with good 
air cover and efficient artillery they stormed the position after 
eleven days of heavy fighting, on October the 2nd. 

General MacArthur said that now all the defensive value of 
the Japanese centres north and west as far as Madang was 
eliminated. But at Sattelberg, a few miles to the north-west, 
there was still serious resistance in a position that seemed 
designed by nature to provide every advantage to the defence. 
It is a remarkable fact that, according to a report in The Times, 
the Japanese were suffering severely from dysentery; for the 
reduction of Sattelberg provided a long and bitter battle. At 
Sattelberg the Japanese had entrenched themselves in depth on 
a plateau, and from this position they dominated the ground at 
Finschafen. To take Salamaua the troops had also to take Lae. 
To make that position secure they had to proceed against Fin- 
schafen; and to make that port safe they had to reduce Sattel- 
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berg. This was the phase of the campaign when the advance had 
to be made piecemeal. The small advances had to be forced and 
their effects hoarded until a larger liberty of action could be 
secured. | 

Sattelberg rose high above the beachside cliffs and, surrounded 
by almost impenetrable bush, it could only be approached by 
hacking a way forward through the jungle. The natural way of 
approach up the steep sides of the hill narrowed the problem for 
the Japanese, who sowed concrete pill-boxes at every turn in the 
road. Each of these fell only after a separate battle; and the 
Japanese air interference made life unhealthy. It was this that led 
to the great air attack on Gasmata on November the 20th. In 
spite of every disadvantage and the multiplicity of the obstacles, 
the Australians at length broke through the thick rim of the 
defences. They approached in three columns. Simultaneous ad- 
vances were made from the east and from the west, while under 
their cover a heavier column forced its way up the coastal road. 
Up the slope the weather had begun to impose hardships that 
were difficult to bear. The nights were bitterly cold and every 
ounce of supplies had to be brought up by hand. But the work 
was Carried out; and the Australians at length found that they 
had worn the deep defences very thin, and that there seemed 
to be no further obstacles beyond the climb to the plateau. 
They therefore sent up the Matildas, and the summit was 
reached, only to find that the enemy had once again faded away 
in the night. 

But with the fall of Sattelberg, Finschafen was made secure, 
and the Allies had now a strong grip on the Huon Peninsula. 
They had a number of good fighter stations in the neighbour- 
hood, and they were in a position to proceed with the next 
step in the campaign to attain liberty of action in the Bismarck 
Sea. They had by this time, as we have seen, brought their 
easterly enveloping threat to New Britain within striking dis- 
tance of Rabaul; but until the island bases were neutralized from 
the west as well as from the east, until the envelopment was 
complete, freedom of action in the Vitiaz Strait was lacking, and 
the next great movement could not be safely attempted. 
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_ THE INVASION OF NEW BRITAIN 


General MacArthur had accepted the necessity of working his 
way towards the inner defences of Rabaul so that neutralization 
could be effected by close encirclement. Heavy raids had re- 
peatedly been directed on the bases of New Britain. There were 
four airfields in the neighbourhood of Cape Gloucester alone, 
and while they remained unreduced, there could be no immunity 
for Vitiaz Strait. There were airfields also at Gasmata. In the 
second week of December, Rabaul, Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, 
and Arawe were heavily bombarded, and then on the 15th a 
landing was effected at Arawe. It was covered by the largest 
navi force yet used in the south-west Pacific, and the Americans 
swiftly made good their foothold. It was not to be expected 
that the Japanese would take the invasion tamely. They deli- 
vered several counter-attacks; but they were not very strong 
or very skilfully delivered, and they were beaten off. While 
these were proceeding, American marines made another and 
more important landing at Cape Gloucester on December the 
26th. The small island, which lies like a cork in a bottle, at the 
northern end of Vitiaz Strait—Long Island—had already been 
occupied; and when the landings were made east and west of 
Cape Gloucester, the resistance, though very heavy, was ineffec- 
tive. The convoy was attacked, and one destroyer was sunk. A 
transport was also lost; but tanks had been landed, the marines 
pushed inland, and before the end of the year they had captured 
two of the four airfields. 

With this landing upon New Britain and its skilful exploita- 
tion, a phase of the Bismarck Sea campaign came to an end. The 
first movement to neutralize Rabaul and the subsidiary bases on 
New Britain had been completed by the operations that had 
carried the Allies across Bougainville in the east, and along the 
New Guinea coast over the Huon peninsula. West, south, and 
east, airfields had been established; and a continuous air attack 
could be kept up on the main Japanese airfields in the area. The 
campaign in New Guinea was only at its beginning, and its 
development mde a great leap forward imperative. That opera- 
tion has still to be considered. But from the courage, skill, ver- 
satility, and mental agility that had laid the foundations securely, 
it could be seen that the next phase promised well. 
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Advance in Italy 





ome idea of the quality of the struggle in Italy during the 
autumn and winter can be gathered from the mileage of the 
advance. Kesselring praised Montgomery’s speed of move- 
ment and we have seen that the rapidity of his advance from the 
‘south materially influenced the outcome of the struggle for 
Salerno. But with the Allies stretched across the peninsula be- 
tween Termoli and Capua the tempo changed. In the 105 days 
that separate the battle of Naples from that of Anzio the power- 
ful Fifth Army succeeded in advancing only about 33 miles. 
Such is the distance between Capua and Cassino, as the crow 
flies, though very rarely can an army travel in so direct and 
undisturbed a manner in Italy. But, taking it as a gauge, it 
works out as an average of two and a fifth miles per week; and 
that can scarcely be described as blztzkrieg. It resembles posi- 
tional warfare. It was not positional warfare in the finished sense 
of the last war when positions in many places varied little for 
years, and this in a country where only in one particular area 
was the terrain comparable with that of Italy. | 

Topographically, Italy has somewhat the configuration of a 
herring, with the Apennines forming the vertebral column and 
sending off spurs to the coastal area. Between these spurs run 
numerous streams and rivers, smiling and friendly in summer 
but inclined to show a different and far less complacent temper in 
winter. Though the Apennine backbone is about double the dis- 
tance from the western coast that it is from the eastern the rivers 
run athwart the line of advance for only about the same distance, 
after first striking out a course parallel to the main ridge. 

It was not to be expected that the armies would make their 
best pace across such country, particularly when every oppor- 
tunity for defence was seized by such troops as Panzer Grena- 
diers and the 1st Parachute Division; and we can note, in passing, 
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that these physical features, the creation of nature, bore out the 
conclusion of experience elsewhere that nature is more formid- 
able than art in providing defences that can best put the brake 
on the progress of an army. The Siegfried line did not long with- 
stand determined attack; but in this terrible country of Italy the 
finest British, Indian, and Canadian infantry seemed to hark 
back to the veritable ‘footslogger’ of the last war. 

The Allies had so far followed Belisarius with marked fidelity 
in their approach to ‘Fortress Europe’. They conquered Sicily 
after some hard fighting at Catania; crossed the Straits of Mes- 
sina at Reggio and, advancing up the west coast of Italy came, 
as did he, to the river Volturno. At the end of the battle of 
Naples the Eighth Army were in possession of Termoli and 
their forward positions lay a few miles to the north, across the 
Biferno, while the Fifth Army were at the Volturno with Capua 
on the northern bank in their hands. They pushed forward their 
positions across the river during the next few days; but the 
weather was already bad enough to place a brake on movement, 
although the troops had yet to see it at its worst. The winter 
indeed broke unusually early and flooded the margins of the 
rivers, turning them into torrents and strewing mud in the path 
of the advance. : 

Such was the position when General Clark opened his offen- 
sive on the Volturno during the night of October the 12th. The 
Germans had got wind of the attack and attempted to forestall it 
shortly before zero hour; but, in spite of this and the furious 
resistance, several bridgeheads were established across the river. 
The Allies’ attack had one decided advantage here in the fact 
that they could depend upon support from warships off the coast; 
and they exacted the fullest advantage by effecting a landing 
north of the river mouth. When it is remembered that the 
Volturno only crosses the path of the coastal communications 
and that about 12 miles east of Capua, it turns sharply towards. 
the north-west, it will be realized that the obstacle was only 
about 29 miles long, including the vulnerable coastal strip. In 
spite. of this the battle raged for some four days. The three 
bridgeheads established in the early hours of the. attack came 
under repeated counter-attack and the Luftwaffe persistently 
tried to destroy the cross-river communications. As a conse- 
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quence there were a number of air battles before the German 
aircraft were brought under control; and the heroes of the battle 
were the sappers who somehow contrived under heavy fire to 
fling bridges across and repair them when broken. The counter- 
attacks were beaten off; and fresh landings were made from the 
coast, in the river estuary, where the resistance might otherwise 
have been prolonged. By the 16th, as far as the town Ruviano, 
just west of where the upper Volturno crosses the road between 
Caserta and Pontelandolfo, most of the German positions across 
the river were in Allied hands, with the towns of Ruviano,, 
Morrone, and Cancello.. 

The bridgehead was, however, shallow. Only in the coastal 
area, where a landing from the sea had secured a firm grip, and 
in the neighbourhood of Ruviano, where the river dips towards 
the south before turning north-west, was there much depth. The 
Germans had strewn obstacles in the path of the advance and, 
assisted by the canals and drainage ditches, held the Allies to 
their positions. They had about Capua the advantage of the 
high ground which gave them effective observation over the 
Allied positions. It was not until a full week after the opening 
of the offensive that the Allies were able to capture this com- 
manding ground; and they held it against the repeated German 
counter-attacks. 

Between the Pontelandolfo—Isernia road'and the sea there are 
numerous peaks that offer the opportunity for stout resistance. 

It was a few days after the capture of the high ground north 
of Capua that the Allies penetrated into the foothills between 
two of these peaks, Monte Miletto and Monteo Mutria, to cap- 
ture Piedmonte, the railhead of the line from Naples. There they 
were installed across the upper Volturno in a sound tactical: 
position for further progress. The coastal sector was improved 
by the capture of the small town of Sparanise, just below the 
Formia road to Capua. The: Eighth Army had taken advantage 
of the preoccupation of the Germans with the important coastal 
sector to improve their positions. The line which had hung due 
south, as though dependent from the bolt position at Termoli 
was pushed forward almost throughout its length. When the 
battle of the Volturno had been raging for two days they brought 
distinct, though indirect, pressure on the left flank of the Ger- 
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man defence by the.capture of Campobasso and the road centre of 
Vinchiaturo on the Pontelandolfo—Isernia road. Both towns were 
taken by the Canadians, and the success was crowned in a day 
or two by the clearance of the stretch of road that runs from 
Vinchiaturo to the coast. At one stroke the Army had improved 
its tactical position substantially, since its freedom of action for 
over 45 miles inland had been secured by. the use of this main 
road in its rear. ‘The Germans were steadily pushed back from 
the road by the capture of several important villages near the 
. Trigno river, the next natural barrier in the way of advance; and 
the coastal troops made a leap ahead to the town of Petacciato on 
the coast, near the mouth of the Trigno. On the night of the 
29nd the river was forded in the coastal area and the establish- 
ment of a strong bridgehead proceeded steadily. The Germans 
reacted in the usual way by heavy and persistent counter- 
attacks; but in spite of every attempt to check the advance the 
troops steadily pressed forward. 

It was at this time that General Ripgatier stated that about 
a third of the Italian peninsula had already been captured at a 
cost of about 15,000 casualties, over 8,000 of them British. 
There were between 35 and 40 divisions being held down there 
and in the Balkans. 

Two considerable rivers now faced the two armies. The 
Trigno, like the Biferno, on’ the Eighth Army front, was a 
sufficiently intractable obstacle; but the Sangro on the Eighth 
Army front and Garigliano on that of the Fifth Army were very 
much worse. These two rivers caused the Allies much trouble, 
and the latter half of October was taken up by the steady ap- 
proach to them. It was on the second day of November that the 
Eighth Army established a second bridgehead across the Trigno ; 
but by that time they had already captured places well in advance 
of the Biferno and.had fought a hard battle for St. Alvo across 
the Trigno. This town changed hands several times before it 
rested securely in those of the Allies. But on November the 4th 
they captured the important road junction of Isernia. They had 
been edging up to it steadily for some days; and at length a 
strong leap forward gave them the main central bolt that held 
the German line in position. Everything that the German 
‘ engineers could devise to hold the troops off this important 
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Advance in Italy 


position had been put into its defence. One of the main roads of 
approach to it was cut out of the side of a steep hill from which. 
there was a sheer fall into the valley below. At this spot, as in 
many others in Italy, it was fatally easy to block the advance by 
blowing up the road; and nothing could be done to repair it. 

The Army had to by-pass the position and make their approach 
by a different route. Once Isernia was captured, however, the 
Germans had to move back some miles before they could estab- 
lish another pivot of equal strength; and meanwhile the Eighth 
Army pressed steadily ahead between the junction and the coast. 

The little town of St. Salvo was so bitterly contested that a 
whole week was occupied in securing it; and by that time the 
troops were some miles north of the mouth of the river and, 
farther inland, were nearing the Sangro. Each step forward was 
accompanied by thrusts farther inland against the continuation 
of the roads so that, for example, when Castiglione was cap- 
tured the whole of the road was in the Allies’ hands up to the 
coast with San Vasto which had been taken several days before. 
By the capture of Castiglione the troops also secured observa- 
tion over the river Sangro. The clearing of the roads in this way 
not only afforded greater freedom of movement but also facili- 
tated supply which now, and for most of this campaign, consti- 
tuted one of the major difficulties. At first, lack of ports, and 
later the distance from those available, provided almost insuper- 
able obstacles. But the nature of the terrain that made advance 
hard and slow contributed the main difficulty. The ease with 
which the shortest road could be rendered impassable, and the 
fewness of good roads, inevitably complicated the problem; and 
it says much for the imagination and organizing ability of the 
quartermaster that it was solved. 

While the Eighth Army was making its way towards the 
Sangro the Fifth was approaching the Garigliano; and it is 
worthy of note that this point had been reached in the early part 
of November. For, it becarne known from the admissions of 
prisoners that the positions outlined by these rivers with a 
central knot binding them together were the winter position of 
the Germans. They were expected to hold the positions at all 
costs; and it is a very remarkable fact that, substantially, they did 
so to the end of the following spring. This river Garigliano, it 
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should be noted in passing, has a disconcerting habit of changing 
its name in various parts of its course. In its upper reaches it is 
called the Rapido and as such it will be encountered later on. 
Then it becomes the Gari and also figures in heroic episodes in the 
late spring. Only after this does it don the name of Garigliano as 
it makes its way to the coast. With its tributary, the Liri, the 
Garigliano occupied the attention of the Allies for some seven 
months. The 8th Indian Division found it a river of moods and 
all of them were troublesome. . 

Most of the winter and spring: was secipied by the fighting i in 
the forward defences of the German position. Below the branch 
of the Capua~Rome road which runs through Minturo and 
Formia there stands one of these outpost sentinels, the Massico 
massif. In the foothills between it and the coast lies the small 
town of Mondragone, which had been seized a week before 
Massico itself could be cleared; and the defences of the Mon- 
tagna del Matese which overlooks the upper waters of the Vol- 
turno, had to be taken before the right wing of the Fifth Army 
could advance. The two small towns at its foot, Piedemonte and 
Alife, were taken on October the 21st; but the bulk of Matese 
was not cleared until nearly a fortnight later. By November the 
2nd most of the mountain was in Allied hands up to the upper 
-Volturno. Two days later, on the day that the Eighth Army 
captured Isernia, the Fifth Army entered Sessa Aurunca, on the 
Formia road, and Castelpetroso, and improved its link with 
Montgomery’s Army. The following day the Fifth Army entered 
Venafro and its patrols veer to feel their way across the 
Garigliano. 

In the capture of these two important centres the two armies 
had inflicted a damaging blow on the enemy; and as a conse- 
quence the next three weeks were occupied by repeated counter- 
attacks. Panzer Grenadiers persistently attacked north of Vena- 
fro as far as the Capua-Rome road at Mignano. Under these 
attacks some ground was given; but the small German success 
was difficult to exploit because of the weather; and the battle 
developed into an artillery duel. The rain and the mud brought 
movement almost to a standstill. A few local gains were all that 
the Allies secured from these weeks of hard fighting. 

On the Eighth Army front, however, an attempt was to be 
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made to break: through the part of the winter line that ran to 
the Adriatic. In the centre and in the coastal region small gains 
carried the troops nearer the Sangro. Good observation over it 
had already been secured, and forward elements of the Army had 
reached the eastern bank by November the 12th. A week later, 
the town of Perano was captured, to be followed the next day by 
Archi, a few miles to the south-east. This was a more significant 
success since Archi was a very strong position and with it went 
control of some miles of the river. In a few days not only had 
the troops pushed forward towards Castel di Sangro, one of the 
most important road and railway centres in the area, but had also 
established a bridgehead across the river nearly a mile wide. 
‘thus the position stood on November the 24th; and General 
Montgomery was ready for a large-scale attack. In one of his 
characteristic Orders of the Day he told the troops that ‘The 
time has come to drive the Germans north of Rome. ... We will 
now hit him a colossal crack.’ 


THE BATTLE OF THE SANGRO 


The battle of the Sangro which followed was one of the most 
fiercely contested in the campaign in Italy up to this moment. 
It seemed, as Montgomery’s,message suggested, that the gage 
it represented was much more than the mere possession-of a 
river line, even if it were the enemy winter position that was to 
be held at any cost. It was the chance of driving the enemy north 
of the capital. That chance, in fact, never had any foundation, but 
the battle was fought all the more vigorously because of the 
misconception; and it is doubtful if anyone among the Allied 
commanders could picture the conditions which would permit a 
rapid advance from the Sangro, however complete the breach in 
the enemy’s position. For the way. of advance was cut by stream 
after stream, even where no great river blocked progress. 

- Intensive air bombardment of all the main nodal points in the 
communications went as far as preparation could to isolate the 
battlefield. Heavy rains caused the attack to be put offa few days; 
and then, equipped as completely as possible, the troops. opened 
the attack. They had: been unable to do more than establish their 
bridgehead on the rising ground near the coast. But on the eve 
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of the attack they got their tanks into it; and then, on the morn- 
ing of November the 28th, after an intensive bombardment, they 
broke out to the ridge beyond and the fortified villages, Santa 
Maria, Mozzagrogna, and Fossacesia. Infantry took Mozza- 
grogna but were ejected before they could consolidate the posi- 
tion. The following day they found a way for the tanks to 
advance after encountering minefields, sunken tracks and posi- 
tions which could only be approached over rising ground. After 
36 hours of heavy and continuous fighting the British, New 
Zealand, and Indian troops had overrun the deep defences, cap- 
turned the Lanciano ridge overlooking the river, and occupied 
the villages of Santa Maria, Mozzagrogna, and Fossacesia. 
These successes were only achieved after the fiercest fighting 
and held only against repeated counter-attacks. Romagnoli, 
which had been the focus of the outa was ties ache 
on December the Ist. 

The depth of the advance secured by this hardly won success 
was little more than 5 miles and the bridgehead across the river 
achieved by linking up with a second foothold at Archi was about 
12 miles long between that point and the coast. But, when the 
elaborateness of the defences could be examined, the enemy’s 
confidence could be better appreciated and the Allied victory 
seen in a Juster perspective. As the days followed the success 
was exploited; but its tempo had unmistakably fallen back to the 
rhythm of the Tyrrhenian Sea. Castel di Frentano was stormed 
and then Treglio, Lanciano, and Casoli. These villages mark the 
road that runs roughly parallel to the Sangro to the north-west. 
On December the 4th the troops pushing up the coastal road 
along the Adriatic had captured San Vito, a small town lying 
about half-way between Fossacesia and Ortona. They were thus 
nearing the next considerable river barrier running athwart their 
line of advance. The Moro was attacked and a grip secured on 
its western bank, and a further bridgehead: was secured by the 
Canadians on December the 9th. 

_ But already the rhythm of the advance had s so far degenerated 
that the interest was transferred to the Fifth Army front. On 
December the 3rd General ‘Clark launched an attack on both 
sides of the main road from Capua to Rome. The capital was 
inevitably the n main in obj ective of the Allied ~ommnand; not setae 
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for its moral and political importance but even more because it is 
the focal point of all the main communications. Montgomery 
had held before the eyes of his troops the prospect of the capture 
of Rome by the leverage a swift and complete rupture of the 
Sangro defences would exercise. The Fifth Army was more 
directly designed to lead to the advance upon Rome by opening 
up the Liri valley and the famous Capua—Rome road. The gate- 
way was blocked by numerous mountain features, two of which, 
Maggiore and Camino, were immediate objectives in the attack 
which was preceded by one of the heaviest artillery bombard- 
ments of the campaign. Two days before the attack the coastal 
flank of the defence was bombarded by destroyers; and when the 
attack opened it was given splendid air support. 

Almost at once the Allied line was carried forward, in some 
places a distance of two miles but more significantly over the 
two mountain sentinels. These were too valuable to lose in such 
summary fashion and the German counter-attacks were swift 
and heavy. Ground was lost under their impetus and it was not 
for over a week that the two peaks could be firmly held. The 
small town of Calabritto, at the foot of Camino, changed hands 
several times; but after eight days’ heavy fighting it was 
secured. A more valuable prize was the town of Mignano, on 
the Rome road, about ten miles east of Cassino. These successes 
gave control of the eastern bank of the coastal sector of the river. 
But north of the Rome road the enemy fought savagely back; 
and it was almost a fortnight before Monte Sambucaro, which 
covered the Rome road north-west of Mignano, was captured 
and the Liri valley gate forced ajar. It was about this time that 
Italian troops were first reported in action. On December the 
13th it was stated that since the landing at Salerno 6,000 Ger- 
mans had been taken prisoner. The losses among the Imperial 
forces between September the 3rd and November the 23rd were 
$,212 killed, 9,709 wounded, and 3,158 missing. 

The Fifth Army, for the rest of the month, fought a. number 
of small actions in order to open up the Rome road and the Liri 
valley; but. the German. resistance was remarkably stubborn. 
Every advance was challenged; every success had to be held 
against prompt and repeated counter-attacks. Sambucaro’s Bay 
peaks. were not cleared until the end of the month. | 

On the Adriatic sector the Eighth Army was meanwhile 
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fighting, its way across the Moro and the road from Ortona 
inland, through Orsogna and Guardiagrele. By mid-December 
the New Zealand troops had reached the outskirts of Orsogna. 
More than half.the road was then in the hands of the Imperial 
troops. Here they met and imposed the heaviest losses on the 
90th Panzer Grenadiers and the 1st Parachute Division; and 
they had to sustain counter-attacks by German tanks. They made 
headway almost. by yards, gave ground under fierce counter- 
attacks, advanced again to recover it. The clearing of Ortona 
occupied a full week. Gains made under such conditions were far 
from inexpensive and, except by way. of attrition, did not do 
more than change the tactical situation. The tempo of the 
advance in the winter never seemed to promise a restoration of 
swift movement. It took the troops a week to advance three 
miles north of Ortona. 


THE APPROACH TO CASSINO 


Meanwhile the Fifth Army had once again attacked on the 
same front as before. The front was about ten miles in extent, 
astride the Rome road. This battle had the same objectives and 
followed the rhythm of the attack a month before. Though the 
jumping-off ground was further to the west, the hard core of 
the defence still stood unimpaired. On January the 5th, a day 
after the attack was launched, another of the sentinel peaks 
north of the road, Monte Majo (one of the many mountains of 
this name) was captured; and little by little the troops edged 
their way up the road to Cassino. San Vittore, about half-way 
between Mignano and Cassino, fell two days later after very 
heavy fighting, though Cervaro, just north of the road and a few 
miles nearer Cassino, was not occupied until the 12th. Monte 
Trocchio, the last sentinel peak south of the road this side of the 
Rapido, was assaulted three days later and American troops took 
a firm grip. The Allies were now very close to the positions on 
the Rapido, which formed part of the strong line constructed to 
defend Cassino. To the north of the Americans, attacking astride 
the Via Casilina, were General Juin’s French troops and, in the 
coastal area, the British. Under the co-ordinated pressure, the 
attack launched on January the 4th, which seemed to have lost its 
a under the Germans’ stubborn defence, began to gather 
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way again and extend its pressure as the month wore past the 
14th. Four days later the French captured Sant’ Elia and reached 
the upper waters of the Rapido, and the Americans had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river north of Cassino, though on a 
narrow front. But the British troops had achieved a much miore 
important and promising advance. Under smoke-screens they 
had made three crossings of the Garigliano during the previous 
night. Some of them landed from the sea west of the town of 
Minturno, on the coastal road (the Appian Way) and railway, 
north of the river which here flows from east to west for a few 
miles before turning south into the sea. The stretch of the river 
crossed was under enemy observation from the inevitable ridge 
with its culminating peaks, and the German resistance was 
unusually fierce, particularly about the ridge overlooking Castel- 
forte. Yet by January the 20th the village of Suio had been 
taken; Tufo, nearly three miles north of the river towards the 
coast; Argenta almost on the coast; and the much more impor- 
tant Minturno. 

The bridgeheads had been pushed out until they had a depth 
of over two miles. The capture of Minturno on the Appian Way 
sufficiently attests the success of the crossings, and the advance 
had won its way in this area against tanks. Moreover, from the 
valley through which the river runs the ground rises to the peaks 
of the Aurunci, which in places attain a height of over 3,000 
feet. The seven-mile front of the river attack continued to make 
headway into the hilly area, the possession of which was, ulti- 
mately, necessary to assure the safety of the river-crossings. 
This vigorous attack had had the effect of drawing in elements 
of five German divisions, including the Hermann Goering and 
the 90th Light Divisions. Yet, looking on the success with the 
utmost buoyancy, it seems to have been small. It was, of course, 
threatening ; and the German reinforcements brought down from 
the north bore witness to that. But it was conceived with so much 
skill and ingenuity, and executed with a superb valour that 
refused to be daunted by any conditions, that the detached 
observer may wonder if any or all of the immediate results justi- 
fied such an expenditure. That one might have thought on the 
morning of January the 22nd; but later in the day came news from 
the north that i pue the attack in an altogether different context. 
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The Battle of the Dnieper 


n offensive having an entirely different tempo had been 
developing in the east. The Russians having gained:the 
line of the Dnieper as far south as Zaporozhe, had: no 
intention of resting on their laurels. This was all the more cer- 
tain from the realization that the Germans regarded it as the 
‘Winter Line’ behind which, as Sertorius informed the world, 
the German troops were being ‘re-grouped, brought up to 
strength, and rested’. Some re-grouping and reorganization was 
necessary in their own army; but it was never part of their 
design to allow a defeated army time to recover, still less to 
postpone a crossing of the river in force until it was ice-bound 
by winter. Moreover, although the Germans had carried out 
demolitions on a wide scale, the railway between Kursk and 
Kiev was for the greater part of its length already in full use, and 
the attempts to wreck communications in the Donetz were not as 
successful as the Germans thought. The Russians, as I have 
already pointed out, had now in full use great numbers of 
American lorries and even jeeps. Their transport, in fact, was 
never so good before, and it was steadily being improved by the 
Allied supply of motor vehicles. 

Nothing, however, could prevent the Dnieper being a great. 
obstacle. It was wide and generally higher on the western bank; 
and, above Zaporozhe, it was unsuitable for light craft owing to 
rapids. The position was worst for attack in the neighbourhood 
of Kiev, though Rokossovsky had seized the positions on the 
east bank and from there and the island Trukanov Ostrov, a bare 
quarter of a mile from the Ukrainian capital, kept it under fire. 
At some points which seemed favourable to attack, between 
Kanev and Cherkasi, and about Dnepropetrovsk, the ground on 
the west bank, or a little inland from it, made the task far from 
easy. Its great advantage was that it stretched the. German 
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resources almost to the breaking-point. The 500 miles between 
the mouth of the Pripet and the angle of Zaporozhe easily 
swallowed up the bulk of the German troops available on the 
southern front and imposed upon the Germans still more the 
problem of selection. They could defend certain points which 
they thought vital or vulnerable effectively and trust for the rest 
to the counter-attack of mobile reserves. Their communications 
within the sweep of the river were excellent. The Kiev— 
Zhmerinka line was connected with Dnepropetrovsk by the rail- 
way which, starting at Fastov, ran by Znamenka and Pyati- 
khatka. This line was connected with Cherkasi through Smela and 
with Kremenchug through Koristovka. A little could be made 
to go a long way with such communications. Nevertheless, the 
German forces remained inadequate to the needs of the position ; 
and, since that was the determining factor, the Command could 
not have been over-sanguine, in spite of their affectation of 
security. 

To the north the successes had brought the Russians within 
easy distance of the “Fatherland Line’’, covering for about 200 
miles White Russia and the approaches to Minsk. Gomel, 
Zhlobin, Mogilev, Orsha, and Vitebsk were its main centres; 
and the approach to Mogilev was being even now pressed. The 
crossings of the Sozh were forced and Kirchev and Cherikov 
were captured before October had opened. But they were not the 
only signs of activity in the north. There were advances in the 
Volkhov area; and then, on October the 7th, came the first great 
success of the month. The important junction of Nevel was cap- 
tured by General Yeremenko’s troops. Nevel is not only on the 
. main lateral railway line but is also a junction for a line con- 
necting the Moscow-—Leningrad line with Polotsk and oe 
Niemen front. 

But, simultaneously with this news, came the official report 
that the Russians had forced a crossing of the Dnieper at three 
points. These crossings appear to have been made at least some 
days before and presumably were. only announced when the 
bridgeheads had been established. The Germans reported that'a 
bridgehead had been established by October the $rd about the 
mouth of the Pripet. This. was apparently effected by General 
Rokossovsky towards the end of the preceding month; and on 
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the 5th it was reported that they had taken the small town of 
Chernobil, some 15 miles west of the Dnieper. The other two 
crossings were south of Pereyaslav (the Germans ‘said ‘about 
Kanev’) and south-east of Kremenchug (‘north of Dnepropet- 
rovsk,’ said the Germans). South of Pereyaslav the river Dnieper 
makes a horse-shoe bend towards the north, and this bend con- 
tains a spur which gives observation over the flat country on the 
north of the river. It was not the easiest point for a crossing; 
but’ once the salient was secured it could be made reasonably 
safe. The fighting for the bridgehead was hard for several days 
but, then, a useful téte de pont had been secured. At Kremenchug 
the conditions were different. A good road runs along the river 
on the south side between Kremenchug and Dnepropetrovsk; 
and it was about midway between the two cities, near the mouth 
of the Vorskla, that the crossing was made with complete sur- 
prise. 7 

None of these bridgeheads could be ignored; but about Cher- 
nobil the Germans were afraid that the crossing might be 
exploited either towards Ovruch, the junction of Korosten, or 
down the Teterev towards Zhitomir. But it was down the west 
bank of the Dnieper that the Russians advanced and in that 
direction it was Kiev that loomed on the horizon. The Germans 
were unable to read the Russians’ intentions in their action; and 
their attention was speedily attracted by Tolbukhin’s move- 
ments in the south. By this time the Kanev bridgehead had 
become organized and the bridges were beyond artillery range. 
Koniev meanwhile built up his concentration below Kremenchug. 
His cue had not yet come. | 


CAPTURE OF ZAPOROZHE | 


Tolbukhin opened his attack on the Melitopol positions on 
October the 10th. Mannstein had organized here a strong defence 
of the gateway to the Nogaisk Steppe and the approach to the 
railways that enter the Crimea. The work was well done and the 
battle which ensued was bitterly contested and continued for a 
long time. The Russians attempted to ease their task by effecting 
a landing at a place whose name has now assumed a historic 
significance—Y alta (not the Conference Yalta); but it still re- 
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quired three days’ hard struggle before they were able to force 
the river Molochnaya and break through north and south of 
Melitopol. And then the battle only appeared to begin. The 
troops penetrated into the city; but day by day this most merci- 
less type of fighting continued. Meanwhile the Germans tried to 
effect some diversion by striking south from their bridgehead 
about Zaporozhe. But Malinovsky was ready and counter- 
attacked with such violence that he steadily drove back the 
Germans to the river bank and then to the other side. On 
October the 14th he succeeded in capturing the town itself and 
liquidating the bridgehead. Zaporozhe lies at the bend of the 
Dnieper, a few miles from the site of the famous dam; and it was 
so strongly fortified that, only the day before it was stormed, 
one of the German military correspondents stated that the 
position there was ‘rigid’. On this same day the troops of Tol- 
bukhin cut the railway into the Crimea in two places. The 
beginning of the isolation. of the Crimea was sufficiently serious 
for the Germans to reinforce the units defending the approach to 
the west. | 


BREAK-THROUGH AT KREMENCHUG 


It was this reinforcement and the concentration of troops about 
Kiev that provided the conditions which were to lead to the suc- 
cess of Koniev’s troops. The Germans had persisted in believing 
that Kiev was the main objective of the crossings north and east 
of Kiev. The exploitation of the crossing between the Pripet and 
Teterev had given some colour to this belief, and reports from 
Moscow and neutral sources strengthened it. On October the 
11th Moscow was speculating about the early fall of the city. 
Two days later there were reports that it was abandoned. As 
Kiev and the Melitopol were clearly critical areas and Kremen- 
chug had from the first been disregarded, it was natural that that 
sector should be weakened to strengthen the others. When 
Zaporozhe was near its fall reinforcements were once again 
taken from the area of the bridgehead. cate ? : 

General Koniev took advantage of this situation. Secretly con- 
centrating between Kremenchug and the Vorskla, he suddenly 
struck heavily towards the railway running across the river bend 
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The Battle of the Dnieper 


and swiftly broke through the defences. In three days he had 
reached the railway and captured the important junction of 
Pyatikhata, 45 miles. south of Kremenchug and 75 miles west of 
Dnepropetrovsk, and Pushkarevka, about 35 miles from that 
city. The surprise was so great that a considerable amount of 
booty was taken, including 15 railway trains filled with supplies, 
30 tanks, more than half of them ‘Tigers’; 1,300 lorries, 600 
machine-guns ; dumps of weapons, food, and ammunitions. There 
were also captured 1,800 prisoners. The eastern corner of the 
Dnieper was now suddenly placed in a precarious situation. 
Apart from the Kherson railway, there was no other source of 
escape, reinforcement, or supply. At the same time Pyatikhata 
opened the way to Krivoi Rog, the great iron centre, by means 
of a line which ran to that city, 40 miles away; and, moreover, 
only 50 miles to the west was Znamenka, a junction with lines 
running not only to Krivoi Rog but also to Nikolaev, Odessa, 
and westward to Rumania. Koniev lost no time in exploiting his 
great success. Guarding his flanks with strong columns he went 
ahead towards Krivoi Rog; and, by the 21st, had reached a point 
about 25 miles from the iron centre. On his right he pushed on to 
Alexsandrovka, which is less than 18 miles from Znamenka. He 
even approached the town of Dolinskaya, which is nearly 40 
miles down the railway from Znamenka to Nikolaev. 


CAPTURE OF DNEPROPETROVSK 


Decisions of some moment were at once forced on the German 
Command. The situation within the river bend had been radi- 
cally changed by this swift breakthrough to the south. It was 
necessary to block. the advance towards Krivoi Rog; but it was 
even more imperative to prevent the capture of so important a 
junction as Znamenka, and the thrust down the railway towards 
Dolinskaya could not be permitted any further freedom. Koniev 
was, however, prepared for such counter-movements. Though 
the force he had origirially defeated was numerically small, it was 
a select mobile group, and he saw thet he could still make a 
considerable advance before he was held up by a more powerful 
counter-concentration. He could, within his group, ring the 
changes in the direction of his thrusts as the staff did among the 
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army groups. So, on October the: 22nd, he moved along | the 
river road to the east and captured both the:town and station of | 
Verkhnednyeprovsk. ‘The town is only 35 miles from Dnepro- 
petrovsk. His central columns were forging. ahead towards the 
south; and he had taken. up positions to cover his right flank 
from a:counter-attack directed from the direction of ‘Znamenka. 
Then suddenly troops were flung across the river near the eet 
city of Dnepropetrovsk. - 

Dnepropetrovsk had been. in German hands for over two 
years and had been fortified for some time. Standing ‘at the 
northern angie of the Dnieper bend it was an important ‘bolt 
position’; and it was provided with numerous pill-boxes, dug- 
outs, and an elaborate system of trenches.. The crossing of the 
Dnieper on the west cut the city off in that direction. Soviet 
Guards crossed also to the south-east. Between the two, imme- 
diate encirclement was threatened; and the Germans, becoming 
demoralized, were driven out of both Dnepropetrovsk and 
Kamenskoe on October the 25th. So great had béen.the surprise 
and, so swiftly had the attack developed, that there was no 
attempt to remove the great mass of material Dnepropetrovsk 
contained. Guns, machine-guns, mortars, transport, and dumps 
of all sorts fell into Russian hands through this effective. co- 
operation between Malinovsky and :‘Koniev. The latter’s left 
flank was no longer in danger; and the northern part of the river 
bend had to be evacuated under difficulties. 7 

..The effects of Koniev’s breakthrough from irenencinis had 
not been lost on the Germans. Four. days before the fall of 
Dnepropetrovsk reports were coming from Berlin that painted 
the position ‘as ‘extremely serious’..One Berlin correspondent 
of a Swedish paper went so far as to sum up: “Catastrophe 
threatens the whole German front in south Russia’. But one 
effect passed unnoticed at the time. This drive towards the south 
had to be arrested. To do this the Germans. had to bring fresh. 
troops and establish a line an which they could be expected to 
stand. As their resources were limited this could only be brought 
.about by withdrawing troops from other sectors, with. the saa 
bility: of weakening them beyond the danger-point.:... .- 

In the south the effect was already beginning to- influence the 
extremely stubborn ‘battle on the-Melitépol line. Tolbukhin had 
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begun his offensive against this highly fortified position. on 
October the 10th. Five days later, after cutting: the Melitopol 
railway, his troops entered Melitopol and began the long drawn- 
out street battle. It was nearly a week before the centre of the 
city was cleared in house-to-house fighting; and the last stages 
_took place in a heavy gale which choked the men’s weapons with 
sand. The troops had been working round the city when at 
length the resistance ended and Melitopol was in Russian hands 
once more. This success was dangerous for the position of the 
triangle, Zaporozhe—Kherson-and the Crimean approaches; and 
Tolbukhin’s forces at once began to exploit their opportunity: 
The second defensive line was not easily broken; but, while the 
attack was proceeding, the troops struck south, to the Sea of 
Azov at Goryeloe, down the railway to Akimovka, and north to 
Vasilevka. By the 27th they were through; and two days later 
their cavalry and light tanks were moving across the Nogaisk 
Steppe. Nizhny Syerogozi was captured that day; and, from the 
strong-point, Vasilevka, near the marshy area of the Dnieper, 
18 miles east of Nikopol to Konstantinovka, 70 miles west of 
Melitopol, they were well away. towards the line of the lower 
Dnieper, taking the last connections with the Crimea in their 
stride. With the threat to the Crimea from the Taman peninsula 
now revived, and the whole ‘of the northern approaches steadily 
being overrun, the peril of the Germans in the pemnsun was 
beyond concealment. 

It can be noted that some of the growing: difficulties of. the 
German Command were inevitable; but some were certainly 
avoidable. They should not have been taken by surprise at 
Kremenchug. It is an important junction with railway connec 
tions with Poltava and Kharkov to the east: and with Romni to 
the north-west. Roads connect it with the country to the north, 
east, and west. Such places are marked out for operations since 
the problem ‘of supply is solved. Only Kiev, Cherkasi, and 
Dnepropetrovsk have similar communications; and:only the first 
and last are as well provided. But, granted that Koniev had made 
a breakthrough, it was mere prudence to strengthen the “force 
designed to check his thrust:to the south, even at the risk. of 
fatally weakening the Melitopol position. If Koniev-had been 
able to cut through to Nikolaev—and. at Dolinskaya he would 
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be at the junction for that line—he would have cut to the rear of 
the Melitopol Army as well as of the troops in the bend of the 
river. The German losses imposed’ on them the necessity to 
select what they would hold and defend. Their fatal weakness 
was that they could not follow the teaching of their historic 
military leaders and learn to abandon what they could no longer 
afford to hold. In the end they had to face the unpalatable decision; 
but in the meantime they had paid in casualties a pate which 
must render further withdrawals necessary. 

» Koniev was beginning to experience the stiffening in’ ‘the 
ehemy resistance to his advance towards Krivoi Rog almost from 
the day on which, with Malinovsky, he entered Dnepropetrovsk. 
On his left flank he could still move forward with his colleague 
and thus advance from the northern angle of the river while his 
southern thrust was being held up. The Germans, in order to 
hold him off Znamenka, had concentrated on his right in an arc 
north of Dolinskaya; and about the 27th he was engaged in 
furious tank battles on this southern part of his front while 
counter-attacks had also been launched on his right. The heavy 
counter-attacks by tanks and infantry north of Krivoi Rog con-— 
tinued for almost a week; and it was clear that for the moment 
the Germans were in too great strength locally for him to do 
more than defend himself. On November the 8rd the name 
Krivoi Rog disappeared from the Russian communiqués for the 
first time for a fortnight. 

- Mannstein had succeeded in his aim; but the price had now © 
to be paid. Tolbukhin had broken through the Melitopol posi- 
tions and was moving across the Steppe towards the lower 
Dnieper. He captured Genichesk at the railhead of a short branch 
line from the eastern railway into the Crimea. He made a. 
sudden thrust towards Nikopol, the eastern terminus of the line 
which the Germans were trying to organize to hold up the 
Russian advance within the bend; and, on the last day of October, 
he was at the lower Dnieper. He was also well across the eastern 
route into the Crimea and’nearing the western. With the capture 
of Chaplinka le was less than 15 miles to the north-west of 
Perekop. He had ‘cut the road and western railway into the 
Crimea and‘ all: escape ‘was Closed to the garrison except by sea. 
‘He reached the river at Kakhovka; and his right columns: were 
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moving along the northern shores of the Karkinitski gulf. They 
began to converge on Kherson; and by November the 4th he had 
captured ‘Aleshki- on me southern oe of the Dnieper opposite 
Kherson. 

The Russians had moreover, ne to take advantage of. ne 
isolation they had effected in the Crimea. At the beginning of 
the month they gained a foothold on the Kerch peninsula and 
day after day, in fierce battles, they made it good, established 
a bridgehead and steadily deepened it. 

On the night of November the 4th the. Russians sued a siecial 
survey of the results of four months’ fighting since the Germans 
attempted to forestall the attack on Orel by an offensive directed 
against the Kursk salient. They had advanced between 190 and 
290 miles to the west. They had utterly defeated 144 German 
divisions, including 28 Panzer and motorized divisions. They 
estimated the total enemy casualties at 2,700,000, of which 
900,000 represented the number of killed and 98,000 prisoners, 
over half of them wounded. They claimed to have destroyed or 
put out of action 15,400 tanks; and they had liberated about 
150,000 square miles. They summed up with the statement that 

‘the Red Army had successfully fulfilled the strategic plan of the 
Supreme Command’. 

_ This might have appeared to have sounded the end of the 
offensive; but the enemy’s makeshifts: had not yet paid the 
complete forfeit. As we have seen, he had purchased a respite 
north of Krivoi Rog by the loss of the northern corner of the 
Dnieper, the loss of the whole of the powerfully fortified Meli- 
topol position, the isolation of the Crimea and the ie aie 
across the Kerch peouue | 


THE CAPTURE OF KIEV 


But here: was still more to pay. On the very day that the 
report on the four months’ fighting had been announced a sen- 
tence in the communiqué sounded a warning note. It stated that 
Russian troops ‘north of Kiev waged battles for the extension of 
their bridgehead on the right bank of the river’. The German 
News Agency noted this as ‘a new element’ in the. situation; 
‘but it is extraordinary that the German staff were not more 
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impressed by the position in this quarter. They seemed more 
disposed to counteract the effect of the Russian report on their 
losses; but when they announced that the total Russian losses 
were 3,000,000 they tended to write off the effect by stating 
that this included 1,300,000 killed and about 130,000 prisoners. 
In the last war the dead amounted to about one-fifth of the total 
casualties. The Russians had announced the proportion of dead 
as a third; and at least they knew as they had visual evidence. 
The Germans gave the proportion as about half, which seems 
beyond the bounds of possibility; and, of course, as they ‘had 
been consistently on the retreat they could not know. The one 
instructive point is that they did not even claim to have ap- 
proached inflicting the same relative number of casualties. 

The position about Kiev was extremely interesting. Rokos- 
sovsky had crossed the river to the right bank in September; and, 
during the early days of October, the Germans had reported the 
loss of Chernobil. This small town lies some 15 miles west of 
the Dnieper, about 55 miles upstream from Kiev. But, since then, 
there had been further crossings of the river and the Russians 
had pushed down the western bank below the Teterev towards 
the Irpen. Their bridgehead was not at first very deep. The 
Russians evidently inferred that in extending the length of their 
penetration without pushing deeper across the river they would 
excite less alarm; and they seem to have been right. They cap- 
tured the island, Trukanov Ostrov, less than a quarter of a mile 
from the city; and then, in the first days of November they 
began to extend their grip on the western bank of the river 
in the neighbourhood of the city. They saw the Germans 
committed to holding the positions north of Krivoi' Rog 
and .the lower Dnieper and seized their opportunity to 
extract the full advantage of ‘the distractions in the east and 
south-east. 

-Vatutin was now in charge of the Kiev sector and he developed 
his. attack with. such swiftness that the Germans had no sooner 
recognized the danger as immediate than it was too late. On 
November the 8rd he seized the small settlement of Dimer, a few 
miles above the Irpen and about:23 miles north of Kiev. It was 
this'thrust, that the German: News Agency stated was held: ‘for 
the moment’. Strong armoured forces: thrust’ south from Dimer, 
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as fresh units were brought across the river, and Priorka, a few 
miles beyond the city boundaries to the north, and Svyateshin. 
were both captured. Svyateshin lies about the same‘distance from 
Kiev; but it is‘on the west side. The city was, therefore, half 
surrounded. The railway to Korosten and the ‘main road to: 
Zhitomir ‘were both cut. Two railways still provided the means 
of escape towards the south-east; and there were also the roads.. 
But these developments, maturing on November the 5th, left 
the position hopeless. A hasty evacuation took place and at dawn 
on November the 6th Kiev was once more in Russian hands. At 
the end the city, entered from the northern and western suburbs, 
was carried by assault. : 

By this success the Russians reconstituted, on a larger scale, 
the threat to cut off the German armies. lying to the east. The 
capture of Kiev coincided with the celebrations of the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the Revolution and coloured Stalin’s speech:: 
‘The enemy’, he said, ‘is on the brink of catastrophe’ ; and at the 
moment the sentence seemed to convey no more than the truth. 
The Germans fled from Kiev mainly towards the south-east, 
towards Byelaya Tserkov and Vasilkov. But General: Rybalko, 
with an attack by massed armour, captured the important 
junction of Fastov on the next day. This junction lies on the 
railway which traverses the bend of the Dnieper by Znamenka. 
Direct communications from the sector about Krivoi Rog were, 
therefore, cut. Reinforcement, supply, and withdrawal were 
transferred to the main Odessa line. Fastov was also the junction 
for the railway which at Zhmerinka runs into ‘the Odessa line. 
If the advance in that direction could be pursued the German 
armies would have no land way of escape except by means of the 
line through Jassy or the single-track line through Balti. Fastov. 
was 40 miles south-west of Kiev and its capture was a Bein 
and brilliant feat. 

The capture of Fastov was but one symptom -of. the disor- 
ganization caused by the capture of Kiev. In that single operation 
the Russians had inflicted the heaviest casualties on 18: German 
divisions, killing no fewer than 15,000 and taking prisoner 6,000 
with a great amount of material. But for some time the Germans 
had been suffering heavy losses and they no sooner patched up 
one gap than the fabric: of. their defensive front gave way-at 
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another point. Vatutin struck towards the centre of communica- 
tions, Byelaya Tserkov, and made some advance in that direc- 
tion; but there the defence was less disturbed, and the town was 
held. To the west and north-west, however, he continued to 
force the pace. Fastov fell only on the 7th; but the next day he 
was at the Zdvizh. Makarov was captured. Borodyanka fol- 
lowed; and then appeared a column on his right making for 
Ovruch. Inankov, on the Teterev, the next defensive line, was 
passed, while other columns were driving westward on both 
sides of the high road to Zhitomir. Kornin and Brusilov, below 
the road, and the important centre of Radomisl to the north, all 
fell on the same day, the 11th. The next day Koristishev was 
captured ; and that night his troops entered Zhitomir. From this 
point there was a direct railway communication with Berdichev 
and Kazatin on the Fastov-Zhmerinka line. Here was another 
threat to the main communications of the German troops south 
of the Dnieper. | 


| MANNSTEIN "S COUNTER-ATTACK 


eerian commanders are not slow. in. reacting even to the 
unexpected. Mannstein had already appreciated the dangers. of 
these developments ; but he‘also saw the opportunities. Vatutin 
was using considerable masses of Cossack and eastern Asiatic 
cavalry as. well as infantry in his advance; and already he was 
striking at points separated by great distances. Fastov is separ- 
ated from Zhitomir by over 60 miles; and other columns were 
moving at more than that distance to the north-west. Here were 
the elements of'a dispersion that seemed to offer hostages to 
fortune. Yet the advance was no mere ‘Hussar ride’. The 
cavalry who had by-passed Zhitomir to take the city from the 
west and south were supported by infantry, tanks, and mobile 
guns; and heavy ‘street fighting took place for several hours 
before the defeat was complete. The skill and weight behind this 
swift exploitation were soon to be experienced. Mannstein had 
rapidly concentrated on the sector where his organization was 
least: disturbed, about Fastov. But after three days of heavy 
battles he had ‘made‘no impression, except to administer a check. 
Snow had begun to fall: The autumn wound to its close; andthe 
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conditions of fighting, or even moving, were deteriorating. But 
Vatutin, adopting familiar tactics, continued to exact the. full 
advantage of his success. Held about Fastov, he sent his columns 
ahead towards the important junction. of Korosten;. and on 
November the 16th they captured it. Korosten lies on the rail- 
way that continues. below the Pripet, the great lateral line that 
runs north through Zhlobin Mogilev, Orsha, Vitebsk, and Nevel 
up to Leningrad. But on the same day another column was 
approaching Ovruch, about 27 miles to the nor on the same 
ares | | | . 


| CAPTURE OF GOMEL 


‘Resistance was so clearly hardening that sectors to the devil 
were set in motion. Rokossovsky has been watched as he swept 
across Russia below the Desna until he reached its southern 
course and crossed it to the mouth of the Pripet. With Popov 
and Yeremenko he was now set to move against the bastions of 
the ‘Fatherland Line’. This operation was launched before 
Zhitomir was captured, by an advance north-west of Chernigov. 
This important centre he had stormed on the first day of October. 
After that he had crossed the Dnieper and Pripet; and now he 
was moving up between these rivers towards the railway that 
runs out of Gomel by Rechitsa and Kalingovichi to Pinsk. Heavy 
fighting ranged apparently over the stretch of railway between 
Rechitsa and Kalingovichi and continued south of this position 
until November the 15th, when the station of Demekhi was 
captured. By this success both Rechitsa and Gomel were cut off 
from the ‘west. A number of strong-points were captured in 
subsequent days without, substantially weakening the resistance, 
though the station, Babichi, 16 miles west of Rechitsa, fell and 
this town itself two days later. The terrain: here was little 
favourable to an offensive at this time of:the year. But an eastern 
suburb of the city had been held since September and a bridge- 
head for some time north of Gomel. Recent advances had cut it 
off from the west. After.the capture of Rechitsa the bridgehead 
across the Sozh was extended; and, when the attack threatened 
to cut the main road and railway to the‘north, it was evacuated: 
Qn November. the. 26th, then, this great centre, which had. been 
fortified with stich patient industry and regard to the: terrain, 
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was captured by. the Russians; and the eats of oes was 
taken in hand. 

But already another sienaive had been’ set in motion. The 
Sozh and Pronya rivers were forced as Gomel was coming to the 
end of its resistance and, after the deep defensive belt had been 
broken through, the town of Propoisk was captured. This town, 
which lies on the main road between Roslavl and. Rogachev, is 
about 40. miles south-east of Mogilev and perhaps 50. from 
Zhlobin. It was evidently the last-named fortified position that 
formed the next objective and the approach was developed 
steadily on a broad front. But Gomel had been under ‘heavy 
pressure from positions ‘sited on its eastern fringes for eight 
weeks; and the Russians were trying to cut off Zhlobin and 
Rogachev with more skill and less oe 


MANNSTEIN RECAPTURES | ZHITOMIR 


How different were the operations in the Dnieper 2 area ath 
these which resembled siege conditions. In the former the Rus- 
sians manoeuvred with impressive confidence; and the best that 
could be said was that the Germans remained still able to escape 
disasters that constantly threatened them. Indeed, up to and 
beyond the capture of Kiev, for over four months the Russians 
had retained the initiative. It was perhaps the most surprising 
and dramatic development of the whole campaign when Mann- 
stein launched a successful counter-attack in the neighbourhood 
of Zhitomir. To-day we can see how far. short it fell of the 
designed success; but at the time no-one could say whether by 
some stroke .of fortune he had more correctly estimated the 
relative strengths. of the armies than the tsps or the andious 
spectators in the west. 

The counter-attack against Fa astov had achieved ee be 
yond a check; but two-days after the. capture of Zhitomir the 
Germans attacked with force against the south-west flank of the 
salient which the advance had formed. The fighting had not ‘yet 
died down in the Fastov area and now large tank and infantry 
forces: were 'striking . from “Berdichev. It: was . the:: strongest 
counter-attack which Mannstein’s resources could: provide; atid 
at once the Russians, fighting with stubborn valour, had to give 
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some, gtounhd. At first it was only Zhitomir that was threatened ; 
but in a day or two Koristichev had entered the picture, and it 
cotild be seen that the attempt was being made to cut off the 
whole salient.and the troops it contained. Koristichev is about 
18 miles east of Zhitomir on the main. Zhitomir—Kiev road. The 
apex. of. the salient. was seriously threatened and the Russians 
began to, given.ground. They had actually held Zhitomir for less 
than a week, before they were compelled: to abandon it. This. 
success merely. whetted the Germans’ appetite and they pressed 
stubbornly forward. Koristichev followed :Zhitomir; and then 
the defence began. to rally. Korosten and Ovruch had been taken, 
despite the counter-attacks about Zhitomir.. By the loss of this 
centre the chance of pressing down towards the junction of 
Kazatin was lost for the time being; but, with the two northern 
junctions in hand, the blow to the links between north and south 
was still as effective. It was the escape route from the south of 
the Dnieper that had received another lease of life. But that 
could be, attacked’ more directly; as was soon to appear. 
. .Meanwhile the pattern of the counter-attack had now become 
clear. Mannstein was trying to thrust up the Teterev and 
Zdvizh valleys; but, on November the 22nd, the northern pivot 
of the Russian withdrawal began to solidify about Chernyakov, 
about. 10 miles. north: of Zhitomir, and the southern about 
Brusilov, some. 37:miles west of it:and only about 6 miles south 
of the Zhitomir~Kiev main road. Both these places were lost 
two. days later. Between. the two points ground was: given to 
the north, where the: Germans.were pressing up the Teterev 
valley to Radomisl, a veritable hub of roads. But the Russians 
gave ground so slowly that Mannstein broadened the front of 
his..thrust. to include ‘Korosten.: This important junction was 
captured on November the 28th, though Ovruch remained firmly 
in: Russian. hands; and:then at.the beginning of December the 
weather: broke. ‘end gave. the, ical defence a welcome 
respite. » : 

- The: Gerusne ha enaifed their position heres but it: had 
deteriorated in the north::Gomel. had gone’ and the Russians 
were moving in towards Zhliobin ahd Rogachev. It had worsened 
elsewhere... For':on the: day: the Germans recaptured Zhitomir 
Russian parachute troops forced a crossing of the river at Cher-~ 
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kasi. This was always :an obvious: place for ai crossing: for. the: 
Russian communications to the:north were excellent. But: Cher- 
kasi had been strongly fortified; and, though it was isolated from: 
the south by cutting the line to the Smyela junction, about 
18 miles from the river bank, the Russians were thrown back on 
the defensive by a sharp counter-attack. But, ‘after: breaking. 
through at Kiev, Vatutin had turned south-east to link up with 
the troops at Pereyaslav, though the Germans retained a gripon 
Kanev, little more than 30 miles north-west of Cherkasi, that was 
later to give trouble. About Cherkasi a i tea BOMEES 
developed during the rest of the month. — - ay 3 

Another diversion was made south of Kremenchug. The ori- 
ginal crossing of the river had been made about 30 miles to the 
east of the railway, which crossed the river at Kremenchug ;' but 
Koniev had thrown out a protective flank to maintain his position 
against the expected attacks from the:region of Znamenka. His 
left flank had been given complete security by the co-operation 
of Malinovsky about and below Dnepropetrovsk; ‘but ‘the Ger-. 
mans succeeded in saving Krivoi Rog for the present. Koniev 
now tried to profit by the German concentration farther west by 
opening an attack towards Znamenka. On November the 28rd. 
he succeeded in capturing Lakarevka, about:20 miles’ from the 
river, on the railway. This success was only achieved after very: 
stubborn fighting. Mannstein, by great sacrifices.elsewhere, had 
succeeded in penning in the Russians on the west. The day 
following the capture of Lakarevka the Russians captured. the 
town of Anutrievka, near Kirovograd, ‘which: is:some, 30 miles 
south-east of Znamenka. Thus the main objective -was made 
plain. Koniev was aiming at this important: junction. When he 
captured that he could have cut the main route towards Niko- 
laevka. For the rest of the month the advance contmued steadily 
if slowly, encountering stiff resistance but overcoming it; and 
meanwhile on his. left the Germans : ‘were: fia ach pout) 
towards Nikopol. RE oa 

' The autumn offensive had-come to. a: aie For some: eda 
rains and snow: had’ been making: movement: slow’ and weary; 
and the winter campdign would adopt different tactics: But what 
a-magnificent success the Russians had achieved in their trium- 
phant re ‘Only:a few: miles: of the ‘Dnieper: line stilt: pes 
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mained in German hands. It had been captured by the Russians 
beyond Kaney.and east of Kremenchug. In between, the thrust at 
Cherkasi was eating into it still more, while from the west and 
from the east the Russian armies were moving to link up with it. 
Kiev had fallen; and. the communications between the northern 
and southern German groups had been. pushed beyond. the 
Dnieper, beyond Polesie. The German organization,: which is an 
essential factor of its strength, had been gravely weakened by 
that development. The Wehrmacht had suffered very serious 
losses. Even on their own showing they were losing at a much 
greater rate relatively to their strength. They had been com- 
pelled to abandon more of the territory they thought to sell to 
such advantage. At this moment they were in a parlous state 
with potential threats to their safety at numerous points and 
their so-called winter line undermined in many quarters. 

Their commentators sought to find an explanation of the re- 
markable series of Russian successes. They said it was numerical 
superiority. But German. military theory takes it as part of 
generalship to secure superiority at the decisive point; and so 
they had interpreted their own earlier successes. Another ex- 
planation suggested that it was largely due to the Russian tactics 
of attack with artillery in division and corps. There is no doubt 
that this development had a substantial influence upon the opera- 
tions. But it was equally:open to the Germans to adopt these 
tactics. The Russians had more and superior artillery; but this 
again meant that they had out-thought the Germans. Both sides 
were using tanks with infantry; .and the double role of the tank 
had been developed pari passu with the tendency to cut down 
the number of tanks in an armoured division. This was charac- 
teristic of all armies. When. the present writer saw the Royal 
inspection of the 6th Armoured Division, before it left England, 
it consisted of about 400 fighting vehicles, 360 being tanks. At 
this point in every army.the number of canks: in an n artnoured 
division was nearer 200. 

_Qne factor'in the Russian success which was not ities 
recognized was the brilliant generalship. ‘Their strategy had the 
characteristics of historic Russian strategy. It was more imagina- 
tive and -more opportunist. The:.German. Army was now in 
declines, but: the Russians took ‘masterly advantage of it. This 
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would have been more evident if the German soldier had not 
demonstrated his discipline in persistently rescuing himself from 
the perils into which the faulty strategy of his leaders led him. 
He was not treated as he deserved; whereas, for the first time in 
modern history, the Russian ‘soldier went into battle at least as 
well equipped as his opponent. Neither side took over much 
account of the value, of the individual life; but at Sr Russia 
showed a better idea of economy. 
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CHAPTER 12° 


‘Russia’ S | Winter Offensive 


fter the tremendous battles of the autumn offensive the 
first fortnight of December wore an appearance of 
anti-climax. It is, indeed, untrue that a struggle of 
serious importance was no longer being waged. Even the 
marked deterioration of the weather in the first week could not 
entirely stop the fighting which was already proceeding. Neither 
is it true that the gravity of thrust and counter-thrust had 
abated. The German Command having secured initial advan- 
tages at great cost in the Kiev salient found it difficult to dis- 
continue while its success failed to produce any effect that 
promised to be permanent. It is difficult to avoid a comparison 
with the Kursk offensive. There, as here, the design was not, 
and could not be, the mere recapture of territory. Mannstein 
had recovered about half of the ground lost in Vatutin’s thrust 
from Kiev by the end of November. But he had failed to cut off 
any notable body of troops; he had failed to inflict dispropor- 
tionate losses. It is highly probably that, on the contrary, his 
loss was greater than the loss he inflicted; for the Russians had 
been compelled to learn in a bitter school the most profitable 
form of ‘counter-blitz’. 

In the fifth week of the counter-offensive the Germans cap- 
tured Radomis! on the Teterev. They had been in possession of 
Malin for some days; and this town is just below the Korosten- 
Kiev railway, and some 30 miles east of the former. But, in spite 

of renewed Panzer attacks, in a third attempt to wipe out the 
Kiev salient, that seems to have been the high-water mark of 
Mannstein’s success. By the end of the third week of the month, 
the counter-offensive was running down. Like the battle of 
Kursk, it had had its day and been made to subserve the ends of 
the Russian strategy. 

But neither in the north nor within the Dnieper bend had the 
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fighting -been brought to a close. Indeed, in ‘the latter quarter 
Koniev had set afoot the advance’ that was to’ produce @ périlous 
situation when Vatutin resuméd his advance: Hé had launchéd: a 
blow from Kremenchug which, designed as it seemed to relieve 
his right flank, was aimed.at linking up ‘his bridgéhead with that 
recently. established at Cherkasi. The fighting had not died down 
there either; and while the attention was absorbed by the thrust 
at the Kiev salient these two attacks developed steadily. About 
Smyela,- Znamenka, and Apostolovo (between Nikopol’ and 
Krivoi Rog) the struggle rarely abated. But ‘it’ was Koniev’s 
attack towards the west that achieved the most striking SLICERS: 

At the beginning of December the Russian columns began ‘to 
strike towards all the communications of Znamenka: It was thése 
that gave the town its importance; and it was in following’ a 
familiar pattern to weaken it that the colummms moved against the 
railways of which it is the junction. For some timé ‘the pres¢rip- 
tion for the capture of the place had been first isolate and then 
storm. On December the Srd the-Russians:‘were’ in Novo- 
georgievsk, a town that lies about 15 miles west of Kremenchug, 
and about double that distance north+east of Znamenka.' Three 
days later they had cut the railway to Smyela. The next-day they 
had begun to move from the east: along’ the satne railway.’ Thus 
the junction was now cut off east and west: The'next day ‘they 
began to move up the Nikolaev line from the’ ‘south; and thé 
following: day they. had captured Znamenka itself. They ¢on- 
tinued to move north of it towards the west arid secured Chigirin; 
less than 35 miles east of Cherkasi when that fortified town was 
under the final attack. It fell after five days’ attack ori’ December 
the 15th; and on that day the troops from the:two bridgeheads 
joined hands and began‘ to move southwards ‘on the’ junctiot of 
Kirovograd. But both:at Smyela and‘ Kirovograd the ‘resistance 
stiffened, and. the Russians failed to Erase Lagan out prizes 
until they were able to grasp a'greatér: 8) 0 I 

_ It was while the bitter fighting about: Cherkasi ‘was: slicing to 
an: end: that the :winter offensive began: with ‘a movement’ of 
Generiil. Bagramyan’s: First Baltic Group from the salient about 
Nevel. This was obviously directed towards the giteat’'‘ bolt 
position’ of Vitebsk.’ Before’ the Russian’ aiinouncettient” tame 
there had been reports for ‘several days-of héavy fighting in this 
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area, and it appears that. the offensive actually began on Decem- 
ber the. 13th. .In. five days the Russians broke through the Gers 
man deep defensive over a front of 50 miles, captured. 2,000 
prisoners, 194 guns in:addition to. 164 which they destroyed; 
numbers of rifles, machine-guns, mortars and lorries, and 24 
ammunition and supply dumps. The Germans left aboue 20,000 
dead on the battlefield. . 

The offensive was directed towards the souny: ne in the first 
week the Russians. had captured 30 miles of the Nevel-Vitebsk 
line. All this part of the front had been fortified with patient skill 
and the terrain lent -itself to defence. Woods, rivers, lakes, and 
rivers worked. into.the defensive belt which extended for some 
20. miles; and the dug-outs had been prepared to give the maxi+ 
mum possible comfort and shelter for the winter. But. in :the 
attack the Russian superiority in. man-power inevitably made 
itself evident; for they were able to bring forward numbers of 
first-rate troops who could not be daunted even by the bleak 
prospect of winter fighting against the defences which were. as 
elaborate here as anywhere on the Russian front. It was by the 
Vitebsk-Orsha_ gate that the Germans. broke through. to 
Smolensk in 1940; and, the Russians were threatening to open 
up the historic line of invasion in the reverse direction. 

...The Germans could not,. therefore, take lightly this offensive 
movetnent: and progress was only made slowly in gruelling 
battles. After.ten days the second defence zone had only been 
reached ;.and it was on the following day that Gorodok was cap- 
tured.. This was the centre-of the second zone; but progress 
was little more rapid after it-was taken. Cavalry and tanks.were 
moving over the ground, but winter had at the moment presented 
only ‘its. disadvantages and not its expected opportunities. 
Marsh and swamp might or might-not be frozen hard:and. this 
arbitrary, element set snares for the use of tanks: Yet the day 
after Gorodok was captured the Vitebsk—Polotsk railway: was 
cut and the main road was. severed the next day. It was, however, 
not. until the, end of the month that the Vitebsk—Orsha. road .was 
cut; and meanwhile the. major movement in the winter: offensive 
had begun.. ee 

_ The difference. betwen the German and the Russian strength 
can best be. seen from. the demonstration proves by develop- 
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ments of the. present phase of the war. Fhe Germans were 
unable to mount an offensive even of limited character except by 
presenting opportunities elsewhere to the Russians. The latter, 
on the other hand, could launch offensives at several parts of the 
front simultaneously; and even if they temporarily gave ground 
under local counter-attack they never ceased. to exploit else- 
where the weakness which alone had provided ne concentration 
for it. . « 


VATUTIN’S ADVANCE RESUMED 


Mannstein’s counter-offensive against the Kiev salient had 
been pressed for almost two months, and it had secured a.con- 
siderable success. But it never even seemed to be near any 
strategic success. Kiev was never in any danger, No appreciable 
body of troops was ever cut off. The Russians’ deliberate press- 
ing of an advantage even to the point of risk encouraged the 
Germans to launch a counter-offensive; but Vatutin had chal- 
lenged the riposte with open eyes. His columns were spread out 
on a great arc and his communications must have been suffering 
from the strain. But, even while the Russians gave ground 
before Mannstein, they were carefully reorganizing in the rear; 
and, when Vatutin resumed his advance, it was soon seen that 
he was striking with a confident mastery and power. 7 

It was at dawn on Christmas Eve that Vatutin resumed his 
offensive; and perhaps the most striking commentary upon it 
was made by Hammer, who insisted that the Germans were 
fully prepared. This he stated four days after the offensive had 
struck; and already a gap of about 50 miles had been torn in the 
German positions. Eight Panzer divisions were routed, includ- 
ing the S.S. Reich Division, and 15,000 Germans were left dead 
on the battlefield. Guns, tanks, armoured cars and masses. of 
war material were captured and most of the gains of Mannstein’s 
attack had already been recovered. In five days almost all.the 
lost ground was once again in Russian hands, and Vatutin. was 
striking out in fresh directions. At the end of the first week he 
had captured Kazatin. In the earlier attack the Russians had been 
held up before they could reach this important junction midway 
between Fastov and Zhmerinka. But now. they had, almost at.a 
stroke, made the threat to the.armies below, the Dnieper greater 
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than ever before. On this same day they had captured Lugini, 
which lies nearly. 15 miles nor nes of pero: nearly 100 
miles north. of Kazatin. 

From this one may gather something of the range of the new 
offensive; and the following day it was emphasized by the cap- 
ture of Pogrebische, some 25 miles south-east of Kazatin, on the 
branch railway running towards Uman, and Zhitomir.. The 
breach in the front was, by this time, little less than 200 miles, 
and the Russians had advanced about 70. Well, indeed, might 
the spokesman of the High Command speak of ‘this fateful hour’ 
and commanders of troops in the Dnieper bend call upon their 
men for the ‘last sacrifice’. It seemed as if the flood-gates had 
been opened; and all the old landmarks were being swept away. 
_ The Germans’ difficulty was the shortage of reserves. They 
could not concentrate sufficient troops to meet the Russian offeni- 
sive while they had to provide against a real ‘Second Front’ in 
the west; and they had to face the fact that Allied material was 
now flowing into Russia in a steadily increasing flood. By the 
end of this winter offensive about 10,000 tanks and the same 
number of aircraft had been received from the United States and 
Britain. They came in about equal number from both; but from 
the United States there also arrived about 200,000 lorries. These 
transformed the transport Situation. With the usual practical 
improvisations of the Russians, they permitted Russia to solve 
the problem of supply. 

_ From Zhitomir the Germans fled in such haste that the road 

began to assume the disorderly appearance of a panic retreat. 
Lined with equipment and damaged material, it entirely failed 
to give the impression that along it so recently Mannstein’s 
troops had driven in a successful counter-offensive. But Vatutin 
had only begun his exploitation, and day by day for the next 
fortnight his columns fanned out west, north-west, south, and 
south-east. Due south they struck swiftly at Byelaya Tserkov.. 
This ‘hedgehog’ stands about 50 miles from Kiev, and while it 
was unreduced it formed a road-block in his path to the south. 
The advance towards the south and south-east followed in con- 
junction with the column from Kazatin. By the 10th of the month 
‘not only were the Russians approaching the line from Smyela to 
-Vinnitsa ‘but they had also, at Voronovitsa, advanced to within 
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13 miles of that vital junction: and to within about 5 miles of the 
Bug. They threatened, too, the obstinately held ‘bolt position’ at 
Kanev; and it is notable thatthe link-up with the eae 
pricgeness was made more complete. | 

There remained one other great ‘hedgehog’, Berdichev; and 
the day after the capture of Byelaya this also was swept out of 
the way and a column began to move along the road and railway 
towards the important junction of Shepetovka, about 70 miles to 
the west. In this direction the fanning out showed to most 
advantage. Before even Berdichev or Byelaya Tserkov fell the 
Russians had captured Novograd-Volinsk, the great railway 
junction on the Kiev—Zhitomir road to Rovno, Luck, and Kowel, 
and also to the most important advanced base in the east, Lvov. 
The capture of Novograd-Volinsk entailed the forcing of the 
river Sluch, no mean feat; but with this centre in his hands he 
could threaten Shepetovka, 35 miles to the south-west, Rovno, 
60 miles to the west, and, well-placed, could defy the threat of 
counter-attack. 

On the same day Olevsk fell into Russian hands and another 
column began to move westward parallel to the Novograd- 
Volinsk force, 40 miles to the north. The immediate objective of 
this column was Sarny. Here it was moving westward along the 
great railway south of the Pripet. basin and.it made such head- 
way that by January the 12th it entered Sarny at the same time 
that another force occupied Dabrowica, the next station to the 
north on the railway to Baranowice and Vilna. Two days later 
the troops had struck towards the south-west and taken Stepan. 
One of Rokossovsky’s columns had in the meantime been co- 
operating on the northern flank of Vatutin. It had reached Mosyr 
and after a very stiff battle for four days had succeeded in cap- 
turing it with Kalinkovichi,.on the Pinsk railway. Mosyr on the 
Pripet was another ‘bolt position’; and its capture enabled 
Rokossovsky to press closer in.to Zhlobin from the south. 

General Koniev had been co-operating with Vatutin’s move- 
ments on the other flank. In-his advance towards the west from 
Kremenchug he had found his way blocked by the obstinate 
defence of the junction of Kirovograd. Through it the lines 
passed: to the main Odessa—Zhmerinka—Lvov railway and also 
southward to Nikolaev. Koniev surrounded the town and then 
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stormed it. In the four days of this engagement he destroyed 
298 tanks and 296 guns and captured large quantities of material, 
including 150 tanks and 188 guns. This wag, the lesser part of the 
success. The Russians were now in a position to strike south at 
vital German communications. They were close to Dolinskaya, 
on the direct line to Nikolaev, where a branch line joins it from 
Krivoi Rog, and they were nearing the junction of Novo 
Ukraina on the Smyela—Odessa line. Already Moscow had begun 
to suggest that Vatutin and Koniev were converging and 
threatening to trap the German garrison to the north. It is an 
odd reflection that only the Germans seemed blind to the 
obvious. 7 | 


BREAK-OUT FROM LENINGRAD 


But, in the far north, another great offensive had begun to 
develop. On January the 15th General Govorov struck south 
from Oranienbaum, nearly 30 miles west of Leningrad, while 
General Meretskov attacked in the Novgorod area. These 
sectors threatened the Estonian frontier and offered the oppor- 
tunity of turning the flank of the northern armies. On the Lenin- 
grad sector had been lavished all the skill of the German expert 
on defence—General von Leeb; and in two years the defences 
seemed to have hardened into an unbreakable barrier. Perhaps 
the Germans had become mesmerized by the apparent impreg- 
nability, for it seems they must have regarded the sector as one 
which they could weaken with impunity when they had to draw 
reserves for the southern battle front. But the Russians took 
nothing for granted; and it is obvious that the offensive was 
well prepared. There. was even ‘a diversionary attack about 
Novo Sokolnichi, 250 miles farther south. This small attack, 
which captured Nasva, some 20 miles north of Novo Sokolnichi, 
was not devoid of effect; but it was about Leningrad and Lake 
Ilmen that the major developments occurred. 

When the offensive was first announced by the Russian Staff, 
it had already broken through the Oranienbaum and Volkov 
fronts. Meretskov began to advance north of Novgorod, while 
Govorov captured Peterhov, Krasnoye Selo, and Ropsha, after 
tearing a‘gap of 20 miles in the defences. In this attack about 
20,000: Germans werekilled and in addition about 1,000 were 
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captured, with much booty. On January the 21st-Novgorod was 
captured, an old city and a great railway junction, after forcing 
the crossing of the Volkov and the upper part of the lake. The 
two armies indeed linked up that day and thereby cut off con- 
siderable numbers of the Leningrad army. The two Russian 
generals co-operated the following day in the capture of the 
junction of Mga, and the troops began to close in on the ‘bolt 
position’ of Tosno and Chudovo. Then followed the positions 
south of Leningrad and west of Tosno, Tsarskoye Selo, and 
Slutsk, two ‘bolt positions’ par excellence. Krasnogvardeisk 
(Gatschina) fell two days later and the escape route from the 
Volkov salient was cut. Tosno was captured on January the 27th 
when Govorov had turned westward to capture Volossovo on the 
line to Kingisepp and Narva; and it was on this day that it was 
officially declared that Leningrad ‘has been completely freed 
from the enemy blockade’ and from enemy shelling... Thus ended 
one phase of the offensive; and the Russians were able to look 
farther afield. 

Only a few miles of the main line between Téhingnad and 
Moscow remained to be cleared; but this was almost an anti- 
climax, for Govorov was now advancing towards the Estonian 
frontier. On the first day of February he took Kingisepp, after 
crossing the Luga; and a few days later had reached the river 
Narva. Leningrad was now far behind the front, though Luga 
was still aeons stubbornly held. | 


GERMAN DIVISIONS ENCIRCLED AT KORSUN 


In the Dnieper bend the two generals, Vatutin and Koniev, 
had now begun to make common cause. The Germans were 
delivering strong counter-attacks in order to relieve the vital 
junction of Vinnitsa from Vatutin’s pressure. They claimed to 
have captured 1,000 prisoners at Zlaskov, about 40 miles south 
of Byelaya Tserkov. Zlaskov is the railhead of a branch line from 
Pogrebische, where they were also attacking in force; and this 
heavy fighting continued for several days. It was at this time 
that Koniev seized his chance to break through at Kirovograd, 
over 120 miles to the south-east of :Zlaskov. From. the:north. of 
Kirovograd he struck westward while Vatutin sent a column 
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eastward to effect a junction. The distance between the two 
armies was at the outset between 31 and 48 miles and in five 
days’ fighting up to February the Srd they had effected a 
junction against heavy resistance somewhere between Zveni- 
gorodka and Shpola, both of which towns they captured, with 
Smyela, Kanev, Boguslav, Bobrinskaya Tsvetkovo, and Miro- 
novka. After a period, during which aircraft blocked an escape 
route of 20 miles, nine infantry and one Panzer division were 
completely encircled. During the next fortnight they fought 
savagely to break out, and from the base of Uman, Mannstein 
attempted with a strong force of tanks and infantry to break in. 
The Germans had already been roughly driven from one place 
to another before they came to rest about Korsun. There the last 
act was played out. Mannstein attempted to supply the sur- 
rounded units by air and the Russians made great play with the 
Junkers 52 to which this difficult role was assigned, as at Stalin- 
grad. On February the 14th even Korsun, the headquarters of 
the trapped units, was captured and while the troops outside 
continued their desperate attempts to break in their plight 
became more desperate. Mannstein was successful in driving a 
wedge into the encircling ring; but that was the extent of his 
success, and the Russians steadily closed in. It was from the 
north-west of Zvenigorodka, in the region of Zlaskov, that 
Mannstein was now delivering his frenzied attacks, and at the 
end he transferred this thrust to the south-west of Zvenigorodka. 
There he was further from the trapped troops; and it is probable 
he had abandoned the hope of relieving them and was now intent 
on weakening Koniev’s right flank. After a fortnight of bitter 
fighting the end came on February the 17th. Of the trapped 
units 55,000 were killed and 18,200 were captured, with 116 
tanks, 669 guns, more than 6,000 horses, and 10,000 vehicles. 
Over 2,000 officers had been evacuated by air; and some of the 
troops trickled away to the main German armies. Over a wide 
area lay all the signs of a great army destroyed. There were 
430 aircraft, 155 tanks, $76 guns, and t 59 gee he ats guns | in 
every state of ruin. | 

Koniev had offered the garrison ‘ionourable terms of sur- 
render; but Hitler forbade them to accept and instead counselled 
mass suicide. It seems, indeed, that many of the officers and men 
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actually resorted to this escape; and many corpses were found 
strewn about the ground in the snows. This was the greatest 
disaster since Stalingrad.. Retreat could be explained away or 
even justified. Such incidents as this were beyond explanation. . 

In this respect it did not stand alone. The manganese mining 
centre about Nikopol had been obstinately held as the eastern. 
bolt of the positions that maintained the defensive postion north 
of Krivoi Rog. The Russians had driven south from the northern 
angle of the Dnieper and they had long ago destroyed the bridge- 
head across the river at Kherson; but at Nikopol the bolt held 
firm. That was its razson d’étre. Its use as source of manganese 
had passed. But now Malinovsky had taken up a powerful posi- 
tion in this area, and in a fresh offensive over a 100-mile front, . 
he. struck inland and cut off the escape route from Nikopol. 
Farther afield he advanced upon the junction of Apostolovo 
which, after a four-day battle, he captured as well as Manhenets. 
This town lies about 10 miles to the east of Nikopol, while 
Apostolovo lies some 35 miles to the west, and 25 miles south- 
east of Krivoi Rog. In this operation Malinovsky had routed 
7 divisions and 5 others were cut off about Nikopol. Two days 
later, on February the 8th, Nikopol was occupied. In these 
operations, which had completely transformed the position, over 
15,000 Germans were killed and 2,000 were captured, with 
much material. The advance down the river continued and it was 
also pressed towards the west, towards Krivoi Rog. ‘This town. 
was not secured for another fortnight, when it was stormed in 
several days of desperate ome With it pace the whole of 
the mining area. | 


APPROACH TO ESTONIA AND LATVIA 


The Russian offensive -in.the north had been making progress 
in the meantime and gradually the Russian strategy began to 
appear. After the clearing of Leningrad, an essential pre- 
requisite, the two Baltic groups under Generals Govorov and 
Meretskov were to move.on converging lines until the whole of 
the area east of Lake Peipus and the great junction at its southern 
end were cleared, and then Estonia was to be cleared under 
threat from an attack through Latvia. The way to even the first 
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of these objectives was far from: easy. For some time it seemed: 
that the Russians had cut off a considerable German force on the 
Volkov. On paper there could not be the slightest doubt of it; 
but as the: days passed and General Govorov pressed down to- 
wards: the south, with his flank on the lake, and Meretskov 
forced his way eastwards, the pocket was slowly drawn south- 
westward. 

The approach to Luga was a slow; but at length 
with the familiar encircling tactics it fell into Russian hands on 
February the 12th, one of the strongest ‘bolt positions’ in this 
area. Luga is about equidistant—85 miles—from Leningrad and. 
Pskov; and the next day Govorov was 15 miles nearer with the 
capture of Gdov on the eastern shores of Lake Peipus. In a few 
days the front of the advance towards the west was broadened by 
the capture of Shimsk, the great base of Staraya Russa, and 
Kholm. The two former fell into Russian hands on February the 
17th, and thereby loosened the front directly facing towards 
Oskov. Staraya Russa lies on the main railway to Pskov, 
through Dno, a junction on the great lateral line to Leningrad 
and Porkov. Kholm, 60 miles south of Staraya Russa and almost 
double that distance south-east of Pskov, had been strongly held, 
and with its capture another ‘bolt position’ passed. It was on 
the day that Kholm was taken that the Russian Command issued 
a report on the first month of the offensive in the north. The 
German 18th Army had been decisively defeated and had lost 
90,000 in killed and 7,200 in prisoners. Even more significant 
thari these figures, however, is the fact that 1,962 guns had been. 
destroyed, including 102 siege guns, and 1,852 guns, including 
178 siege guns, had been captured; and this alone bears witness _ 
to the elaborateness with which the area of Leningrad had been 
fortified. On February the 24th the junction of Dno was captured 
and the same day, after ‘a prolonged.and most stubborn resis- 
tance, Rogachev fell. The northern advance continued to make 
steady progress towards Pskov and the Latvian frontier, and by 
February the 26th had:captured Porkov. This large town is only 
45 miles east of Pskov; and the approach then began to accelerate: 
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CAPTURE OF ROVNO AND LUCK 


By the third week of ‘January Vatutin had begun to exhaust 
the impetus of his drive to. the west. By the 18th he was only 
15 miles to the north-east of Rovno at Tuczyn, and only about 
30 miles south-east to Slavuta. Shepetovka blocked the way to 
Tarnopol, Rovno the advance to Dubno and Luck. It was this 
that led to the transference of pressure to the area below Kanev, 
the result of which developed so disastrously for Mannstein, In 
the first week of February Vatutin struck heavily westward 
again, and on February the 5th he captured: both Rovno and 
Luck and was able, at length, to look ahead to the next great 
objective, Lvov. On his flank he had left the obstinately defended 
base of Shepetovka. He had cut the line to Rovno over a fort- 
night before and he held positions in an arc about it; so that when 
he moved into the junction, on February the 11th, it was as a 
development that was long overdue. In Shepetovka he held the 
junction for Tarnopol and also for Proskurov. But the exploita- 
tion of his successes in this direction was a major development 
that had to wait upon a reorganization of resources and com- 
munications. | 
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n the afternoon of January the 22nd the world was electrified 

_ by the news that the Allies had landed deep in the rear of the 

enemy front on the Garigliano and, from the reticent indi- 
cations of the Allies‘and the more informative reports of the. 
Germans, the picture of this daring initiative was gradually 
built up. But the public were less disposed to wait for the event 
to establish the purpose. They tended at once to see Rome in 
Allied hands; and the operation was described SpHmisHcay as 
‘the battle of Rome’. 

It might even have been that, if all had gone as was expected. 
But in Italy, more than anywhere else, the protagonists were 
experienced soldiers, who neither overlooked opportunities nor 
missed chances of reprisal. If Alexander proved himself second 
to none among Allied generals, it must be said that Kesselring 
was the most successful of all the enemy generals in taking full 
advantage of his opportunities. These consisted of the for- 
bidding terrain, which placed so obvious a premium on the 
defence, and at the present moment the floods and snows of 
winter. In front of Sir Oliver Leese? lay a network of roads that 
might have opened the way to the rear of the troops defending 
Rome. Particularly was this chance evident from the Pescara. 
But in such weather as this, where the way of an advance of that 
sort led into the tangle of hills, even the possession of the 
Pescara river-line was an illusory rather than a real opening. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the approach to that river was cut 
by watercourses and roads centring in strongly defended towns 
and villages. On the other flank the way of advance upon Rome 
lay up the great roads, the Via Casilina or the Appian Way. The 
, latter, the coastal route, was blocked by the flooding of the 

1 Montgomery had left Italy in December to take command of the 
British divisions in the Allied Expeditionary Force. 
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Pontine Marshes. On the other hand, the gate of the Via 
Casilina (Highway Six) was guarded by the mamenke’y strong 
positions centring in Cassino. © 

At the beginning of the third week of January the Americans 
had gained a bridgehead across the Rapido, where it covers 
Cassino and the British had secured a more important bridge- 
head across the lower Garigliano about Minturno. Although an 
advance up the coastal area was impracticable, this Minturno 
bridgehead threatened to turn the lower Garigliano defences; 
and the position at Cassino had to be relieved unless'the gate uf 
the Via Casilina were to be thrown open. The Allies were at the 
fringe of the Gustav Line and, although they were met by the 
fiercest resistance, they seemed to be 1 in ‘sight of relieving the 
deadlock. 

It was under these conditions that the landing was made at 
Nettuno. Functionally, it was a flank attack designed to turn the 
Gustav Line defences. It was thought that the threat to the 
German main communications with that defensive belt would 
be so immediate that Kesselring would have no alternative to 
withdrawing some of his forces and so enable the Americans and 
French to force the Cassino gate. It was planned with unusual 
care to take full advantage of the integration of air, sea, and 
ground force; and the preparations were carried out with 
astonishing perfection. All but one of the airfields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome were put out of action, so that the enemy was 
deprived of the power either to see or to attack. It was this 
achievement, and the fact that fighters based on Corsica shot 
down all German reconnaissance planes, that prevented the 
expedition being spotted as it steamed north from Naples. The 
communications with the north were also interrupted; and the 
headquarters of Kesselring, at Frascati, 15 miles south of. Rome, 
received a thorough pounding. 

Ex abundantia cautelae a business-like feint-landing was sade 
to the mouth of the Tiber. So, when the Allied ships steamed into 
the small harbour of Nettuno, they profited by complete sur- 
prise. Kesselring had even sent south three motorized Grenadier 
divisions but a few days before. For two hours the troops landed 
at Nettuno without a shot being fired. The only difficulties met 
with were lavishly distributed mines on the beach and the shelv- 
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ing of the approach at one point that interfered with the British 
landing. Nettuno. was deserted; and the troops landed after the 
Commandos and Rangers with the maximum of ease. Equip- 
ment was taken ashore; and for some hours everything proceeded 
with the precision of manoeuvres. The weather, it is true, 
deserted the Allies on the second day; but by this time the three 
divisions, the 1st British, the 8rd and 45th American divisions 
of the VIth United States Corps, had landed, with part of the 
Ist United States Armoured Division. Only the break in the 
weather interrupted the steady flow of reinforcements and sup- 
nlies. 

It was at two o’clock in the morning of the 22nd that the 
landings began and the troops had full tactical support of the 
Allied aircraft. The warships stood off-shore, a polyglot assem- 
bly of the United Nations under the American Admiral Lowry. 
The operation seemed to have everything in its favour. Nettuno 
is a small port some 60 miles north of the Garigliano and about 
80 miles from Rome. Lying at the northern end of the Pontine 
Marshes and only 12 miles away from the Appian Way, the 
historic way of approach along the coastal fringe, and the rail- 
way that supplied the forces farther south at the mouth of the 
Garigliano, it was admirably selected for its purpose. 

The first official announcement of the landing came with some- 
thing of novelty from the ‘Advanced Allied Headquarters in 
Italy of the Supreme Allied Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean 
Theatre’. General Maitland Wilson had set up his headquarters 
in Italy. His appointment to this position had been announced 
about a month before, when that of General Eisenhower. as 
Supreme Commander of the British and United States Forces 
for the liberation of Europe was made known. Montgomery had 
also departed to be Commander-in-Chief of the British Group of 
Armies under Eisenhower. But General Alexander had become 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in: Italy and under 
Eisenhower, acting merely.as Deputy, he had full operational 
control; and now there seemed a plethora of Commanders.all in 
close proximity. General Maitland Wilson stated in his com- 
muniqué that ‘the thrust seriously threatens enemy lines of.com~ 
munications leading south and east to the main battle line’. This 
was in the event to prove unfortunate, because the thrust never 
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developed any serious threat to anything but itself. The strategy 
was well conceived ; but the tactical justification never matured: 
Kesselring ignored the threat, and sending merely a battle 
group from the south to prevent the Allies breaking loose too 
rapidly, drew from the north, from France, and from the Balkans 
the divisions to pen the Allies in. On January the 24th Hitler 
issued one of his routine orders that the Gustav Line was to be 
held at all costs, and it was this that led to Kesselring’s 
demands for reinforcements outside his area being so rapidly 
met; and it was this that coloured the heroic failure of the Allies 
to complete their success about Cassino. | 
_ The Allies had two courses before them at Nettuno. They 
could either play for safety and build up their force until they 
were quite ready to launch their attack against the German 
communications or, accepting the risks of the situation they 
could promptly march inland with raiding columns at least and 
play havoc with the communications. These can hardly be con- 
sidered alternatives, since the building-up of the bridgehead 
could not be an end in itself, and the second course would in any 
case have assisted it. If the operation had the role publicly 
assigned to it by General Maitland Wilson, and necessitated by 
the general situation, there was no alternative. The Vith 
Corps should have struck inland at once. 

They had the best opportunities that will ever confront an 
amphibious operation. The coastal guns were unmanned and the 
troops were able to enter Carroceto (Aprilia) on the third day, 
and spearheads were pushed north across the Appian Way. The 
next day the bridgehead was 15 miles long. Nettuno had been 
‘in use for three days and now reinforcements were flowing in 
through Anzio also. The weather had turned calm again, and on 
the 26th ‘ducks’ were being used for landings again. Tanks 
were in action and the security silence imposed on the Allied 
side was matched by the declaration of martial law in Rome. The 
enemy resistance had begun to harden and from his headquarters 
at Velletri the German commander had begun to-direct opera- 
tions -against the bridgehead. On January the 26th it was 
announced that the British had occupied Carroceto and reached 
the line of the Moletto river. American patrols on the other 
flank had penetrated Littoria. They had also entered. Cisterna 
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on the Appian Way. But on this day the Germans began their 
counter-attack. A sharp blow against the British sector was 
repulsed, but the Hermann Goering division struck so heavily 
against the Americans at Littoria that they withdrew. This was 
the first serious clash with the enemy and it was renewed on 
the following day with the assistance of.German aircraft which, 
withdrawn from the Balkans, had refuelled in Northern Italy. 
Railway guns had now been brought up and the beach-head was 
under their heavy fire, on January the 28th, a week from the first 
landings; and the beachhead was on the average only about 
six miles deep. The positions were, therefore, all under the 
fire of medium artillery as well as the railway guns. Many 
German planes were shot down over the beachhead; and it was 
clear that the Germans intended to limit the Allies to local gains. 

It was only now that the command felt itself sufficiently secure 
to launch its attempt to break out. On January the 30th, the 
two main thrusts were directed towards the town of Campoleone 
on the Rome railway and Cisterna on the Appian Way. Neither 
of these objectives was obtained. The outskirts of the first were 
reached and the Americans penetrated to within a short distance 
of Cisterna, but met with so sharp an attack that the spearhead 
was cut off. It was a disappointing gesture and the lesson was 
pressed home by a military spokesman at headquarters who 
made it clear that no rapid progress was now to be expected. 
The average depth of the bridgehead was about ten miles, with 
spearheads here and there jutting further into enemy territory. 
But much, if not all, of it was under the railway guns and medium 
artillery. It was realized that the prospect of heavy fighting was 
now in sight and the shallowness: of the beachhead was far from 
reassuring. 

Chastening in itself this sorry turn of events was the more to 
be regretted as the attempt to break out had not gone alone. 
The Allies resumed their attack in the area of Cassino and 
achieved a distinct success. The fighting in this area had been of 
almost indescribable ferocity from the point when it reached the 
fringe of the Gustav Line. As we have seen Kesselring had 
brought down three fresh Grenadier divisions Just before the 
landing at Nettuno was made. The Americans had established a 
bridgehead across the Rapido (where, indeed, it is known as the 
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Gari), and on January the 23rd the Germans attacked with such 
violence that they threw the Americans back to the east side of 
the river after a series of hand-to-hand encounters. This was 
south of Cassino in the neighbourhood of Sant’ Angelo, which 
lies west of the river some 24 miles south of the Rome—Naples 
railway and the Via Casilina. On the following day the attacks 
were repeated with great persistence over a considerable part of 
the main battlefront. The French were forced off Mt. St. Croce 
to the north of Cassino, though they were able to recover their 
position the next day. The attacks on the Americans at Sant’ 
Angelo and the British on the lower Garigliano were held. The 
Allies then counter-attacked and the Americans crossed. the 
Rapido to the advance positions of the Gustav Line and on the 
lower Garigliano the British improved their position. At this 
moment it was observed that the roads behind the German lines 
were crowded with traffic. But it was not withdrawal that they 
were carrying out; they were ringing the changes on their nine 
divisions, and it was against the heaviest resistance that any 
advance was made. Every hill was a separate fortress, and it was 
extremely difficult to say at any given moment exactly where the 
line lay. On the day when the Anzio troops made their attempt 
to break out the Allies attacked again in the Cassino area and 
after forty-eight hours of bitter fighting they succeeded in forcmg 
the forward positions of the Gustav Line. By a flanking attack 
towards the rear of Cassino they pressed forward to within a 
mile of the town. About St. Elia the enemy flooded the road by 
diverting the Rapido. With the French on their right, however, 
they still pressed forward and penetrated even into Cassino itself 
without being able to hold on to their advantage; and the attack 
petered out like so many of its predecessors. It had neither 
assisted the Anzio troops to break out nor drawn awene from 
their diversion. 

-Kesselring now, however, began to put the. bridgehead to the 
test, and it was not for some three weeks that the outside world 
could gather either the weight of the attacks or the measure of 
the Anzio strength. On February the 1st the Germans launched 
an attack in the neighbourhood of Littoria and initiated that 
chapter of heavy fighting that for a fortnight never really ceased. 
It merely varied in intensity and produced on the Allies. the 
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impression that the ordeal of Salerno was being repeated with 
no certainty that the result would be as favourable. On February 
the 4th the German attack had become defined as an attempt to 
crush in the centre about Cisterna and the left about Carroceto 
(Aprilia). It was here that the British troops bore the brunt of 
the attack, and north of Carroceto ground was lost after a costly 
struggle. But there, with a small purely local gain, the Germans 
were held and the following day the Americans struck. back and 
recovered much of their lost ground. The new line was scarcely 
consolidated before the Germans launched a major attack on the 
night of February the 7th. This attack, delivered at four points 
around the perimeter of the bridgehead, was maintained for four 
days. The claims made later show how serious was the intent; 
but by this time Spitfires were operating from strips within the 
bridgehead and the German positions and their immediate com- 
munications came under a persistent and devastating fire. On the 
11th the Allies struck back towards Carroceto, but they encoun- 
tered the heaviest resistance. The Germans had now concen- 
trated five divisions, including the Reichsfuhrer’s S.S. Brigade, 
against the bridgehead, and they were here striking down the 
road, an offshoot of the Appian Way. The Allies therefore made 
very little impression; and the prompt spate of official comment 
Was more disconcerting than helpful. Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
situation was ‘very tense’; as was evident. Mr. Churchill, the 
following day, quoted Generals Wilson and Alexander for the 
opinion that the great battle for the capture of Rome would be 
won. The next day the situation was described as ‘generally 
satisfactory’. 

Indeed, it was not from the Allied side that the apt comment 
was supplied. The Germans had claimed that there were not 
many miles that could be sacrificed. They also claimed that the 
counter-attacks had been beaten off and that a British division 
had been annihilated and 500 prisoners taken, bringing the total 
number since the landing up to over 4,000.’ What was evident 
was the reluctance to attack again immediately when, if the 
success had been as great as was claimed, that course was 
indicated by every military tradition. Only on the 16th was the 
‘attack resumed. In this, the second major attack, once again the 
-Germans opened their attack at night and pressed it with in- 
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creasing violence until the 18th! when the force of the assault 
began to fall away. Two days later it was quite spent. The Allies 
had counter-attacked on the night of the 19th and with such 
vigour that the enemy was thrown back, and some, but not all 
of the ground lost was recovered. But at best the German gains 
were still of a minor order and there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that they were costly. The elements of nine divisions were 
identified during the attack and on the front of a single battalion 
over 500 dead were counted. Moreover, on February the 17th. 
the Germans made a revealing comment on their objective. They 
explained that their attack was not designed to throw the Allies 
into the sea but to isolate and pen the troops in. This was as near 
an admission as could be expected that the Allies had made their 
bridgehead impregnable and that they could not be ejected with- 
out an expenditure which could not be afforded. 

A day or two before General Alexander stated at a press con- 
ference, ‘I am full of confidence in this beachhead. . . . The Ger- 
mans realize that they have lost the battle, though events have 
not gone as swiftly as we ourselves hoped. Had everything been 
perfect and if the Germans had not recovered so quickly we 
might have gone straight to Rome in the first round. Then came 
the second round when the Germans collected enough troops to 
block our advance and try to send us back into the sea. .. . That 
round is more than half over. In fact, it is nearly over, and we are 
winning it.’? The correspondents had had their facilities for 
sending messages withdrawn and General Alexander expostu- 
lated with them for sending gloomy reports. ‘It is no use’, he 
said, ‘blowing hot and cold; first saying that we shall be in 
Rome in twenty-four hours and then swinging round.’* But this 
is not the fault of the correspondents. Nothing will prevent the 


1 On the 19th of February a new German invention, the remotely 
controlled small tank—the ‘beetle’ as it came to be called—made its 
first appearance. It fared rather badly under the barrage. Fourteen of 
them were destroyed at once. At first it was thought to carry a charge 
of 1,000 lbs. of explosive; but the actual charge was about a quarter 
of that weight. It was designed to explode and clear a path through 
minefields; but unless it could really get going that role could not be 
played. It never seems to have achieved any appreciable success. — - 

* Quoted from the Daily Telegraph. 8 {bid. , 
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public extracting every word of hopeful comment from a careful 
report and ignoring all its reservations. Neither will anything 
prevent them taking the promise for the performance. Neverthe- 
less, it is certain that a considerable amount of gloom surrounded 
certain phases of the operation. In a few days the correspondents 
had restored to them their facilities for filing their messages 
over a military radio circuit. 3 

This incident is useful in showing the sort of atmosphere in 
which the battle for the bridgehead was carried out. But it is 
notable that after this time there was no suggestion of danger. 
The battle did not die down, however; but before it was resumed 
the Germans announced (on February the 26th) that the beach- 
head losses totalled ‘at least’ 20,000, apart from several thousands 
killed and wounded during disembarkation. This total included 
5,721 prisoners. The Allies estimated enemy losses at the same 
time as totalling 15,000, including 2,816 prisoners. It can at least 
be said that the Allied estimate conformed better to the general 
ratio of prisoners captured to total casualties, roughly one to five. 

On the last day of the month the Germans launched their 
third major attack. Like the second it was designed to split the 
beachhead in two; but on this occasion it was directed between 
Cisterna and Carroceto, near Padiglione, through the centre of 
the Allied forces, who were now holding a rough arc some 10 
miles deep on a base of about 20 miles. It was a dull, rainy day 
that handicapped the Allied air forces which, with the naval 
support, had done so much to break up the enemy attacks. For 
some nights the artillery had been bombarding the whole area, 
particularly the area of the port of Anzio; and strong patrols 
had been infiltrating into the Allied positions. When, however, 
the enemy struck about dawn it was found that he was using a 
heavier concentration than usual. Although on the thousand 
yards of the sector attacked the initial assault was delivered. by 
about two battalions, the force was strengthened until the three 
divisions, the 26th Panzer, the 114th Jaeger Rifle, and the 
$62nd Infantry divisions were engaged. The last was a fresh 
unit, and it was used as the spearhead of the attack. There were, 
in fact, between $5,000 and 40,000 men engaged; and, after a 
very heavy bombardment by ee the apa ateaced 
with the support.of Tiger tanks. _ | e 
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It was scarcely to be expected that so heavy and forcible a 
thrust should fail to achievé some initial penetration. The Srd 
United States Division, who held this sector, found that the 
enemy had driven a wedge about a mile deep into their positions ; 
but they reacted with such vigour that at midnight on March 
the 1st they had cut down the wedge to about 500 yards. On the 
following day the Mediterranean Air Forces unleashed a terrify- 
deluge of fragmentation shells on the German lines and, after 
forty hours of severe fighting, the position was almost com- 
pletely restored, leaving some 500 prisoners in the hands of the 
Americans. 

Diversionary attacks had been delivered towards the two 
extremities of the beachhead positions, one on the Modella river 
in the north-west, where a small German unit which had pene- 
trated the Allied position, was encircled and wiped out, and the 
other in the east, about the Mussolini canal (the scene of an early 
minor clash with the enemy). The whole of the German attack, 
carried out with great skill and determination by von Macken- 
sen’s troops, had yielded no tangible advantage and had been 
very expensive. A further attack was launched on March the 
4th; but no better result was achieved; and, two days later, it 
was announced that the enemy had suffered about 24,000 
casualties. 

The interest had, however, moved away from the bridgehead 
for over a fortnight. As it was but part of an operation which was 
designed to assist the breakout in the rear of Cassino, once the 
safety of the troops had been assured, and the remoteness of 
their having any strategic effect appreciated, Cassino took the 
centre of the-stage once again. 

On February the 13th the leaflets were dropped on 1 the Abbey 
of Monte Cassino warning the Italians that it was liable to 
artillery fire owing to its use as a strong point by the Germans. 
It must be said at once that there has never been any convincing 
evidence of this; and the probabilities are all against it. At the 
time there was so loud a popular outcry against any immunity 
being granted to objects of historical or religious importance, 
even to Rome, that dispassionate judgement could scarcely be 
expected, But it can hardly be maintained that the Allied Com- 
mand did not eee conclude that the Monastery was being 
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used by the Germans. They were not moved by the suspicion 
of animus that coloured popular clamour. The Germans were 
certainly in occupation of observation-posts on the hillside as 
were the Gurkhas, who held the peak known as Hangman’s 
Hill for forty-six days without relief, within a stone’s-throw of 
the best German infantry.! By a daring stroke they were, as we 
shall see, isolated for some time. The German advantage, and 
the Allied difficulty, was that here was a perfect example of 
mutually supporting positions. From Monastery Hill the ap- 
proach to Cassino was under complete observation while the 
town barred the way to the Hill. A ravine barred the way from 
the north. Attack from the north-west would preclude support 
from the Allied artillery, which was mainly sited in the east and 
must fire into the direction of the advance. Advance from the 
east would encounter all the cunning defences built into the 
hillside. 

It is always tempting to describe the fighting as reaching 
unprecedented levels; but in this tangle of hill positions it did, 
indeed, seem to surpass that of Keren; and the Germans exacted 
the utmost value from their opportunities. The struggle for the 
position had been raging with little intermission for almost six 
weeks when, while the bitter street fighting was still in progress 
in Cassino, Fortresses, Mitchells, and Marauders bombarded 
the Monastery in waves. This was February the 15th, the eve of 
the second major attack on the Anzio bridgehead; and a fresh 
attempt was being made to seize the ‘bolt’ that sealed the Liri 
valley and the Via Casilina. The Abbey was reduced to ruins; 
but the Allies were yet to learn a great deal about ruins by 
bitter experience. 

In the late afternoon of the same day the Allied artillery was 
turned on the remaining hill positions, after the German posi- 
tions in an around Cassino and the Liri valley had been heavily 
shelled; and the United States troops, with New Zealand and 
Indian troops, secured a grip to the south and also to the north- 
west of the town. The Abbey was bombed once more two days 
later and that night, after a terrific artillery barrage had been 
laid down on the slopes of Monastery Hill, a fresh attack was 
made on the heights beyond the Abbey, on spurs poasting ny 


1 Martial India, by F. Yeats-Brown. 
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a number but giving valuable observation over ways of approach 
to the crest of the hill. In the dark of the night the Gurkhas 
fought their way almost up to the Abbey. Terrible struggles 
developed about the concrete pill-boxes built into the hillside; 
and the Gurkhas could not maintain their position. The battle 
raged for the whole of the next day and only died down on the 
19th when the crisis had passed at Anzio. It was not fruitless, 
though it was costly. Hill 596 had been captured; and from this 
peak the troops could look across to Monastery Hill, across a 
ravine, only about a mile to the south-east. But the thickly 
wooded slope of the ravine scarcely encouraged an attack in that 
direction. The New Zealand troops had pushed along the rail- 
way into Cassino and captured the station, though they could 
not hold it. So, once again, the German parachute troops, fight- 
ing in incomparable defensive positions, had refused to be dis- 
lodged. 

There was further heavy fighting at Anzio before the next 
major attempt to capture the Cassino position was made. On 
March the 15th the Allied Command experimented with oblitera- 
tion bombing. Over an area of about a square mile, including the 
town of Cassino, the heaviest air attack ever directed against a 
single target was carried out and followed up by a heavy artillery 
bombardment for over 24 hours. Over 2,500 tons of explosive 
were dropped on the town by the aircraft and, after the artillery 
had lifted, the infantry and sappers were sent in. They quickly 
found that the advance had been made almost impossible by the 
wreckage of the town, without reducing the defence to a similar 
immobility. From their deep shelters, and reinforced cellars, the 
Germans emerged little the worse and ready to give battle. 
The Allied troops had been withdrawn in the dark of the pre- 
ceding night for their protection; but the Germans simply went 
to ground. Nevertheless, in two days the bulk of the town had 
been taken. The New Zealanders, advancing through the dust 
and rubble, had pushed the defenders into a small pocket in the 
south-west. It seemed that the fall of Cassino was at hand and 
a semi-official view maintained that illusory opinion. The Ger- 
mans contrived, however, to filter troops into the town. The 
roads leading to the station were still under fire. The Allies, 
therefore, could not profit by the immunity enjoyed by the 
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Germans who, by a daring stroke, seized Hill 165, a peak 
below Hangman’s Hill, and accordingly isolated it. They had 
proved impossible to eject from the two hotels in which they had 
installed themselves and with this focus of resistance reinforce- 
ments began to flow back and recover lost ground. The para- 
chute division had shown themselves astonishing fighters, and 
once again the battle died down. 

On March the 26th it was stated semi-officially that bombing 
and shelling had not proved as effective in reducing the power of 
the Germans to hold out and fight back because of the strength 
of the underground shelters and the inability to prevent rein- 
forcement. Heavy rain had fallen on the night of the 15th to add 
to the impassable result of the bombing; and the reversion to the 
tactics of the last war seemed to reflect a policy of desperation. 
On this day, indeed, the battle was described as halted. It was 
to some extent written off completely. The Allied command 
resolved to cut their losses. Two days later the eastern slopes of 
Monastery Hill were evacuated and the next day the Germans 
moved in again. The battle for Cassino had been waged for about 
three months by this time. Even with the Anzio attack little 
fundamental impression had been made upon the position. The 
Germans had been ordered to hold the Gustav Line at all costs 
and, substantially, they had carried out their mission. The Allies 
had certainly attracted to Italy a number of first-rate divisions 
and worn them down. If anyone can imagine that in the fierce 
Russian recoil they would not have made a profound difference 
he is ignoring one of the basic factors of the war situation. 

There was little further activity on the Italian front for the rest 
of the spring. The bridgehead was enlarged towards the end of 
April. What movement there had been on the Eighth Army front 
had not prevented the moving of divisions to the main fighting 
area west of the Apennines; and when, on May the 5th, a 
successful attack was made on the Pescara dam, it was evident 
that the right flank was not destined for immediate action. The 
foreground was flooded and an efficient flank cover was provided 7 
for the Eighth Army. 

Up to this moment it could be said that Keséelring had shown 
himself a worthy opponent. If he were not a perfect exponent of 
defensive fighting, he was certainly a daring, versatile, resolute 
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fighter on perfect defensive positions. It cannot be said that the 
honours rested with him even up to the end of this phase; for he 
had been compelled to call in divisions not only from his reserve 
in the north but also from the Balkans and France. Moreover, if 
he had held his positions and gained time he had also been 
unable to prevent that terrible drain on the flower of the German 
divisions which was in the end to condition the German debacle. 
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Spring in the Far Last 


he second phase of the campaign which was to give the 
Allies the control of the Bismarck Sea and lay the founda- 
tions of a very remarkable advance towards the Philip- 
pines was also marked by the full intervention of the American 
Fleet and a fresh campaign in Burma. On January the 7th 
Mr. R. Patterson, the United States Under-Secretary of War, 
stated that in two years of war the United States forces had 
taken only 377 prisoners. This fact formed the best conceivable 
commentary on the character of the fighting in the Far East. 
There was no doubt that the enemy had lost very heavily; but 
he literally fought to the last. The Germans, who were con- 
stantly described as-following this very rare custom in their 
now increasing defeats, as a fact were too deeply steeped in 
military tradition to do anything of the kind. But a time was to 
come, later on, when it was remarked that the largest single 
capture of Japanese prisoners was 29. 
This was one aspect of the campaign in the Pacific. It was s only 
a little later that revelations of the brutal treatment meted out 
to Allied prisoners stirred the world. The Japanese despised 
prisoners and gave to others the sort of treatment they expected 
to receive from their own people if it were known that they 
allowed themselves to be taken alive. The primitivism of the 
Germans seemed but a pale shadow of this barbarity ; and the 
reyelation added bitterness to the war against the Japanese. 
But, for these reasons, it would have been wiser if reports of the 
annihilation of fabulous numbers of Japanese troops had been 
toned down by some vestige of realism. Even General Mac- 
Arthur’s reports added colour to the fable; and only the hard 
experience of two years proved beyond a doubt that the un- 
counted thousands of Japanese by-passed did not stud the trails 
‘emaciated’ and ‘starving’. By one of the ironies of fate the most 
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eloquent account of the handing over of these Japanese to starva- 
tion appeared in the spring of 1945, when the Australians had 
been for many months fighting with these lively corpses.* 

But, if this phase had its fairy-lore, it had also its great 
triumphs. In spite of the exaggeration, the Allies carried forward 
their control steadily towards the west. The full scope of their 
operations cannot be described in the space they deserve. Air, 
sea, and amphibious attacks ranged over the great stretches of 
the Pacific; and the novelty that had marked the earlier phase of 
the campaign became accentuated in this. The ships of Admiral 
Nimitz constantly challenged those of the Japanese Navy; but 
the great fleet action never actually came about. In Burma, the 
war came aflame once again; but on this occasion the Japanese 
launched a strong and skilful attack against the Allies and were 
within sight of their objective before they were decisively 
checked and turned back. There, too, the campaign was marked 
by the novel expedient when numerical strength forbade the 
mere exchange of blows, though even in that the British and 
Indian troops proved no amateurs. The great airborne force that 
landed behind the Japanese lines played havoc with their com- 
munications and contributed no small part to the check and defeat 
of the enemy. There were strong guerrillas, even in Malaya, 
formed about a nucleus of British, Australian, and Indian officers 
and men. There was even an infusion of Chinese. Perhaps one 
may conclude that the whole territory lent itself to the legend 
that seemed to grow about the campaigns. 

The campaign about the Bismarck Sea continued to develop 
on the same lines as before. The occupation of New Britain and 
the neutralization of New Ireland, that seems to offer a protec- 
tive flank to the larger islands, went ahead steadily and: the 
advance in New Guinea ‘developed pari passu. With New 


_ 1 ‘Soon their emaciated bodies studded the trails like the sign- 
boards of a town road. No such descriptive story of privation and 
starvation has ever been written in the history of the war. .. . Tens of 
thousands of Japanese . . . were still alive on its (the Solomons Sea’s) 
fringes and on its jungle islands. But they belonged to the mosquitoes 
and crocodiles. They were the hostages of Fate. Their great strong- 
holds had become Hunger Forts.’ MacArthur and the War against 
Japan, Frasier Hunt, p. 140. os | 
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Guinea, the islands framed the Bismarck Sea. The 1st Marines, 
hardened by the long tussle on Guadalcanal, were in charge of 
the landing at Cape Gloucester; and, with their forceful tactics, 
the occupation proceeded apace. They pushed ahead towards 
Borgen Bay; and, after a hard fight, managed to take the hill 
overlooking the whole area. It is an extraordinary feature of the 
Japanese fighting that so much was a matter of second thoughts 
and that so much ran on stereotyped lines. In Guadalcanal the 
attempts to reverse the decision, when the United States Marines 
had shown their tough quality, went on long after they were a 
clear anti-climax. That, perhaps, may be explained and excused 
as the first real contact with the Allied initiative. But here, in 
New Britain, they are found once again trying to turn the tables 
on the United States Marines against all the probabilities. They 
even sent an expedition to attempt a landing at Cape Gloucester 
and were, as one would have expected, driven off with the loss of 
many of their landing barges. 

After that the United States troops went ahead and gradually 
pushed their way towards Rabaul. In the second week of January 
one of the usual exuberant reports from the area suggested that 
Rabaul was ‘virtually’ abandoned; but it is a remarkable fact 
that it required another five weeks’ hard and skilful fighting to 
place the Allies in control of the airfield at Talasea. At this point 
the Allies were only 160 miles from Rabaul; and, clearly, a head- 
quarters which is so closely beset can be of little value. It 
became known in advance that the headquarters was about to be 
transferred to Hollandia, and the consequences of this fore- 
knowledge made themselves marked on New Guinea. But, 
almost a month before this, the United States troops had occu- 
pied Green Island. This small island lies north of Bougainville 
in the same latitude as Rabaul. In between is the island of New 
Ireland. The occupation, therefore, was another, and an impor- 
tant, step towards the neutralization of Rabaul and the complete 
control of the Bismarck Sea. A little later there followed the 
occupation of the smaller island of Emirau, which lies north of 
the northern tip of New Ireland. — 
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LANDINGS IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS | 


A strong base in the Admiralty Islands was the main objective 
of this phase; but it was not the Allies’ way to do the obvious; 
and a great series of raids, while taking in these islands, spread 
its attentions far and wide. As early as the beginning of Decem- 
ber, carrier-borne aircraft had visited the Marshalls; and on the 
4th of the month 6 ships, including 2 light cruisers, were sunk in 
the anchorage of Mili, where 4 other ships were damaged and 
72 aircraft were shot down. Several times later in the month 
Nauru and various atolls in the Marshalls were visited; and, 
during January, the bombing of these islands increased. There 
were also numerous raids on the Admiralty Islands, the Gilberts, 
and Rabaul. The raids ranged as far as Paramushir, in the 
Kuriles, and Wake Island. All these were a prelude to the des- 
tructive naval bombardment of the Marshalls on January the 
29th, when landings were effected. The Marshalls lie about 
500 miles south of Wake Island, and the group includes some of 
the greatest atolls and lagoons in the Pacific. At first the scope 
and intention of the operations were covered by a security 
silence; but on February the 1st it was announced that Admiral 
Spruance was again in charge of a covering force for landings 
of the Kwajalien atoll, on the islands of Roi and Kwajalein; and 
also on the Namu Islands. In the former it was the 4th Marine 
Division who were engaged and the 7th Infantry Division 
landed in the Kwajalein area. 

It was Admiral Spruance who had covered the landings in the 
Gilberts; and here, once again, the Navy were taking a hand. 
The usual preliminary bombardment had taken place and the 
air attack was unusually heavy. Indeed it was largely owing to 
the air attack that, on the last day of the month, Kwajalein and 
Roi were captured. The numerous small islands near Roi and 
Kwajalein fell to assault much more easily than was thought 
possible; for the Marshalls had been in Japanese hands for many 
years and they had been fortified with great skill. It seems that 
the fires caused by the naval guns turned the scale. Roi and 
Kwajalein were tiny islands at opposite tips of the crescent- 
shaped lagoon; yet in spite of its minute ‘size the Japanese had 
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a garrison of about 2,000 on Kwajalein. By February the 3rd, 

,250 dead had been counted ; and two days later the whole island 
was in American hands. By the following day the atoll itself was 
almost completely won. Indeed the bulk of the task force which 
had carried out the operation had been riding at anchor in the 
lagoon since February the Ist, when the operations were 
extended to other atolls. The selection of Kwajalein as the first 
to be attacked was prompted by its central position which inevi- 
tably influenced the security of other members of the group; and, 
long after interest had moved to other objectives, more ane more 
of the atolls were assaulted and captured. 

The distance between Kwajalein and Makin, in the Gilbert 
[slands, is only about 500 miles; and the aircraft bases in the 
two groups could, therefore, give each other mutual support. 
Truk, the main Japanese naval base, was about 940 miles away; 
and, theugh this was near the limit of bombing-range, the air- 
fields on the islands were swiftly repaired and put into service 
for future operations. The cost of a week’s fighting was an- 
nounced on February the 7th. It was estimated that 8,122 
Japanese were killed while the American forces lost only 286 
killed with 1,148 wounded and 82 missing. The total number of 
prisoners taken was 264, an unusually large number; but in 
these operations the enemy could not escape, and it is probable 
that the bulk of the prisoners were wounded. The United-States 
casualty list fails entirely to suggest the difficulty of the opera- 
tions. The ubiquitous, invisible sniper was encountered; but 
there were also numbers of concrete blockhouses which, even 
when reduced to ruins by bombardment, afforded shelter. The 
Japanese had to be blasted out of them by charges of high explo- 
sive and by flame-throwers; and it is astonishing how relatively 
small the casualties were under such circumstances. One of the 
immediate effects of the captures in the Marshalls was that a 
base was secured on the flank of the route between Truk and the 
Gilbert and Ellice islands. The Marshalls also abutted on the 
eastern edge of the great Carolines group, and provided a nearer 
base for attack on Wake island and a nearer approach to the yet- 
distant Ladrones. The immediate effect was, however, to institute 
a diversion of interest from the Bismarck Sea; and it was ace 
the Admiralty Islands that the next heavy blow was. struck. 
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In the meantime, in pursuance of that customary strategy of 
distraction, Paramushir Island was twice shelled heavily at the 
beginning of the month and Shimushu, nearer the Kamchatka 
coast, was also visited. Truk was shelled for two days, on the 
first of which 28 ships were sunk and 201 aircraft were destroyed 
and on the second, 15 were sunk or damaged. In New Hanover 
waters a convoy was intercepted on February the 15th and 16th, 
and 15 ships were sunk or damaged; and, three days later, great 
damage was inflicted upon either this or another convoy. New 
Hanover lies near New Ireland; and the significance of the 
destruction of these convoys in that area cannot be overlooked. 
The Japanese were apparently attempting to make good the 
losses suffered in the islands of New Britain and New Ireland; 
but, by this time, the Allies were too strongly placed to chal- 
lenge with impunity. The larger islands of the Carolines were 
bombed and a task force even went as far afield as the Ladrone 
Islands. It is a little remarkable that the Japanese officially 
admitted the losses suffered in the Marshalls and, also, that at 
Truk they had lost 2 cruisers, 3 destroyers, and 13 transports. 
They only claimed, on this occasion, to have sunk 2 United 
States cruisers and destroyed 54 aircraft. But they had not yet 
recognized that the New Britain and New Ireland group had 
been neutralized for all practical purposes. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR 
CAPTURE OF BASES IN THE ADMIRALTIES 


It is against this background that the next important step in 
the campaign must be seen. General MacArthur made his descent 
upon the Admiralties. The more elaborate expedition that might 
have been staged if time had appeared less valuable was set aside 
in favour of an attack by comparatively improvised forces when 
a strong reconnaissance by a squadron of 5th United States 
Cavalry achieved an unexpected success. This strong squadron 
was accompanied by a couple of cruisers and 12 destroyers. The 
small group of transports made their way on February the 29th 
to Los Negros and ‘seized the Momote airfield. MacArthur, 
accompanying the expedition, had reinforeements ready with 
steam up in case the reconnoitring unit found the resistance too 
heavy; but when it proved too light he was quite ready to take 
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his fortune in his hands. The dismounted cavalry had never yet 
been in action; but the division from which they were drawn had 
a backbone of hardened regulars; and they effected an unex- 
pected penetration. Surprise was so complete that, when the 
troops emerged from their landing-barges in the half-light of 
early morning, they met scarcely any opposition. The pre- 
liminary shelling had lasted only a few minutes; but apparently 
it did its work. 

The cavalry landed with their mountain guns and battery of 
A.A, guns. In size and equipment it seemed exactly what it was 
—~a reconnaissance in force; but MacArthur turned it into an all- 
out attack. The weather precluded air support and he had to 
expect heavy counter-attacks from Manus Island; but the air- 
field had been seized and was too important to lose. Reinforce- 
ments were rapidly brought in and soon the rest of the 5th 
Cavalry and 7th and 12th arrived. The decision with which the 
minor was translated into a major battle transformed the 
strategic outlook of the whole area. 

The consolidation on Los Negros proceeded rapidly; and early 
on the morning of March the 1st the Japanese counter-attacked. 
But it was too early for them to assemble the force required and 
they were beaten off with a considerable loss. Two days later 
they attacked again, on this occasion in the twilight of the 
evening. As usual, they fought with fierce energy and determina- 
tion, and hand-to-hand clashes occurred at the perimeter defences. 
It was all to no purpose; and when they were beaten off the 
United States troops, who had lost 61 killed and 244 wounded, 
buried on a single sector 700 of the enemy. Reinforcements were 
now being landed steadily and naval and air support became 
effective. A week after the first landing the island of Los Negros 
was completely under control and Momote airfield was ready 
for service. The Allied aircraft were devoting their attentions 
to the airfield of Lorengau, on the large island of Manus. On 
March the 15th the troops landed on this island, the largest of 
the Admiralty group. Three days later they had captured the 
airfield and were fighting for the town. Here the Japanese had 
built strong defences; and the advance encountered the most 
stubborn resistance. Without the assistance of tanks it is doubt- 
ful if the United States troops could have made headway against 
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the deadly fire from bunkers and pill-boxes; and these could 
scarcely have operated with such security but for the complete 
air support. The town fell on the evening of March the 19th 
and the main phase of the operations in the Admiralties was 
complete. The Allies were in control of Sea Eagle harbour and 
the hills beyond; and organized resistance had been broken. _ 

The importance of these operations was out of proportion to 
the forces engaged and the losses suffered. When the project had 
first been mooted it had been decided that the United States 
fleet should be made available to provide assistance. But, with- 
out calling upon the help of Admiral Nimitz, MacArthur had 
rounded off the operation with his own resources; and now he 
was in possession of a sound anchorage and useful airfields from 
which the routes to New Ireland, New Britain, and the east 
could be brought under threat and from which admirable cover 
could be given to the advance in New Guinea. © 

It was as this brilliant little operation was being rounded off | 
that the Japanese troops left in Bougainville attempted to eject 
the Allies from their positions about Empress Augusta Bay. 
The detached observer may feel some suspicion about the easy 
way reports sprinkled twenty thousands of Japanese about the 
eastern horizon; but it is certain that a strong body had been left 
in the island. How completely they had been outmanceuvred can 
be appreciated from the fact that not until the middle of March had 
they been able to concentrate sufficient force to Justify an all-out 
attempt to recover the position so easily lost so long ago. These 
attacks were made in force and with as much skill as persistence. 
But they never even looked as if they could succeed; and, after a 
week of furious fighting, t ey were beaten off with heavy loss. 
But this was not enough. They renewed the attacks a few days 
later with no better result; and then they appear to have admitted 
the situation. If they could not eject the United Statés troops they 
determined to make as much trouble as possible; and, from the 
standpoint of two years later, it can be seen how well they 
succeeded. 

But it can be recognized that the Allies’ gains were establish- 
ing a situation that was very unfavourable to the continuance of 
the Japanese in the south-west Pacific. The United States fleets 
felt themselves sufficiently strong to challenge the enemy far to 
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the west. They even spread destruction over the Palau Islands. 
They had visited Truk with disastrous effects for the enemy 
main naval base. Towards the end of April the Allied aircraft 
were raiding islands in the Netherlands East Indies, Wake, 
Truk, and the eastern Carolines repeatedly. Battleships steamed 
into the atolls of the Marshalls and bombarded them with 
impunity. Carrier-borne aircraft returned again and again to the 
Paramushir naval base in the Kuriles. British submarines in- 
flicted their attentions on the shipping in these Far Eastern 
waters; and, at the beginning of March, it was announced that 
among other successes they had sunk a Japanese aircraft carrier. 
Well might the Japanese admit in a broadcast from Tokyo that 
‘huge task forces move about between’ the Japanese ‘supply 
bases and front lines’. The picture painted by this broadcast 
could scarcely have heartened anyone. The Rising Sun had 
passed its zenith. 


ADVANCE IN NEW GUINEA 


Meanwhile the campaign in New Guinea had been developing 
in that unspectacular but heroic way that assisted, and at the 
same time depended on, the more colourful exploits in the 
Admiralty Islands, Marshalls, Marianas, and the Kuriles. The 
attack on the Admiralties would have been impossible if Mac- 
Arthur had not been strongly installed in New Guinea at a 
distance that minimized the risks of committing a body of troops 
to the venture of armed reconnaissance. Still less would it have 
been possible to reinforce in time. But the Japanese gave ground 
only under the ultimate pressure. If,ve have to praise the heroic 
character of the Australian advancé, and the skilful tactics on 
which it was based, we must recognize that the Japanese fought 
on every occasion with something of the energy of desperation; 
and, moreover, they were skilled in defensive fighting and laid 
down no conditions for effective stand. They suffered so many 
disabilities and asked so little of life that it seemed they were 
content to become mere animals with a brain. — 

In the Huon peninsula they had taken root; and although it 
seemed, time after time, that the Allies had eradicated them 
from the area, they. repeatedly contrived to evade notice until 
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it was necessary to remind the Australian assailantsof, their 
existence. When they were ejected from the Salamaua—Lae area 
it appeared that the Allied encirclement would annihilate the 
whole force and the area would be clear. Then it became apparent 
that a hard fight had to be made for Finschafen. After that 
Sattelberg loomed on the horizon; and a stiff fight had to be 
made for the ejection from that admirable defensive position. 
Now, in the second week in December, another chapter in the 
history of the peninsula was opened by the capture of Wareo. 
Indeed all suggestions of divisions in this long-drawn-out episode 
are arbitrary. The struggle, if not interminable, never died 
down. Even in this comparatively restricted area the end of one 
operation was but the beginning of another at only a few miles, 
remove. After the capture of Sattelberg, and the defeat. of 
counter-attacks carried out with the use of flame-throwers, the 
Australians had advanced to the north and captured two other 
small settlements. On this occasion, as on so many others, they 
attempted unsuccessfully to cut off the Japanese entirely. They 
did not wish to meet them again at Wareo, a few miles north of 
Finschafen. Nevertheless, they were compelled to fight for that 
position; and, when they had captured it on December the 8th, 
they were only able to cross the Sewi river after another engage- 
ment about a week later. Then another Japanese position was 
captured at Lakoma, some 12 miles north of Finschafen. __ 
Much harder fighting was necessary before the comparatively 
large settlement of Saidor was captured. This town, too, lies on 
the same peninsula, at its northern root as Lae does at the 
southern; but Saidor is only about 55 miles from the important 
station of Madang, which was second in importance only to 
Wewak. Indeed, as an air and sea base, it was for some time the 
most important in the whole. of New Guinea. Saidor was but a 
milestone on the way to it. It.was a forward supply. and barge 
depot; and when part of the American Sixth Army landed there, 
with full naval and air support, on the second day of the new 
year, they. encountered no opposition. The usual exuberant 
report of Japanese being cut off was issued ; but by this time it 
should have been realized that they thrived on being cut off. The 
one thing that mattered in this prospect was a strategic, and not 
a purely tactical, cutting off; and towards this MacArthur was 
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working. With the occupation of Saidor, a fresh harbour and 
airfield were secured. During the consolidation of their position 
the Americans of the 32nd Division encountered light opposition 
but developed their operations without check. The Australians 
were at the same time advancing up the coast of the peninsula, 
and it became evident that the Japanese were escaping by barge 
during the dark. They could not escape inland because of the 
mountains; and there were Australians in the Ramu valley on 
‘the other side of the range. In order to effect a junction with the 
Australians the Americans marched towards the south-east, but 
the advance was strongly resisted and the Australians made 
headway very slowly. By the middle of the month, however, 
they had reached and occupied Sio, about half-way between 
Finschafen and Saidor. It required another period of hard march- 
ing and fighting before, about February the 10th, the two forces 
joined hands. These tactics, already tried out before, were 
repeated over and over again, the Americans landing ahead of 
the Australians and beating the Japanese up to them. In the 
operations that culminated in the junction of the Allies between 
-Sio and Saidor it was estimated that 14,000 Japanese were killed. 

The success of the operations added another stretch of terri- 
tory to the Allies’ holding; but they were merely preliminary to 
others of larger scope and much greater importance. The Allies 
in a number of small advances contrived to reach Bogadjim, a 
few miles south of Madang; and Allied aircraft were especially 
active at this period in attacks upon barges apparently moving 
eastward along the coast. Many of them were sunk; and a num- 
ber of transports were destroyed. Aircraft also paid particular 
attention to the enemy airfields farther north. In the first week of 
April it was estimated that all the aircraft at Hollandia had been 
put out of action. This town in Dutch New Guinea was not only 
a base of some importance but was designed to be of greater 
importance still. The greater part of New Britain had been over- 
run by this time. If it had been evident for some time that 
Rabaul, under such conditions, was no longer a fit centre for a 
great headquarters, was it not evident now that even the main 
Admiralty Islands had been captured? There is some evidence 
that the Japanese had determined to transfer their —— 
to Hollandia cl 
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General MacArthur anticipated this change by landing there — 
himself. This move appears to have been a complete surprise to . 
the Japanese. It was only a few weeks before that they had been © 
transferring troops from Hollandia to Wewak. Feints against 
Wewak and Madang misled the Japanese; and only a little later 
they were attacked. The Australians were, indeed, steadily 
working up towards this forward base; while over a wide area 
the air attacks continued. Hollandia, Wewak, Aitape, and Hansa 
Bay were bombed repeatedly. By April the 7th it was estimated 
that over $00 planes had been destroyed at Hollandia alone. After 
the event, it can be seen that this base was destined for attack by 
ground forces; and on Saturday, April the 22nd, strong American 
forces were landed at Aitape, Hollandia, and Tanahmera Bay. 
Nothing was left to chance in this ambitious leap forward. 
The landing's were made under cover of a great naval force with 
carried-based aircraft and land-based’ planes. The preliminary 
bombardment of the warships did not ceas# until the landing- 
craft were nearing the beaches. MacArthur watched the landings 
from the deck of a cruiser; and he saw that his judgement had 
been vindicated. Nowhere was the opposition heavy, nowhere 
were the losses considerable. The greatest concentration of air, 
sea, and land force yet concentrated in the south-west Pacific 
justified itself and the troops at once moved inland. From Tanah- 
mera Bay and Humboldt Bay they converged on the airfields. 
From Aitape, after brushing aside the ‘initial opposition, they 
advanced inland a mile‘ to capture the airfield: at Tadje. Once 
again reports emphasized the number of Ud uelacha moors cut off 
between the Americans and the Australians. 7 
While this fresh expedition was changing the face of the cam- 
paign in the south-western Pacific the Australians: were, indeed, 
once. again on the march. They captured ‘Alexishafen ‘four days 
after the landings at Hollandia; and already, ‘two days: earlier, 
they had taken Madang: There'seems to have been little fighting 
at either place. The Japanese wete apparently bewildered by the 
multiplicity of blows and the failure of the Allies to conform to 
the expected time-tablé. Aitape is 275, and Hollandia about 
.425, miles from Bogadjim, where the Australians ‘were’ last 
fighting ‘and ‘it must have seemed that eveti if MacArthur were 
to take a leap ahead it would ‘probably be a rituch' mote modest 
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one. But:the American general. had proved, on more than one 
occasion, that the bolder was the.safer course. In less than a week, 
in addition to.the airfields already noted, he had captured the 
main Hollandia airfield and the two others in the neighbourhood. 
These airfields were speedily put into use and the resultant 
‘situation was offensively and defensively changed. Alexishafen 
had also been occupied; and the troops from .Aitape and this 
little port in the. Huon peninsula began to approach each other. 
More landings were made in the early days of May to the north 
of Hollandia and west of Tanahmera Bay. But already Mac- 
Arthur could begin to build his plans for the future. With con- 
trol over so much of New Guinea, the Admiralty Islands, the 
Marshalls, New Britain, New Ireland, and the. adjacent Solo- 
mons, with Truk neutralized and the Japanese fleet openly 
admitting that the American task forces were too much for them, 
there was little limit to what he could plan with hope of success. 
So, at the end of this period, the Allies had achieved so many 
victories in the south-west. Pacific that even in the limited sense 
in which. they had effected the defeat of the Japanese, they had 
immensely enlarged their liberty of action. It is im the next phase 
that their use of this new liberty is to be seen.. 


BURMA 


“At the. other vee of the Pacific lies the great ‘land mass of the 
Asiatic continent, with the Japanese islands in the north sending 
the Kuriles.as an.offshoot to the peninsula of Kamchatka; and in 

the south the Malayan. peninsula leading. northwards to Siam and 
_Indo-China in the east,.and Burma in, the west. Malaya: and 
‘Burma form the eastern boundary of the Indian Ocean, on the 
western edge of which is. India. Admiral Lord Louis. Mount- 
batten had been appointed Commander-in-Chief South-east Asia, 
and he arrived, in Delhi in the autumn to take over his command. 
His, charge included the already. Strong naval detachments i in the 
Indian; Ocean, a::group .of air. forces which, from. the, strong 
American. colour : had developed transport, and three. far from 
strong .corps, whose, duty. it was. to be responsible for, the 700. 
miles. of front in Burma. ,These. three corps were. strengthened 
to:form the Fourteenth Army;. and it is. perhaps. the best: com- 
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ment that-can be made oni the outlook of the moment that’so 
great a change was committed to so small a force: Strategically: 
their work was defensive, but tactically it was offensive oe the 
situation threw them back on the defensive. 

‘The supreme importance of Burma is that it ‘is ie one land 
approach to China and also to Siam and Indo-China. In ‘it’ was 
concentrated, at this time, by far the greatest active group of 
Japanese units. It is probable that they had’an army of a million. 
men on their northern frontier to watch the nation with whom 
they had signed a Pact of Non-Aggression and Neutrality. But 
in Burma was one of their best armies ready for active opéra- 
tions. The Fourteenth Army had to face in Burma the greatest 
ground force of Japanese that ever took the field against one of 
the Allies; and it had to fight across this vast area with the handi- 
cap of being blindfolded by dense and extensive masses of jurigle 
country. It had, moreover, to operate from a very distant rail- 
head over four poor roads from India. The’ grain of the country 
runs from north to south, and the communications naturally 
follow it. Thus the great roads and rivers ran athwart the direc- 
tion of advance of the Fourteenth Army and constituted not so 
much communications as obstacles. ‘In Burma sea-power could 
not fail to be the key to a successful campaign; and at this time 
Japanese sea-power was not ‘so strictly challenged that any 
Allied campaign could risk'its communi¢ations on the’ Indian 
Ocean. Air Transport, it is true, worked miracles. On it had 
been built the central idea of the Chindits ; but no sane man plans 
a campaign on the assumption that miracles will take. place. The 
problem of supply had from the beginning governed the size of 
the Allied force that could be effectively employed; and it con- 
tinuéd to condition the development of the campaign. It should 
have been based on the use of Rangoon; it was as'a'fact based on 
three roads from Assam and the coastal road from Chittagong. 
Admirable as ancillary means’ of supply, these communications 
weie almost a delusion’as the main'support. 9) 

The remaining period before the monsoori saw no movements: 
of any’ note, except the great air activity. This had been‘notice- 
able ‘since the combat units ‘of the Royal ‘Air Fofce and’ the’ 
United States ‘Air Force had been united: in one ¢ommand: under 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard :Péirse; on‘ Décember'the 19th: 
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A, series of almost daily raids had been directed against the 
Mayu peninsula, Akyab, Kamaing, Mogaung, Myitkyina, 
Mongwa, Prome, and Taungoo. All these were centres of impor- 
tance ;and they did not exhaust the list of targets. One of the three 
corps of the Fourteenth Army was operating in the Arakan area; 
and it was on January the 11th that its troops, after moving along 
the road from Chittagong, captured Maungdaw and held it 
against counter-attacks. There it was only 18 miles from Buthi- 
daunp, with which Maungdaw is connected by motor-road. It 
seems quite probable that this advance, and the threat it implied, 
interfered with the Japanese plans; for later events were to show 
that they were in some strength in this area, and neither for them 
nor for the Allies did it hold any objective of importance. For the 
Allies, indeed, it could at best represent a tentative gesture, 
since the approach of the. monsoon must see them retire. The 
two Indian divisions, the 7th.and 5th, were operating east of the 
Mayu range, and by the use of tanks appeared to have found the 
means of dealing with the Japanese defences of fortified bunkers. 
A West African unit was moving eastward on their flank when 
suddenly. the Japanese opened an offensive movement. They 
captured the Ngakyedauk pass and thereby sought to cut off the 
troops east of the Mayu range from those on the west. They 
succeeded in. encircling the 7th Indian Division and cut it off 
completely for several days.‘ Another column was to’ have cut 
the communications of the 5th Indian and thereby isolated it, too. 
By. means of between 6,000 and 8,000 men with tanks and artil- 
lery they appeared to be well on the way to success. But the 
7th Division organized a number of defensive ‘boxes’; and for 
two weeks the men held. out when the Japanese were announ-. 
cing their annihilation to the world. All of the boxes had their 
moments of tension; but the worst was experienced by one. 
which was held by the administrative section and, when part of 
it, was overrun, General Messervy only contrived to escape by 
wading through the deep.waters of the river. They survived and 
turned the tables. only..by. the superhuman efforts of the air 
transport. For, eleven days the -aircraft. never failed to deliver 
their loads. ,Qver.1,540 tons of supplies were dropped without a. 
single casualty. to the aircraft. They even took. oad with them: 
wounded 3 in need of hospital attention. | A Bie | 
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By means of this cool defence they laid the foundation of a 
brilliant reaction. The 5th Division, which was marked. for. 
destruction after that of the 7th had been completed, fell on the. 
rear of the Japanese, who were now in complete disorder through: 
their efforts to deal with the boxes. The envelopers became the. 
enveloped ; and in another couple of weeks the enemy were com- 
pletely defeated.. Many of them perished. It was estimated that, 
by February. the 24th, 4,500 had been killed or seriously: 
wounded, and few organized units:were left of the force which 
. was destined for the advance into India. It was a very encourag- 
ing success, all the more that it followed the extravagant claims 
of the enemy; and it was interesting because the Japanese were 
completely nonplussed by the “box’ tactics which. split them 
into groups and made them easy prey for the counter-attack. By 
February the 24th the road through the pass was cleared, after 
being cut for almost three weeks. The Imperial. troops now pro- 
ceeded to exploit their success. They seized positions north of 
Buthidaung and maintained them in spite of heavy counter- 
attacks. On March the 12th they entered Buthidaung, the key to 
further advance; and on the next day a landing was effected 
south of Maungdaw. 

By by this time the interest had moved towards the north, 
where in mid-March the Japanese opened a much more formid- 
able offensive. Some time before, General Stilwell, in command 
_ of a Chinese force with some American technicians, had begun 
to advance through the Hukhong valley. His more obvious role 
was the protection of the Ledo extension of the Burma road, 
which was designed to open communications with China. The. 
Chinese troops, trained in India, fought well; and it was the 
Allies’ plan to invade northern Burma with the assistance of a 
strong Chindit force dropped behind the Japanese lines. The 
Allies had become convinced, asthe enthusiasts of the Chindits 
maintained, that the problem of communications that limited the 
size and effectiveness of an ordinary force could best be solved 
by their own.extreme mobility. They thought this was the best 
key to jungle fighting ; and General Stilwell.never lost his faith 
in ‘that conviction. At first he had every reason to believe; for, 
despite Japanese opposition, his force advanced through the 
Hukhong valley and made progress towards the main Japanese 
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base in north Burma, Myitkyina. On March the 5th it was 
engaged with a Japanese force when a strong airborne force was 
dropped ‘in the Katha area, on the main communications of 
Myitkyina with the south. These troops were deep in the rear 
of: the enemy and across‘ his communications. Stilwell at once 
seized the occasion to press his advance, and he succeeded in 
advancing through Jambulum at the same time that a British-led 
Indian force was moving through Sumprabum on his left: But to 
believe some of: the ‘American comments on ‘this distinctly ser- 
viceable advance, Lord Louis Mountbatten was depriving the 
Allies of the opportunity of a lifetime in not giving him more 
force than he could afford and relying on his efforts to win the 
war in Burma. ‘Vinegar Joe’ later on passed from the scene ; 
and the small newspaper storm died down. 

‘For, unhappily, although he was making headway iowa the 
Hukhong and Mogaung valleys towards Myitkyina, the Japanese 
were advancing in force towards the west. The Fourteenth Army 
had one of its corps operating in the upper Chindwin area cover- 
ing Manipur when the Japanese opened the offensive which was 
to be so disconcerting for a period and then take so marked a 
turn for the better. In the present period the three main thrusts 
were only in their development stage with the objective of 
isolating Imphal. The development of air transport has, as we 
have seen, completely changed the idea of envelopment, just as 
it has written off the value of frontiers. But the Japanese, ‘who 
seemed to know only one meaning of inertia, persisted in basing 
their strategy on eivcepnen) in coun. where its meaning had 
largely passed. 

They operated in three columns, the first of which crossed 
the upper Chindwin below Tamanthin and headed for the frontier 
of Manipur. The second struck up the Kabaw valley between the 
Chindwin and the frontier towards the point where one of the 
four routes into Burma, passing thr ough Imphal, crossés ‘it :at- 
Tamu; while-the third column forced its way towards the north 
of Tiddim. It can be noted that each of these columns had the 
airborne force at Katha ‘operating in its rear; and their advance 
was beirig pressed at the very moment that their own 18th Divi- 
sion was being bustled by the Chindits and hammered by Stil- 
well.“Such anomalies mark the fighting in this difficult jungle 
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country; and it seems clear that, ultimately, it is to the break- 
down of their supply must be attributed the series of reverses 
that turned a dangerous advance into a disastrous defeat. But at 
the end of March this turn in events was not in sight. Indeed, the 
Japanese were only at the beginning of their bid for the capture 
of Imphal, the possession of which, they EIOuEDY would make 
good their present deficiencies in-supply..-- 

The northerly column was the most fosinidales It was now 
trying to force the crossing of the Somra hills towards Kohima, a 
success which ‘would cut the communications of Imphal with its 
railhead at Dimapur. The Imperial troops fought with an in- 
spired energy and for a full day held the Japanese at this 
dangerous point in their position. Another thrust of the northern 
column was being directed towards Ukrul, which lies nearer the 
Manipur frontier, some 35 miles north-east of Imphal. This 
thrust had-made-some headway, and it was clearly attempting 
or take in flank the Imperial troops who were holding the 
Japanese off Kohima. Yet another thrust of the northern column 
was piercing one of the many valleys north of Imphal. The two 
southern columns were held by the Fourteenth Army with less 
difficulty. The northern was the operative thrust, and it was 
later to achieve the most dangerous success. But the advances 
were costing the Japanese wery heavily. In many of the valleys 
of approach the troops were caught by the Imperial artillery and 
aircraft. Indeed, on March the 30th, it was estimated that already 
the offensive had cost them a loss of 2,500 in dead alone. It was 
to carry them farther, and to cost them a much more, before 
it was entirely spent. | | 
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eee Enters Rumania 


‘owards the middle of February the Russian winter offen- 
sive gradually lost its impetus. In operations such as 
these the fighting never entirely dies down. The great 
swift thrusts invariably leave fringes of territory which must be 
trimmed before the next stage can begin, before even the last 
can be considered complete and secure. But major operations 
move with such a swing that they seem to have a clearly marked 
end as they have certainly a sharply defined beginning. In the 
north, despite the continuance of the offensive in the early days 
of March, there was little substantial change; but the thaw that 
marked the approach of spring in the south heralded an offensive 
which, in its way, was the most remarkable of all the great 
movements up to this time. For the amount of territory re- 
covered, for the losses inflicted on the enemy, for the extent of 
the disruption of his armies, for the moral effects of re-entering 
upon the ground which was in Russian hands before the outbreak 
of:the war, for the brilliant tactics, the swift movement, the dis- 
concerting change of the cutting-point of the attack, this offen- 
sive was unique. On many occasions the Germans were hard 
pressed to avoid annihilation by repeated encirclements. Even 
when they contrived to escape they did so only after a severe 
mauling. They suffered terrific losses; and if such results could 
not be attained without heavy casualties on the Russian side, the 
relative loss remained higher in the German ranks. 
When the first hammer blows were struck the Germans 
affected to have discovered that the eastern was only the 
‘secondary’ front. Forces in the east had been depleted, so it was 
said, because the decisive battles were coming in the west. 
Indeed, in the amazing contradictions and admissions about this 
offensive, in the open expenditure of German nervenkapital, can 
alone be read adequately the chagrin the Germans felt; and yet 
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it is clear that they fought as astonishingly. well as ever, though 
the battles were for the most part lost before they were begun. 

The spring offensive opened:with the Russian. armies rein- 
forced and reorganized. Zhukov, perhaps the finest of all com-. 
manders in the field, was in command of the First Ukrainian 
Group of armies in place of the brilliant Vatutin, who died in: 
harness, .as:no doubt he would have wished. Koniev’s Group 
was stepped towards the west to bring Malinovsky in on his 
flank. Tolbukhin was withdrawn to undertake the Crimean cam- 
paign later on. Zhukov’s role was, in effect, that of flank guard. 
He was nearer the main German bases, nearer the vital centres 
and, therefore, open to the more powerful attack. Koniev was 
given the role of thrusting spearhead. With Zhukov, it was his 
function to pulverize the German communications and ever to 
reconstitute the threat of encirclement each time the Germans 
had relieved it by some makeshift, by retreat or counter-attack. 
Malinovsky had, with much hard fighting, the role of sweeping 
up all unconsidered trifles, such as armies placed in jeopardy by 
the rapid thrust of Koniev. . , 

Zhukov opened the offensive ona a front roughly defined by the 
basins of the Styr and the Sluch, on March the 4th; and in two 
days he had broken through over a stretch of about 110 miles, 
cut the Lvov—Odessa railway and taken a string of towns, in- 
cluding Volchisk, 25 miles east of Tarnopol, and Yampol about 
40 miles north-east, on the railway from Shepetovka to Tarno- 
pol. One of the immediate Onleenves was from the first ceay 
indicated. 

‘It was on this day that Koniev and Maliiovaley joined i in the | 
offensive; and these three groups thenceforward co-operated in 
the destruction of the German positions and armies. In a few 
days Zhukov’s columns began to fan out. On his left they moved 
south on each side of Vinnitsa, where they threatened, also,the 
most important junction of Zhmerinka, on the Lvov—Odessa. 
railway, already cut farther north. Here, two vital pawns were. 
at stake; and the. defence was proportionately stubborn. The. 
line of the Bug, on which it was thought the Germans would. 
make an effort to stand, was already being threatened not only 
at Vinnitsa but also farther north, from the direction of Berdi- 
chev; and within five days. of. pi opening of the offensive there | 
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was street fighting in Tarnopol. Khmielnik, on the Bug, was 
taken as early as March'the 10th; and three days later the river 
was crossed at several points. The day before this happened 
Zhukov had cut'the loop-line between Tarnopol and Proskurov 
and thereby torn a further gap in the communications with the 
Ukraine. Indeed, it is difficult to think that’ by this time the’ 
German Command had not already written off the Ukraine as 
lost and set themselves to extricate their troops as best they 
might. For, after furious tank battles about Uman, Koniev had 
captured that important base. He had broken through almost as 
great a stretch of the front as Zhukov and, in these tank battles, 
at the outset robbed the German Command of the main weapon 
of their counter-attacks. © | 

By means of these heavy blows, delivered at various points 
over a vast area, the whole Ukraine position became fluid. The 
Bug’ was crossed on a 60-mile front and the junction of Vapn- 
yarka, on the Odessa line,';was captured on March the 18th. 
This station is about 45 miles south-east of Zhmerinka, and the 
Russians were, therefore, throwing a loop about that junction 
and Vinnitsa. The next day Zhukov and Koniev completed the 
encirclement of the latter; and a four-day battle took place before 
its strong fortifications could be overcome. By that time Zhmier- 
inka also had fallen; and another gap had been torn in the 
Odessa line and in the German’ position in the Ukraine. With 
this success Zhukov had secured his left, and he could develop 
his movements towards the west in safety. 

Malinovsky had, in the meantime, been skilfully and methodi- 
cally pursuing his way to the disruption of the German armies. 
He moved down the valleys on the Ingul and Ingulets and, after 
the capture of Kherson, on March the 18th, he could move up the 
railway. It was by swiftly developing an encircling movement in 
this area that he destroyed the greater part’ of the Sixth Army, 
which ‘had been reconstituted after its inglorious'end at Stalin- 
grad. Nine of the divisions of this army were destroyed, eleven’ 
gravely weakened and five weakened ; 36,800 officers and’ men 
were Killed and 13,859 captured, with a great amount of material. 
Having completed this operation he began to move up the 
Kherson railway towards: Nikolaev, while ke also struck at it 
from the north and north-east: In‘repeated damaging blows he: 
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was steadily crushing every attempt of the, idisaaies to stand or 
‘maintain order in their retreat. 

Zhukov and Koniev had both turned west. Ih that aden 
the, Germans were trying to stem the Russian advance by-heavy 
counter-attacks; and they were. the more moved to this action 
from the growing difficulty of reinforcing the,.troops in the 
Ukraine. with which all direct communication’ had been cut. 
Zhukov, however, following characteristic Russian. tactics, was 
no saoner checked in one direction than he struck in another. 
On, March the 17th he struck hard towards the.south-west, along 
the railway leading directly to Lvov, by Brody, and captured 
-Dubno. This brought him to within 87 miles of Lvov; and, with 
another success achieved the same day, he broadened the ‘front 
of his advance, captured Demidovka and reached to within 70 
miles. Here, as we jhave seen, the Germans were nearest. their 
main bases and could more easily supply their armies. It was 
here, moreover, that they must check the advance in order to 
hold the Russians off the Carpathians and.if possible retain some 
influence on the movements. of Koniev. On the day after the fall 
of Dubno, however, this general suddenly thrust forward and 
seized the town of Yampol, on the river Dniester. It was only 
five days since the Bug had been crossed, only three since, he had 
seized Vapnyarka. Yet the Bug is. at this point about 80 miles 
from the Dniester and no mean obstacle in itself. Without paus- 
ing, Koniev at once began to extend his grip on the river. He 
pushed down it and began to threaten the German divisions at 
Pervomaisk on the Bug and also Odessa. He turned north; and.in 
a single day he had captured a stretch of over 60 miles of the 
left bank of the Dniester and, with it, the great junction of 
Mogilev Podolsk. This powerfully fortified junction has direct 
railway connection with the great centre of Cernauti (Cerno- 
witz) and lies about 30 miles upstream from Yampol. More 
important still, the Russians had moved with such speed that 
-they found ferries and bridges intact and, at. Yampol, followed 
the Germans. across the river. They speedily fanned out and by 
the time that Mogilev Podolsk had been penetrated. they. were in 
possession of some $0 miles of the western bank and were only 
_40..miles, from. the Pruth, They. had entered Bessarabia once 
more, | and | were. already in possession of numerous. towns. 
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‘Zhukov, farther north, the same day captured the hill fortress of 
Kremenets, which lies less than 40 miles due north of Tarnopol 
and about 25 miles east of Brody. | 

Some idea of the range of Koniev’s operations can be gathered 
from the fact that while his spearheads were driving down both 
sides of the Dniester a column was entering the burning ruins of 
Vinnitsa, nearly 70 miles to the north, and nearly 150 miles to 
the south-east other columns were moving in upon Pervomaisk 
on the Bug. Over this astonishing stretch of country the Russians 
were being directed by a master hand. Ahead of him, across the 
Dniester, Koniev could already see in the distance the crest of 
the Carpathians and, in the foreground now, was the great river 
Pruth. Zhukov, 150 miles to the north, was pressing on his 
cavalry, with infantry and mobile guns on their heels, to hustle 
the retreat from Kremenets southward towards Tarnopol. The 
Russians had, the year before, shown that they had penetrated 
the secret of swift movement in the winter; but now they were 
adepts and their tanks, provided with exceptionally wide treads, 
could cope with the mud and swamp that marked much of the 
ground they were crossing. But it was the supreme confidence 
and decision with which they moved that extracted full value from 
their new technique. At their first crossing of the Dniester they 
had taken their tanks over the pontoons found at Yampol. 
Although the Germans struck hard at Koniev’s right flank in the 
endeavour to hold up the advance by cutting his communications, 
the bridgeheads across the Dniester were speedily linked up and 
infantry, tanks, and guns were moving into Bessarabia in a swift 
and steady flow. There was, indeed, at this moment a deep 
re-entrant curve reaching up almost to the railway between 
Proskurov and Zhmerinka, and the opportunity inevitably en- 
couraged counter-thrusts by the Germans. But Koniev’s troops 
were clearing up the line between Zhmerinka and Mogilev 
Podolsk. 

It was, however, on his left that the next seilang SUCCESS. WaS 
secured. The Germans had been clinging to the railway junction 
and‘ vital point of Pervomaisk on the middle Bug. At this 
moment its importance as a ‘bolt’ position was more obvious 
than ever, while the Germans were intent on holding ‘on 'to 
Nikolaev and the lower Bug. But, after two days’ heavy fighting, 
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the town fell and the danger of Vosnesensk immediately grew 
greater. This strong position only remained in German hands 
two days longer; but, with its fall, the threat to Odessa, and 
more immediately to Nikolaev, matured very rapidly. But, before 
that position collapsed, the situation on Zhukov’s front had 
changed significantly. Zhukov had struck heavily against the 
sector between Tarnopol and Proskurov, and in three days had 
broken through the defence to a depth varying between 25 and 
$5 miles. Proskurov was captured on March,the 25th, another 
sector cut out of the Lvov—Odessa line; and on the following 
day Tarnopol was encircled. When it is remembered that, 
seventeen days before, street fighting was taking place in this 
vital junction, some idea of the strength and stubbornness of the 
defence may be gathered. On the same day he also encircled 
‘Kamenets Podolsk and, by an impetuous thrust by tanks and 
artillery, this important centre of resistance on the upper 
Dniester was captured the following day. He exploited his 
success by crossing the river and, by this advance, reached a 
point only about 15 miles from Cernauti. Koniev had penetrated 
to the Pruth on a 50-mile front and his line of advance threatened 
the rear of this, the former capital of the Bukovina. His front 
across the Dniester now measured 110 miles. East of the Odessa 
railway he had captured Balti and was pressing southwards to- 
wards the German line of retreat from the Ukraine. His spear- 
heads in this direction were little more than 10 miles from the 
Odessa—Tiraspol—Jassy railway. This was the last line of retreat 
from Odessa by land. If the line were cut, the defenders of 
Odessa would be compelled to withdraw by sea, either by ferry 
to the railhead on the western side of the estuary or towards the 
Danube estuary. 

But events were more swiftly moving in the north. The salient 
between Koniev and Zhukov had no longer any: hold on the 
Odessa railway, and it had been narrowed to about 30 miles, 
with Russian armour striking across its communications in the 
attempt to cut it off at the base. Zhukov had been developing his 
attack towards Cernauti and Kolomea. There, he was threaten- 
ing two things: with the capture of Cernauti he would cut the 
communications between the Germans to the north and to the 
east and at the same time he would vastly improve his own com- 
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munications; for Cernauti is one of the most important road and 
rail centres north.of the Carpathians. For the future, Mannstein’s 
forces based on Lvov would be separated from the Rumanian- 
based forces to.the south. In Kolomea he captured one of the 
most important Hungarian bases and advanced towards the 
Tartar Pass in the Carpathians. On the last day of the month 
he captured the important junction of Stanislavov. With Kolo- 
mea, he now controlled the two railways that penetrated the 
Tartar Pass throygh Delatyn; and his troops had already begun 
to press up the valley of the Pruth into the Pass. , 

By this time General Malinovsky had captured Nikolaev. The 
Germans, as at Novorossisk, had made a virtue of necessity and, 
teing unable to withdraw their guns, had packed them on the 
sector which faces north, between the lower Bug and the Ingul. 
This made the storming of the port anything but a light matter; 
and the defence was further aided by armoured trains on the 
railway that enters the port. The fighting reached a great pitch 
of fury towards the end; but the Germans were in a hopeless 
position; and the Russians secured possession of a potential 
naval base of some value. The Russians did not rest on their 
oars. The advance was rapidly pressed westward towards 
Odessa; and, on the last day of the month, Ochakov was taken. 
This small port is only about 35 miles from Odessa. With the 
Russians pressing down the main railway, as well as south from 
Balti, the position of the great Black Sea base was growing 
steadily worse and little of the Ukraine still remained in German 
hands. “4 

Four weeks had passed from the beginning of the offensive 
and the Russians published a statement on the results achieved 
on the front of Marshal Zhukov’s First Ukranian Group during 
that period. He had captured three. great Ukraine centres— 
Vinnitsa, Kamenets Podolsk, and Cernauti—and liberated over 
16,000. square miles of Soviet territory. He had. reached the 
foothills of the Carpathians and split the Germans in two, He 
had inflicted very heayy losses on twenty-nine enemy divisions, 
including. the Reich and Adolf. Hitler Panzer Divisions, the 
44th Galician S,S. Division, and a number of named tank groups. 
He had killed 183,000 Germans and destroyed 1,338 tanks and 
_ self-propelled guns, 2,516 various-calibred guns, 1 1,285 mortars, 
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4,026 machine-guns, and 22,619 motorized vehicles. He had 
taken 25,000 prisoners. That is an illuminating record for four 
weeks’ fighting. 


SKALA ENCIRCLED 


One episode was mentioned by the Russian report which 
deserves note. It was stated that, as a result of the action of 
shock troops, seven German infantry divisions, seven panzer 
divisions, and one motorized division were encircled in the Skala 
region and were then (April the 4th) being liquidated. The 
German Command persisted in their attempts to relieve the 
surrounded troops. Generally, the blows from without were co- 
ordinated with attacks from within. Frequently the Germans 
were thrown back, within and without. Heavy and determined 
battles were fought over the same ground about this important 
gage, which the Russians would not relinquish and the Germans 
could not redeem. It is difficult to estimate the losses suffered by 
the surrounded units; but their resistance and the determination 
of the German Command seem to have prevailed in the end, for, 
on April the 11th, after very heavy tank and infantry attacks 
from the direction of Buczacz, 35 miles south-west of Skala, the 
remnants of the German units succeeded in Joining with the 
relief force. It was not on this occasion a mere trickle as at 
Korsun. This was one of the very rare set pieces which in this 
period resulted in an advantage to the Germans. 

With the capture of Ochakov, the port of Nikolaev was at once 
cut off from interference by Germans, and the work of restoring 
it to full use could proceed. At the same time the isolation of 
Odessa was being steadily developed. Malinovsky’s troops 
pushed ahead without slackening speed. The weather, in the 
first week of April, had broken; and the Cossacks and motor- 
cycle machine-gunners had to advance eastwards through rain 
and mud. They had, fortunately, few miles to go at this point 
and Koniev’s columns were thrusting down from the north. On 
March the 5th the junction of Razdelnaya fell; and the retreat 
from Odessa was thenceforward. restricted to a few poor roads 
and the ferry to the railhead at Akerman, across the delta. This 
success was accomplished by means of a strong force of armour | 
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and infantry with self-propelled guns. But it was five days more 
before Malinovsky was able to seize the port. He followed a 
familiar pattern of attack, first by-passing it and then delivering 
a heavy frontal attack. On March the 10th the greatest naval 
base on the Black Sea was once again in Russian hands after 
twenty-four hours’ street fighting. It had held out for seventy 
days in 1941 against the enemy. Now it collapsed to the Russian 
attack in short order. Odessa is only 100 miles from the delta 
of the Danube, a fact which has its relevance to the future 
operations against Rumania. 

The Russians had already crossed the Pruth. Koniev had cut 
the railway between Kishinev and Jassy in Rumania and thereby 
still further threatened the line of retreat of the few remaining 
Germans in the Ukraine. He had destroyed the German units 
which attempted to hold him away from the Pruth at Balti. 
Zhukov was still fighting at Tarnopol, where the Germans were 
being fed by food dropped from parachutes. With Koniev, he 
had established himself on the southern borders of Bukovina and 
stood on a 200-mile front from the Tartar (or Jablonica) Pass to 
the Sereth, some miles above Jassy. Koniev held a 50-mile front 
on the Sereth, and Zhukov was at Seletin in the southern Buko- 
vina. Only Tiraspol remained to be reduced beyond the Dniester. 
That fell on April the 12th, and two days later the Germans had 
been driven beyond the Dniester. The short-lived province of 
Transdniestria had passed away. Then at last fell Tarnopol. 
The battle for its possession had lasted thirty-seven days and 
was one of the bloodiest of the war. It had been able to resist 
because of its thick stone walls, which could withstand direct 
hits from 76-mm. shell; and, throughout the greater part of 
three weeks’ siege, it had been supplied by Junkers 52 pee 
which dropped food and ammunition by parachute. 

_ The spring offensive had now been in operation for six weeks; 
and its force was spent. Gradually it died down and there was.a 
lull in the fighting. But it had accomplished tremendous things. 
On April the 16th the Russians published a record of the achieve- 
ments of Koniev’s group of armies in the six weeks up to 
April 15th. They had killed 118,400 officers and men and had 
taken 27,898 prisoners, in addition to an immense amount of 
material. Malinovsky had captured, between the southern Bug 
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and the Dniester, from March the 25th to April the 12th, 10, 608 
officers and men and killed 26,800. | 

Tolbukhin had for a week been invading the Crimea. At the 
outset he had secured surprise by invading over causeways 
constructed across the Siwash Lagoon. Although the venture 
was detected, in the end the troops managed to get across with 
a strong force of tanks; and not until these were able to take 
the immensely strong defences of the Perekop peninsula in the 
rear was the attack launched from the north. The result was 
already decided and the united force began to fan out across the 
Crimea. General Yeremenko had begun to move from his 
bridgehead at Kerch three days after Tolbukhin had advanced 
across the Siwash Lagoon. The Independent Marine Army, 
which he commanded, made good progress under the changed 
circumstances, and by the middle of the month the two armies 
were at the outer defences of Sevastopol. They had by that time 
taken $1,000 prisoners. The initial surprise had drawn the teeth 
of this formidable defensive area. 


_ CHAPTER | 16 


The Air ial Sea Coiponerité of i oly 


hile sea~power remains the foundation. of the Allied 
initiative, air-power during this period began to play . 

an increasingly i important part in it as an independent 
component of victory. T'wo statements may be taken as expres- 
sing this development. In November, Air Chief Marshal Harris 
stated, ‘We propose to emasculate every centre of enemy pro- 
duction, forty of which are vital to his war effort and fifty that 
can be considered important. We are well on the way. to their 
destruction.’ That reflects the broad general thesis of air-power’s 
influence on the industrial potential. In the following spring a 
United Statés spokesman declared that the U.S.A.A.F. was 
ready to carry out the final destruction of the Luftwaffe in thirty 
to sixty days, given favourable weather. This statement, in- 
spired with a similar confidence, dealt with the more immediately 
military aspect of the Allied air offensive. Both statements 
promised more than could be proved; and, in effect, gave the 
impression that more could be achieved in a very short time than 
was probable. Britain was not immobilized by the German air- 
raids, even at their worst. The means were found to continue 
production; and Germany, with a desperate determination to 
carry on, could scarcely be expected to be less efficient than this 
country. On the 30th of March 1944 an air-raid took place on 
Nuremberg which made a pertinent comment on the second 
statement. This raid was met by the largest number of German 
fighters yet encountered; the bitterest air battle ensued and the 
R.A.F, lost 94 bombers, a greater number. than ever. before. 

This, of course, did not suggest the unreasonableness of the 
American claim. It emphasized _ the necessity of destroying 
the Luftwaffe; but it was an indication that even at this 
time the Germans could find the aircraft | for selected roles, 
As time went on the selection had to be more limited; but not 
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until the very end of the war was the. Luftwaffe approaching 
destruction. 

In spite of this costly raid the percentage of casualties steadily 
decreased. The average declined, though there were frequent 
battles in the air. But it was not perhaps appreciated that these 
large raids were similar to. smal} battles with their attendant 
risks and variable casualties. In 15 raids upon Berlin, in three 
months of winter, the R’A.F. lost 465 aircraft and about 8,000 
men. Such losses as these could not be ignored. The air cam- 
paign was a real military operation; and the gross number of 
casualties will prove astonishing when it can at length be 
revealed. 

What is of interest in the military sense is the expansion of 
the air offensive. The weight of bomb steadily increased. In the 
autumn, 4,000-pound bombs were dropped on Munich with 

‘catastrophic’ effect, as the victims declared. The spring was not 
very old before the aircraft were using 12,000-pound bombs; 
and the R.A.F. continued to increase the weight. of the bombs 
used. Moreover, the tonnage-minute ratio also increased. The 
effect of this was to increase the weight of explosive dropped, at 
the same time that the casualty risk decreased. There is obviously 
an obdurate maximum in this ratio; but the command had to 
work as if it could be increased indefinitely. The tonnage-sortie 
ratio also increased. In’ November 2,300 tons were dropped on 
Berlin in 30 minutes; but the figure had increased to 2,500 in the 
same time in three months. The sortie or night tonnage in- 
creased from 2,800 in November to 4,500 in April 1944. The 
second figure is clearly capable of much greater expansion than 
the tonnage-minute ratio; and it was more rapidly increased. 
This expansion explains the prevalence of repeated headlines 
announcing the ‘Heaviest Air Raid of the War’. This was inevi- 
table; and in fact the weight of the explosive dropped on Europe 
is almost incredible. In the month of April alone Europe felt the 
weight of 83,000 tons. _ 

The precision of the aiming also increased. This was not 
merely due to the use of ‘Pathfinders’ but also to the technical 
improvement of instruments and the control of operations in the 
air by airmen—‘ Master-bombers’ as they came to be called. To 
such | a \ pitch of Precision had bombing been carried, even within 
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this period, that a single house among other buildings was 
attacked and destroyed in the early days of May 1944. It was the 
cumulative effect of these factors, including the precision of even 
‘blind-bombing’, that led to such serious air battles, particularly 
in the daylight raids of the United States A.A.F. But these 
battles occasioned very heavy casualties on the German side. 
The U.S.A.A.F. took factories concerned in the building of air- 
craft and all their components, and airfields, for their main objec- 
tives in the spring; and there can be no doubt that relatively, and 
even absolutely, the Luftwaffe came off the worse. 

Apart from the tendency of this drain to wipe off the Luftwaffe, 
the direct attack on an arm which could not be ‘shot out’ without 
disastrous results, the campaign emphasized the withdrawal 
towards the west. In the first eleven months of 1943 Germany 
doubled her fighter strength in the west; and she had in this 
comparatively limited area more than three times as many 
fighters as were used over the whole of the Russian front. 

The Russian superiority in the air was won in the west by the 
R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F., and it played no small part in the 
great series of Russian victories. In no other way could: the 
Allies have so effectively intervened. 

The relative loss was made heavier for Germany by a develop- 
ment of tactics. By numerous feints and tactical patterns the 
Allied bombers and fighters sought to inflict on the Luftwaffe 
losses greater than they themselves sustained. Even if one 
becomes suspicious of the touch of exuberance in some of the, 
particularly the American, claims it cannot be doubted that the 
tendency was to reduce the Luftwaffe strength permanently. The 
United States bombers seem to have been able to give as much 
as they took and frequently they showed better results than the 
fighters. It was, indeed, stated in February that the German 
fighter output was down to between 600 and 800 per month; 
and that this was insufficient to cover the battle losses. This, 
translated into clearer language, meant that Germany was no 
longer able to produce more than that number of aircraft; for 
she could no longer afford the luxury of bombers. The Allied - 
air offensive had long ago compelled her. to concentrate her 
building on the defensive machine—the fighter. 

Along with these developments went a great extension of 
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range. Even by day the U.S. aircraft seemed little restricted by 
the distance of the objective; and during this period the range 
was extended to include Poznan, Bukharest, and Vienna. Some - 
of the places were visited again and again. Attempts were made 
at saturation bombing; but, after an intensive campaign, it was 
found that it was necessary to return to the same objéctives once 
more. Some objectives were necessary to the continuance of 
normal life and, although they might be visited time after time, 
special repair squads were mobilized to get them into service 
again. Such were important railway junctions; and yet, towards 
the end of this period, it was noted that French railway junctions, 
bridges, and transport were coming increasingly into the pic- 
ture, and it was later discovered how efficient had been these 
particular raids. With the nodal points of communications in 
France, airfields also were bombed repeatedly; and no-one could 
misread that distribution. In retrospect it seems a little remark- 
able that the campaign was so effective against these particular 
targets; for everyone knew that the invasion could not be far off, 
and similarly everyone knew that communications and airfields 
would be attacked beforehand. Yet when the invasion took place 
the isolation of the battlefield was almost as perfect as could 
have been desired. 

Another objective took the centre of the stage during the 
winter and spring. The ‘rocket-gun coast’, as it was called, and 
the Pas de Calais, were visited with a steady persistence that 
must have disillusioned the Germans as to the secrecy of their 
‘secret weapon’; and it was in this period in fact that this dis- 
turbing form of attack was reduced to tolerable limits. 

When it is remembered what a multiplicity of objectives the 
Allied Air Forces attacked, it is surely remarkable that future 
threats such as this were not ignored. The raids ranged farther 
and farther afield. They visited Bremen, Vienna, Buda Pesth, 
Hanover, Frankfurt, Schweinfurt, Wilhelmshaven, Dueren, the 
Mont Cenis railway, Athens, Stettin, Leipzig, Brunswick, Stutt- 
gart, Ratisbon, Bukharest, Ploesti, Wiener Neustadt, Kassel, and 
the Baltic ports. Does not this list summon up an extraordinary 
panorama? It is only a bare summary of some of the more out- 
standing raids, in addition to those to which reference has 
already been made; and yet it criss-crosses what was once most 
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of civilized Europe. It is difficult to think that when the time 
comes to hold a grand inquest on our strategy during the war we 
shall find fault with the emphasis upon the R:A.F. that mono- 
polized so much of our man-power. 

There were certain changes in administration that took place 
during this period. Offensive and defensive functions were 
separated. Fighter Command and Army Co-operation Com- 
mand had been combined with the 9th American Air Force into 
a new organization described as the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force, under Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory. An air force 
called the Air Defence of Great Britain was to be oe 
for day and night defence at home. 

Air-power was still used as partner and asplenient of sea- 
power. The use of carriers was increasingly a feature of the 
period as it will be of all future naval action. But air-power 
co-operated much more widely than in carrier-borne aircraft. 
Thousands of tons of shipping were destroyed in enemy har- 
bours. Enemy ships were spotted wherever they showed them- 
selves, in home waters or the adjacent seas. In the U-boat war, 
which most dangerously challenged the effects of Allied sea- 
power, it is doubtful if even temporary success could ever have 
been won without the use of aircraft, preferably land-based. It 
was largely this that made the facilities in the Azores, granted to 
Britain by Portugal, of such vital importance. When the an- 
nouncement was made on October the 12th it was known that 
Allied sea, air, and land forces were already in the islands; and 
it was at once realized that with such facilities the gap in the 
mid-Atlantic could now be covered by land-based planes. ‘The 
sinkings of U-boats during August, September, and October 
exceeded the number of Allied merchant ships sunk by. their 
action. From the middle of May to the middle of September, 
indeed, no vessel was sunk by U-boat action in the North 
Atlantic; and in the first fortnight of September no Allied 
vessel was sunk by a U-boat anywhere in the world. ‘The sinkings 
of U-boats was greater than the number of vessels sunk by them 
in November when the oes losses were lower than in any 
month since May 1940. 7 

The battle with U-boats was one of the vital features of the 
defensive aspect of sea-power. Another was the battle with 
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German bombers which, flying at great height, attempted in 
June 1948, to attack convoys in the Mediterranean. These 
bombers attacked first in formation, but were driven off by 
American-flown Spitfires; and when they later tried to bomb 
the convoy singly they were dispersed by Beaufighters. 

Even the action which was tactically offensive was strategi- 
cally defensive since German naval shipping could not be 
allowed freedom of action if Allied sea-power were to be effec- 
tive. This was conspicuously the case with the more powerful of 
German warships; and when it was known that the Tirpitz, a 
sister ship of the unfortunate Bismarck, was lying in Alten Fjord, 
the Navy, after trying unsuccessfully to bring her to action, — 
cecided to use other measures. In Alten Fjord she lay close to 
the North Cape and inconveniently near the path which the 
convoys to Russia must take. Moreover, she could not there be 
attacked by aircraft as in the fjord she lay so close to the moun- 
tains. It was therefore determined to use submarines of the 
smallest type. They had to operate 1,000 miles from the nearest 
British base. They had to traverse the mile-wide channel fifty 
miles to the heavily defended base. On the outward and home- 
ward journey they had to pass through the minefields guarding 
the anchorage. Yet on September the 22nd the midget sub- 
marines carried out this daring attack and succeeded in so 
crippling what was probably the most powerful battleship in the 
world that she was unable to leave her anchorage until the 
following April. This feat was not reported until nearly three 
weeks later. The explanation was given by the ais 
account: 

‘Insufficient evidence was available at that time to assess the 
result of the attack, as operations were still proceeding. Inter- 
rogation of crews of midget submarines which took part in the 
exploit, and subsequent photographic reconnaissance, now leave 
no doubt, despite enemy claims to the contrary, that the attack 
met with success. Air photographs taken after the attack show 
the Tirpitz, which has not moved from her anchorage, sur- 
rounded by thick oil which covered the fjord where she lay and 
extended over a distance of more than two miles from her berth. 
The photographs also show a number of small unidentified craft 
alongside the battleship, possibly repair ships or ships to provide 
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power and light. Personnel, who took part. in the operation, 
report that on September the 22nd, while still in the immediate 
vicinity of the anchorage, they heard a series of very heavy 
detonations at the time expected for units to be attacking. Three 
of H.M.. midget submarines have so far not returned from these 
operations, and must be: presumed lost; but in view of the 
German claim of prisoners taken, it is not unlikely that some of 
the personnel of these vessels are in enemy hands.’ 

This was, perhaps, not the most daring of naval exploits. It 
was not revealed until much later, in January 1943, that ‘human 
torpedoes * , i.e. torpedoes driven by. electricity but piloted by | 
two men in diving-suits sitting astride, had been used to sink in 
harbour at Palermo the Italian cruiser Ulpio Traiano. 

The Tuirpitz was not disposed of so easily. On Monday, 
the 3rd April 1944 the great battleship had apparently been 
sufficiently repaired to be able to leave the fjord. The Admiralty 
had not forgotten her, and with a fatherly eye on her fortunes 
learned of her movement and determined to make another 
attack. A large carrier force was sent to carry out an attack by 
air, and 42 Barracuda dive-bombers secured 24 hits. It was only 
the first wave that achieved surprise; but the attack was pressed 
home and she was crippled. There is no special point in empha- 
sizing the daring nature of these attacks. That is expected of the 
Navy. But it is of importance to note its extraordinary vigilance. 

The same characteristic was shown by a small action in which 
an escorted United States carrier was involved on October the 
4th. On this occasion it was determined to discourage enemy 
shipping off the Norwegian coast and the small force was sent 
to Bodo, about 125 miles south of Narvik. By means of torpedo- 
bombers, dive-bombers, .and their fighter cover a number of 
large vessels was accounted for and either sunk or left disabled. 

It was on this day that Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound 
resigned his position as First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff 
and was succeeded by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham. It is one of the ironies of these things that the latter was 
so. much better known than the former, though the conduct of 
naval war owed more to him than to anyone else in.the country. 
Admiral Pound was iret ill; and i it was not BELPRE. Bene he died, 
a true victim to overwork. me 
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It was the eternal vigilance of the Navy that led to the sinking 
of the German battleship ‘Scharnhorst off the North Cape on 
December thé 26th. A convoy was proceeding to Russia when it 
was suddenly attacked by the Scharnhorst. The battleship was 
attacked in turn by the cruiser escort, Belfast, Norfolk, and 
Sheffield, under Vice-Admiral R. L. Burnett, while the convoy 
was diverted to the north. A hit was claimed by the Norfolk and 
Scharnhorst turned way. Several hours later she again tried to 
close the convoy and was once again attacked by the cruisers. 
In this part of the engagement Norfolk received a hit; but when 
the battleship turned south, towards the nearest refuge on the 
Norwegian coast, the cruisers shadowed her and continued to 
report her position to the Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet, 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, who was covering the convoy in the 
battleship the Duke of York with the cruiser Jamaica and four 
destroyers. Darkness was closing in when the Duke of York made 
contact with the Scharnhorst and obtained a hit with a broadside. 
The Scharnhorst turned back to the north and then to the east 
in order to avoid the converging forces, when the destroyers 
Savage, Saumerez, Scorpion, and Stord (of the Norwegian Navy) 
attack with torpedoes. In this way her speed was reduced and the 
Duke of York was enabled to close again and engage. The Scharn- 
horst was soon seen to be on fire and the cruiser Jamaica deli- 
vered a torpedo attack which sank the battleship about 7.45 p.m. 
The convoy received neither damage nor loss. 

At almost the same time another brisk action was taking place 
in the Bay of Biscay, so strangely does coincidence operate. It 
was on December the 27th and 28th that a blockade runner and 
three German destroyers which were attempting to protect her 
until she reached harbour on the French coast were sunk by 
British naval ships with the assistance of the R.A.F. The blockade 
runner was sunk after a spirited attack by a Sunderland of the 
R.C.A.F. and a Liberator from a Czech squadron on Monday 
the 27th, while the British cruiser Glasgow and the Canadian 
cruiser Enterprise were hastening to the scene. The next morn- 
ing eleven German destroyers were spotted 200 miles away. 
Five of them carried 5-9-inch guns and the other six 41-inch 
guns. The aircraft which had spottéd them signalled their posi- 
tion to the cruisers and shadowed them until the cruisers ob- 
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tained contact in the early afternoon. The cruisers opened fire, 
and Halifaxes and Sunderlands of Coastal Command and Libera- 
tors of the United States Navy joined in. The destroyers tried to 
escape and split into groups; but the cruisers sank three and 
damaged several others. This was a severe loss to the Germans, 
for the blockade runner was presumably bringing rare commodi- 
ties, like rubber, from Japan; and they could not afford to lose 
three destroyers at any time. So the year closed with a blaze of 
naval action after a long space during which little but routine 
had disturbed the normal round. With the Tirpitz hors de combat 
and the Scharnhorst sunk, the German Navy’s battleships ‘were 
reduced to two pocket-battleships, which were later to suffer 
the same fate as the Scharnhorst. But, at this time, such naval 
successes were of less moment to the Allied naval strength; for, 
but a few months before, the Italian Navy had surrendered and 
the Allies were better off in capital ships than for a long time. 
They were able to take more risks; though Admiral Cunning- 
ham had saved the situation by taking risks in the Mediterranean 
and the American Pacific Navy had swept across the Pacific by 
means of novel and daring expedients that wholly disconcerted 
the Japanese. | 
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Round the Table 


he numerous conferences, discussions, and speeches that 

marked the autumn of the year 1943 were not so much 

expressions of established opinion as attempts to estab- 
lish one, not proofs of unity but attempts to achieve unity in the 
vast range of questions in which the Allied peoples were associ- 
ated. Their interest could not be ignored. That views should be 
frequently divergent was to be assumed. That it was desirable 
to secure some unity of policy was, and remains, obvious beyond 
the need of emphasis. But the very multiplicity of such speeches 
by. men whose views deserve consideration attests the significant 
change in the war situation and the emergence of questions that 
otherwise could never have arisen. For if the war was to be won 
by the Allies a host of problems must call for solution. That they 
did not receive so much discussion before was no evidence of lack 
of faith in an Allied victory; but, when this became beyond 
question, they could no longer be ignored. 

Yet there cannot be the smallest question that they were very 
difficult of solution. General Smuts who said so many things so 
well summed up the initial difficulties of the situation in the 
opening words of his address to the Empire Parliamentary 
Association on November the 25th: ‘There are two dangers 
facing the. present world situation: over-simplification, which 
falsifies the real character of the problems to be solved, and the 
danger of following slogans or catchwords and so missing the 
real inwardness of the problems’. No words can so perfectly 
sum up the faults into which most people fell. Somehow the 
world called for a re-shaping; but the lines on which it ought 
to be recast provided the most intractable of all problems. They 
were all the more difficult to solve from the very fact that the 
end secured general acceptance. It was, as usual, the means that 
caused the divergence. 7 
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The fate of countries occupied by Germany before or during 
the war had to be decided with a view to the general security. 
To Russia this seems, from the first, to have been the simplest 
question of all. What was required was simply the establish- 
ment in the countries on her frontier of a régime that would be 
acceptable to her. This was not stated always with the bluntness 
that these words suggest. But, although it seemed in some cases 
that Russia was taking a very enlightened view of the sort of 
régime that might be established, it was found later on that it 
was a ‘democratic’ régime in the sense which Mr. Churchill 
would have described as ‘swindle democracy’. Thus Poland and 
Rumania, which had at first seemed to secure freedom to govern 
themselves, were soon found to have almost undisguised Com- 
munist administrations foisted upon them. 

It is strange that such a development caused so small an out- 
cry. But the reason appears to be that most of the writers on 
such subjects were content to ignore the facts and fasten on a 
simplification of the problem that led to an easy paper solution. 
It had long been assumed that the main obstacle to international 
security system was the refusal to abate ‘national sovereignty’. 
A later variant identified the trouble with the obstinate problem 
of different nationalities. But no public man faced the fact, which 
comment on the war situation and these conferences made 
abundantly clear, that the real difficulty was, and remains, his- 
toric antagonisms, suspicions, and contempts, and the refusal 
to abate them. Yet it is these that lie at the base of all inter- 
national structures and make them unstable and insecure. Re- 
move them, replace them by trust and mutual respect, and 
sovereignty, nationality, and all the other apparent difficulties 
will disappear, just as they had disappeared between the Ameri- 
can States. They could not be expected to disappear when, as 
The Times Correspondent said apropos of Mr. Churchill’s sug- 
gestion in his Harvard speech, ‘It has been true for a century 
and more that the American politician was always sure of a hand- 
clap when he attacked Britain’. All the treaties in the world will 
be unstable and illusory while they have this corroding = at 
their foundation. 

Yet the spate of eeterencell ‘were not in vain. They had to 
take place. Divergencies could not be allowed to endure’ while 
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there was any possibility of removing them by discussion. And, 
as in total war, politics formed an actual ingredient and no mere 
accompaniment, the Allies met several times. The places where 
they met cannot be wholly ignored. The explanations why Mr. 
Stalin never left his country very far behind will scarcely meet 
the case. If Mr. Churchill could so often leave his country and 
Mr. Roosevelt so readily his, it is unaccountable that Mr. Stalin 
could not leave Russia. The United States of America was wag- 
ing a war on two great fronts. Britain was represented, either 
by her own troops or those of the Empire, in every battlefield 
of the world. Can it be thought that Mr. Stalin was less able to 
leave the helm for a few weeks? 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


The earliest of these autumn.conferences was held at Moscow 
in October. It sat from the 19th until the 30th and covered a very 
wide field. Mr. Molotov presided; and on November the Ist 
five documents made clear the scope of agreement reached. The 
first of these was a broad general survey of the personnel and 
work of the Conference, the second a declaration on general 
security, the third a declaration regarding Italy, the fourth a 
declaration about Austria, and the fifth a declaration on the 
question of atrocities. It was a Conference of Foreign Secre- 
taries. Both Mr. Hull and Mr. Eden were present; and they 
were assisted by the Ambassadors of the United States and 
Great Britain, with a number of advisers, including eminent 
soldiers. The Soviet Delegation was naturally the most imposing 
and included Voroshilov and a representative of the General 
Staff. The Conference ended with one of those prolonged Rus- 
sian banquets in the great hall of the Kremlin, which appeared 
to be characteristic of Russian hospitality; and there can be no ' 
doubt that full and frank discussions took place on all the subjects 
raised and that the results were generally welcomed. 

The Declaration on General Security after reaffirming that 
the ‘Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and China’ will continue the war until the enemy 
has laid dean his arms on ‘the basis of unconditional surrender’ 
and recognizing the necessity of ‘maintaining international 
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peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s human 
and economic resources for armaments’, jointly declare: 


‘1, That their united action pledged for the prosecution of the 
war against their respective enemies will be continued for the 
organization and maintenance of peace and security. 

‘2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act 
together in all matters relating to the surrender and disarma- 
ment of that enemy. 

‘3. That they will take all measures deemed by them to be 
necessary to provide against any violation of the terms imposed 
on the enemy. 

‘4, That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States and open to membership by all such States, large 
or small, for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

‘5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security pending the re-establishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of a system of general security they will consult 
each other, and as occasion requires with other members of the 
United Nations, with a view to joint action on behalf of the 
community of nations. 

‘6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not em- 
ploy their military forces within the territories of other States 
except for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and after 
joint consultation. 

‘7. That they will confer and co-operate with one another and 
with other members of. the United Nations to bring about a 
practicable general agreement with respect to the regulation of 
armaments in the post-war period.’ 


If these conclusions can be taken at their face value es meet 
all that the most idealistic and realistic can desire. They cannot 
be criticized by even the most captious as failing to provide for 
most of the eventualities that could be foreseen at the moment. 

The Declaration on Italy made it clear that the Allied policy 
with regard to Italy will be founded upon the principle that 
Fascism and all its influence ‘and emanations’ shall ‘be utterly 
destroyed ‘and that the Italian. people -shall be given every 
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opportunity to establish Governmental and other institutions 
based upon democratic principles’. From what has been said 
above, this statement is not without its ambiguity; and, in fact, 
it was not long before Mr. Stettinius raised a diplomatic storm 
by his interpretation of it. 

The statesmen, however, went on to maintain that their 
action, as far as military requirements permitted, had been based 
on these principles. In furtherance of this policy in the future they 
agreed to put into effect the following: 


‘1, It is essential that the Italian Government should be made. 
more democratic by the introduction of representatives of those 
.ections of the Italian people who have always opposed Fascism. 

‘2, Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, 
of press, and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure 
to the Italian people, who shall also be entitled to form anti- 
Fascist political groups. | 

‘3. All institutions and. organizations created by the Fascist 
régime shall be suppressed. 

4, All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from 
administration and from institutions and organizations of a 
public character. 

‘5. All political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be 
released and accorded a full amnesty. 

‘6. Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 

‘7. Fascist chiefs and Army generals known or suspected to 
be war criminals shall be arrested and handed over to justice.’ 


The Commander-in-Chief was to decide the appropriate time 
at which it is possible to give full effect to these principles and 
‘the three Governments parties to this declaration will at the 
request of any one of them consult on the matter’. | 

The declaration then went on to enunciate a principle that 
might seem to challenge the drift of ae seven principles arene 
laid down: | 


“It is further derstood that nothing in this resolution is to 
operate against the right of the Italian penple near to choose 
thetr own form of government.’ — 


The Declaration about Austria stated hit is Allies ‘ a to 
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see established a free and independent ‘Austria and thereby to 
open the way for the Austrian people themselves, as well as those 
neighbouring states which will be faced with similar problems, 
to find that political and economic security which is the only 
basis for lasting peace. Austria is reminded, however, that she 
has a responsibility which she cannot evade, for participation in 
the war on the side of Hitlerite Germany and that in the final 
settlement account will inevitably be taken of her own contri- 
bution to her own liberation.’ This, apart from the caveat in the 
second statement, seems an irreproachable statement. 

On the subject of Atrocities, the ‘three Allied Powers, speak- 
ing in the interests of the thirty-two United Nations, hereby 
solemnly declare and give full warning of their declaration as 
follows: 


‘At the time of the granting of any armistice to any Govern- 
ment which may be set up in Germany those German officers 
and men and members of the Nazi party who have been respon- 
sible for or have taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, 
massacres, and executions, will be sent back to the countries in 
which their abominable deeds were done in order that they may 
be judged and punished according to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free Governments which will be erected 
therein. Lists will be compiled in all possible detail from all these 
countries having regard especially to the invaded parts of the 
Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and 
Greece, including Crete and other islands, to Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and 
Italy. Thus Germans who take part in wholesale shootings of 
Polish officers or in the execution of the French, Dutch, Belgian, 
or Norwegian hostages or of Cretan peasants, or who have 
shared in the slaughters inflicted on the people of Poland or in 
the territories of the Soviet Union which are now being swept 
clear of the enemy, will know that they will be brought back to 
the scene of their crimes and judged on the spot by the peoples 
whom they have outraged. Let those who have hitherto not 
inbrued their hands with innocent blood beware lest they join the 
ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the three Allied Powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the earth and will 
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deliver them to the accusers in order that justice may be done. 
The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of Ger- 
man criminals whose offences have no particular geographical 
location and who will be punished by a joint decision of the 
Government of the Allies.’ 


This was necessary to say, though there was no-one at the 
time who could imagine how such intentions could be carried 
into effect. Peoples of the United Kingdom and the United States 
can be brought to fight in battle with as much determination and 
ferocity as any other peoples; but, once the war is over, it is 
difficult to work them up to the sort of passion for justice that 
such retribution would require. 

Nevertheless it cannot be said that these resolutions and prin- 
ciples were an altogether unworthy result of the consultations 
of the Allies. 

On November the 22nd there opened another Conierens 
which deliberated until the 26th of the month. The whereabouts 
of the meeting was at the moment not disclosed; but later on it 
became known that it was held near Cairo. This Conference was 
notable for its inclusion not only of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill but also of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. There were 
also present Mr. Eden and the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Foreign Office, the United States Ambassadors in London, 
Ankara, and Moscow, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
the Chief of the Air Staff and the First Sea Lord and Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, the Commanders-in-Chief of the Middle 
East and Mediterranean, Generals Eisenhower and Stilwell, 
and several other representativesof the Army, Air Force, and 
Fleet. _ 

When, however, the communiqué was issued it reflected only 
the decisions as to the war with Japan: ‘The three great Allies 
are fighting this war to restrain and punish Japan. They covet 
no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial expan- 
sion. It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the 
islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the 
beginning of the First World War in 1914, and that all the 
territories that Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
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Republic of China. Japan will be expelled from all other t terri- 
tories which she has taken by violence and greed.’ 

The statement went on to set down as the aim of the Allies 
that, ‘in due course . . . Korea shall become free and independent.’ 

There were naturally many other topics which came under 
review; but this official and public programme of action should 
have contented even the most inveterate enemy of Japan. No 
doubt was left in anyone’s mind that the stripping of Japan was 
to be real and complete; and it cannot.be ignored by any student 
of affairs that the last state would entail almost as many fresh 
problems as those of which it disposed. Japan has a growing 
population and its density—-469 per square mile—in Japan 
proper furnished a case for at least the consideration of Jebens- 
raum. It is not the role of statesmanship to clamp down safety- 
valves; and unless the population of Japan can be annihilated— 
and the appalling brutality of her behaviour would justify such a 
policy—some provision must be made for emigration. Neither 
the United States nor Australia look with favour on that expe- 
dient; and in those circumstances the Allies’ programme, though 
just enough, as will be universally admitted, took no thought of 
the resulting condition it would produce for Japan. 


' THE TEHERAN CONFERENCE 


The next Conference was the most important of all, the meet- 
ing of President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Stalin at 
Teheran from November the 28th to December the Ist. The 
final Conference was a sort of corollary to it and was held in 
Cairo between December the 4th and 7th. It was notable for 
bringing together President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and 
President Inonu. Mythology was soon active with the Con- 
ference of the three Allied leaders at Teheran. All the circum- 
stances conspired to make this probable. Persia itself is a land of 
legend; and the problem of assuring the security of the Allied 
leaders could not fail to be difficult, But it is not certain that the 
British and United States Secret Services are in any. respect 
inferior to that of Soviet Russia. Nevertheless, it may be that 
Mr. Stalin really discovered a plot against the life of President 
Roosevelt. The Conference at least met in security and ranged 
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far and wide over the problems that awaited solution. The state- 


ment issued at its close is a document that will nee its meaning 
only under the extreme of compulsion: 


‘We, the President of the United States of America, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet 
Union, have met these four days past in this capital of our ally 
Iran and have shaped and confirmed our common policy. We 
express our determination that our Nations shall work together 
in war and in the peace that will follow. 

‘As to war, our military staffs have joined in our round-table 

discussions, and we have concerted our plans for the destruction 
of the German forces. We have reached complete agreement as 
to the scope and timing of the operations which will be under- 
taken from the east, west, and south. The common understand- 
ing which we have here reached guarantees that victory will be 
ours. 
_ ‘And as to peace, we are sure that our concord will make it an 
enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility 
resting upon us and all the United Nations to make a peace 
which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming masses 
of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror of 
war for many generations. | 

“With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems 
of the future. We shall seek the co-operation and the active 
participation of all nations large and small whose people in heart 
and mind are dedicated as our own peoples to the elimination of 
tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will wel- 
come them as they may choose to come into a world family of 
democratic nations. 

‘No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their war plants from 
the air. Our attacks will be relentless and increasing. 

‘From these friendly conferences we look with confidence to 
the day when all peoples of the world may live free lives 
untouched by tyranny and according to their varying desires and 
their own consciences. 

“We came here with hope and determination. We leave here 
friends 1 in fact, in spirit, and i in PUnpOEes 
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The statement was signed at Teheran on December the 1st 
with the signatures Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill. | 

A declaration was appended to the statement as to the rela- 
tions of the three Powers and Iran. It recognized the assistance. 
given by Iran to the prosecution of the war, particularly ‘by 
facilitating the transport of supplies to Russia, agreed to assist 
Iran economically during and after the war and confirmed their 
agreement with Iran as to the desire for the maintenance of her 
independent sovereignty and territorial integrity. | 

This was, perhaps, the most important Conference of the year. 
There were reasons why Mr. Stalin could not be a member of 
the Cairo Conference. Russia had a pact of Non-Aggression and 
Neutrality with Japan and could not with any propriety take 
part in the discussions which dealt with the provisions for carry- 
ing out the war against that country. Nevertheless, it was 
imperative that the ruler of Soviet Russia should discuss with the 
representatives of the other Allies the future conduct of the 
military arrangements for security after the war. The statement 
inevitably referred to these decisions only in the most general 
terms, but the Allies had available a sufficient number of their 
military advisers to concert the military measures entailed with 
some precision. 

On the diplomatic ae the statement was even more reticent. 
The documents issued after the Moscow Conference did at least 
shed some light on the detail of the agreement; but at Teheran 
matters were discussed which did not figure i in the statement at 
all. 

There was a further Conference which took fess at Cairo. 
Concerning this a statement! was issued 1 in Cairo on December 
the 7th: 


‘Mr. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, 
M. Ismet Inonu, President of the Turkish Republic, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, met 
in Cairo on December the 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1943. 

‘Mr. Anthony Eden, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, M. Numan Menemenjoglu, Minister 

1 This statement is published by the kind permission of Reuters, 
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of Foreign Affairs for Turkey, and Mr. Harry Hopkins took 
part in their deliberations. 

-‘Participaion in this conference of the Head of the Turkish 
State in response to the cordial invitation addressed to him by 
the United States, British and Soviet Governments, bears strik- 
ing testimony to the strength of the alliance which unites Great 
Britain and Turkey, and to the firm friendship existing between 
the Turkish people and the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union. | 

‘Presidents Roosevelt and Inonu and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill reviewed the general political situation and examined at 
length the policy to be followed, taking into account the } joint and 
several interests of the three countries. 

‘The study of all problems in a spirit of understanding and 
loyalty showed that the closest unity existed between the United 
States of America, Turkey, and Great Britain in their attitude to 
the world situation. 

‘The conversations in Cairo have consequently been most 
useful and most fruitful for the future of the relations between 
the four countries concerned. 

“The identity of interest and of views of the great American 
and British democracies with those of the Soviet Union, as also 
the traditional relations of friendship existing between these 
Powers and Turkey, have been reaffirmed throughout the pro- 
ceedings of the Cairo conference.’ 


A further document belongs to this period—the Treaty signed 
between the U.S.S.R..and Czechoslovakia. It was broadcast by 
the Moscow Radio on December the 13th: 


‘An agreement of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war 
co-operation between the Soviet Union and the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

‘Of late negotiations have been undertaken for the conclusion 
of an agreement of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war 
co-operation. These negotiations progressed in an atmosphere 
of amity and mutual understanding and led to the signature, on 
December the 12th, in Moscow, of an agreement of friendship 
and mutual « assistance, which agreed on the following: 
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‘1, The high contracting parties, having agreed on a common 
policy of mutual friendship and friendly post-war co-operation 
and mutual aid, have pledged themselves to render each other 
military and other assistance and support of every kind in the 
present war against Germany and all those countries which are 
associated with her in the act of aggression in Europe. 

‘2. Finally the high contracting parties pledge themselves not 
to enter into any negotiations with Hitler’s Government during 
the period of the present war or with any other Government in 
Germany which does not explicitly renounce all aggressive 
intentions, and not to conduct negotiations or to conclude, 
except by mutual consent, any armistice or peace agreement with 
Germany or any other Government united with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe. 

“3. Confirming their pre-war policies of peace and mutual 
assistance expressed in the agreement signed at Prague on 
May the 16th, 1935, the high contracting parties undertake, in 
the event of one of them finding itself involved during the post- 
war period in a war with Germany, should the latter revive her 
Drang nach Osten, or with any one State which should unite 
itself with Germany either directly or indirectly in the waging. 
of such a war, the other high contracting party shall bring to the 
one which may become so involved all military and other aid 
within its power. 

‘4. The high contracting parties, taking into account their 
"respective interests concerning security, have agreed upon close 
friendly co-operation during the period after the re-establish- 
ment of peace, upon action which will conform to the principle 
of mutual respect for each other’s independence and sovereignty, 
and upon non-interference in-the internal affairs of each other. 
They shall develop their economic relations on the largest possible 
scale, and render each other every economicassistance after the war. 

“5. Each of the high contracting parties undertakes not to 
conclude any alliance or to take part in any coalition directed 
against the other high contracting party. 

‘6. This agreement comes into force immediately on being 
signed, and shall be ratified with the shortest possible delay. 
The exchange of ratified texts will take place in Moscow at the 
earliest possible date. i 
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‘This agreement shall remain in force for a period of 20 years 

from the time of signing. 7 

Unless one of the high contracting parties, 12 months before 
the expiration of the said period of 20 years, gives the other high 
contracting party notice of its desire to terminate this agree- 
ment, it shall continue in force for a further period of five years, 
and so on until renounced by one of the high contracting parties 
by giving the other 12 months’ notice in writing of its intention 
so to do. 

‘A protocol to the agreements says: 

“The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovak Republic agree that in the 
event of any third State which has common frontiers with the 
_U.S.S.R. or with the Czechoslovak Republic, and which in the 
present war has been the object of German aggression, desiring 
to become a party to this agreement, such sanction of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Czechoslovak Republic of signing this agree- 
ment, which thereby would acquire the quality of a Ruperts 
agreement.” } 


This treaty was issued by the Moscow Radio only on Decem- 
.ber the 13th, and two days later it was known that Mr. Churchill 
was suffering from pneumonia. He was unwell when he left 
England. The labours which he had been compelled to shoulder 
would have been enough to have produced a breakdown in any 
less hardy person; and it is a notable fact that the work that kept 
this alliance riding steadily was done by a cripple and a man who. 
had already fallen seriously ill under the strain. Later on it was 
said by Mr. Eden in the Commons, and not too soon, that some- 
one else might undertake the travelling; for the bulk of it had 
been undertaken up to this moment by Mr. Churchill. He, more 
than any_other, was the architect of the alliance; he, more than 
any other, kept it in being. He alone of all the King’s subjects 
had the foresight, knowledge, wisdom, and tact to perform these 
functions; but he paid for his self-forgetfulness by twice falling 
victim to a bout of pneumonia, and not all the drugs in the world 
can prevent that disease being a grave cere for a man of his 
years. | 


1 This statement is published ee the kind Peni of Reuters, 
Ltd. 
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As Mr. Churchill was ill; Mr. Eden undertook to survey the 
work of the Conference, and this he did in the House of Com- 
mons on December the 14th. He pointed out that the greater 
part of the time spent at the first Cairo Conference and at 
Teheran was spent on military matters; and that never before 
had it been possible to reach agreement in such detail about the 
prosecution of the war against Germany. He made it clear that 
the British are engaged as ‘principals’ in the war against Japan 
and not in any sense merely as benevolent assistants.’ He 
described how he had been impressed by the ‘core of supple 
steel’ behind the gentleness and gracefulness of Generalissimo 
Chiang-Kai-shek, and stated that he had informed the Chinese 
of our desire that collaboration with them should be ‘as close 
and as cordial as possible’ after the war. Of Teheran he said 
that it took up the work just where the Moscow Conference left 
off, that the four full working days of its existence were crowded 
and that the actual results were most reassuring both as to the 
close integration of the military operations and: as to the post- 
war period. ‘The recurrent threat of war can only be met if 
there is an international order firmer in strength and unity than 
any enemy that can seek to challenge it.’ Six months before he 
would have been unable to give any certain answer as to whether 
the foundations of such an order exist. But the foundations of an 
understanding had been laid in Moscow and ‘confirmed in 
Teheran’. 

As to the Conference with the President of Turkey, he aad 
that he had good hopes that a sound basis for ‘future co-opera- 
tion between the four countries—ourselves, Soviet Russia, 
America, and Turkey had been established’; and he stated that 
the Turkish Foreign Minister had endorsed this impression in 
his reference to the Cairo conversations as so intimate and far- 
reaching that ‘Turkish relations with the United States and the 
Soviet Union were almost.as cordial and as strong as with Great 
Britain’. Translated into ordinary language, this statement 
meant that nothing of any value had been achieved; for, of 
course, the Allies did not want any cordiality which did not 
result in action, and this development had not been brought. any 
nearer. 

‘He went on to refer to the crisis in the Lebanon and stated 
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that the preservation of order and tranquillity there ‘is an 
Allied interest, for it closely affects the whole of our war effort 
in the Middle East’. He said he understood that General Catroux 
was going to Beirut on behalf of the French Committee of 
National Liberation to try to bring about a modus vivendi in the 
Levant States. He also referred to Yugoslavia, Italy, and to 
Greece. Indeed, these Conferences, if one is to take the public 
statements about them, dealt with the affairs of almost every 
country in Europe that required any sort of discussion with the 
exception of Poland; and yet everyone knew that Poland was a 
paramount interest of Britain and the United States as well as of 
Russia. Moreover, it was common knowledge that the subject 
nad come up for discussion at Teheran. 

Mr. Churchill was at this time out of England. With his usual 
buoyancy he had made good progress, and on December the 19th 
it was stated that the ‘signs of pneumonia are disappearing’. 
On the following day he was once again reading the newspapers 
and the more important official papers. He had the best medica] 
attention and his remarkable constitution bore the strain better 
than most people would have believed. On December the 29th 
a message was issued from Downing Street thanking all who 
had sent him kind messages and describing the course of his 
iliness with his usual humour. ‘I did not feel so ill in this attack 
as I did last February. The M and B (the drug), which I may 
also call Moran and Bedford (his medical attendants) did the 
work most effectively. There is no doubt that pneumonia is a 
very different illness from what it was before this marvellous 
drug was discovered. I have not at any time had to relinquish 
my part in the direction of affairs, and there has not been the 
ay aa delay in giving the decisions which were required from 
me. 

He. returned to London on nna the 18th with Mrs. 
Churchill and his daughter, Mrs. Oliver, to be met by most of 
the Cabinet and to be greeted by cheering crowds. His first 
appearance in the House led to an enthusiastic reception; and on 
January the 20th, with Mr. Eden, he had a conference with the 
Polish Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the Ambas- 
sador. It was but the first of several meetings. He had suggested 
giving another survey of the war and the international situation 
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but asked for some indulgence as to the time; and then there 
intervened the Anzio episode which made further postponement 
desirable. Thus it came about that it was not till February the 
22nd that he was able to deal with the affairs of Poland. Mr. 
Eden had avoided the matter in his speech dealing with the Con- 
ferences, and not until that day was it possible for anyone to 
gather the gist of the discussions at Teheran. The American 
columnists had been, as usual, busy with the Conference, not 
too graciously, also as usual. But until Mr. Churchill spoke it 
was impossible to discover what had been done about this 
question that everyone considered touched British honour so 
intimately. 

Mr. Churchill’s survey was as broad and illuminating as 
usual; but it was for his references to Poland that it was most 
anxiously studied. ‘I took occasion’, he said, ‘to raise personally 
with Marshal Stalin the question of the future of Poland. I 
pointed out that it was in fulfilment of our guarantee to Poland 
that Great Britain declared war upon Nazi Germany, that we 
had never weakened in our resolve, even during the period when 
we were all alone, and that the fate of the Polish nation holds a 
prime place in the thoughts and policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.and of the British Parliament. It was with great pleasure 
I heard from Marshal Stalin that he, too, was resolved upon the 
creation and maintenance of a strong, integral, independent 
Poland as one of the Jeading Powers in Europe. He has seyeral 
times repeated these declarations in public, and I am convinced 
that they represent the settled policy of the Soviet Union. Here 
I may remind the House that we ourselves have never in the past 
guaranteed, on behalf of His Matesty’s Government, any parti- 
cular frontier line to Poland. We did not approve of the. Polish 
occupation of Vilna in 1920. The British view in 1919 stands 
expressed in the so-called Curzon Line, which attempted. to deal, 
at any rate partially, with the problem. I have always held the 
opinion that all questions of territorial settlement and readjust- 
ment should stand over wntil the end of the war, and that the 
victorious Powers should then arrive at formal and final agree- 
ment governing the articulation of Europe as a whole. That is 
still the wish of His Majesty's Government. However, the 
advance of the Russian armies into Polish regions in which the 
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Polish underground army is active makes it indispensable that 
some kind of friendly working agreement should be arrived at 
to govern the war-time conditions and enable all anti-Hitlerite 
forces to work together with the greatest advantage against the 
common foe. During the last few weeks the Foreign Secretary 
and I together have laboured with the Polish Government in 
London with the object of establishing a working arrangement 
upon which the fighting forces can act, and upon which, I trust, 

an increasirig structure of goodwill and comradeship may be 
built between Russia and Poland. I have an intense sympathy 
with the Poles—-that heroic race whose national spirit centuries 
of misfortune cannot quelch, but I also have sympathy with the 
Russian standpoint. Twice in our lifetime Russia has been 
violently assaulted by Germany. Many millions of Russians have 
been slain and vast tracts of Russian soil devastated as a result 
of repeated German aggression. Russia has the right to reassur- 
ance against future attacks from the West, and we are going all 
the way with her to see that she gets it, not only by the might of 
her arms but by the approval and assent of the United Nations. 

The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by the Russian 
armies, after these armies have suffered millions of casualties in 
breaking the German military machine. I cannot feel that the 
Russian demand for reassurance about her western frontiers goes 
beyond the limits of what is reasonable and just. Marsha! Stalin 
and I also spoke and agreed upon the need for Poland to obtain 
compensation at the expense of Germany, both in the north and 
in the south and in the west.’ 

Unhappily, this left the question of the independence of Poland 
to Soviet Rassia, who had refused to deal with the London 
‘émigré Government’; and, rightly or wrongly, Mr. Stalin re- 
garded as among the assurances he required from a Polish 
Government a complacence which certainly the London Govern- 
ment, the Government recognized by Britain and the United 
States, was far from ready to give. At Teheran, apparently, Mr. 
Stalin had secured from President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
an assent to the frontier roughly corresponding to the ‘Curzon 
Line’; and in return had only given the assurance — he wished 
to see ‘a strong and ince pendent Poland’. : 
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